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Character Structure and the 
Organization of the Self 


Introduction 


Freud (1905a) once expressed trepidation that his case histories read 
more like novellas than scientific investigations. He took pains to 
argue that his findings could be replicated by anybody who em- 
ployed his methods and rejected the suggestion that his discoveries 
were purely the product of his own misguided imagination. Freud 
justified his quasi-literary mode of presentation by suggesting that 
in order to understand psychopathology it is necessary to look at 
thé patient as a unique individual whose private life has to be grasped 
in its full complexity. 

This perspective allowed Freud to illustrate in his case studies 
how neurotic symptoms derive from a neurotic character structure. 
He discovered that, like characters in a novel or a play, his patients 
never acted out of character, no matter how strange or irrational 
their symptomatic behavior at first glance appeared to be. The shift 
from symptom analysis to character analysis marked the inaugura- 
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tion of psychoanalysis as a psychology of the whole person as a unique 
individual. No longer was psychopathology conceived as a puzzling 
aberration in an otherwise normal personality, but instead it was 
understood that symptoms were only particular expressions of a 
pathological personality structure. Psychopathology had to be ap- 
preciated in its broader characterological context. Habits, traits, be- 
haviors, thoughts, feelings, and perceptions could not be examined 
as though independent, unrelated entities but had to be appreci- 
ated as interrelated elements expressive of an integrated whole. 

The term character possesses a psychological, a literary, and a 
moral usage in everyday discourse. As a psychological term, char- 
acter is synonymous with personality. Both words refer to those 
attributes or features such as attitudes, traits, habits, and so on that 
define and distinguish an individual. The assumption is that each 
person’s conduct is marked by temporal stability and cross-situa- 
tional consistency, so that despite whatever degree of behavioral 
variability and situational specificity is present, there remains an 
overarching coherence which possesses an inner logic. To speak of 
a character “type” is to abstract from the diversity of psychological 
consistencies a person displays the superordinate organizational 
principle that coordinates the different elements of the personality 
so that a person may function as an integrated unit. 

The literary conception of character encompasses the psycholog- 
ical viewpoint but goes one step beyond it. In the literary concep- 
tion, character is tied to the notions of fate and destiny. Character 
reflects a literary theme, a “story line,” which possesses a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, with the end of the story implicit in 
the beginning. Although the end of the story may not be entirely 
predictable from the beginning, by the end of the story, in retro- 
spect, the ending appears to have been almost inevitable. Variations 
on a theme allow for some multiplicity of endings within thematic 
limits. Character is then a self-fulfilling prophecy in which one plays 
out one’s role—be it hero or villain—the bitter end; one never acts 
out of character. 

Bollas (1989) has suggested that fate derives from that aspect of 
one’s character that will set one’s life course upon a capricious or 
destructive path. In contrast, destiny derives from that aspect of 
one’s character that serves to actualize one’s personal idiom, to be- 
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come what one has the potential to become. Destiny reflects a pre- 
ordained path that may be fulfilled, whereas fate reflects a tragic 
element in human character in which one is doomed to be one’s 
own worst enemy. 

The moral conception of character encompasses both the psycho- 
logical and the literary usages of the term. To speak of character 
can mean to speak of the moral integrity of the individual. One’s 
strength of character or lack of character is then a measure of one’s 
humanity. From this perspective, one’s fate reflects the execution 
of a transcendental judgment which either rewards or punishes prior 
conduct. The critique of the moral conception of character is that, 
in actuality, bad things happen to good people and bad people may 
get away with murder. It seems to offend human sensibility to en- 
tertain the possibility that there may be no hidden moral order to 
the universe and that no matter how moral we choose to be, fate 
will continue to be unfair in its indifference to our moral choices. 
Nevertheless, there remains a common-sense idea that moral for- 
titude underlies the capacity to endure the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. 

Bruner (1986) suggested that there are two modes of thought that 
provide distinctive though complementary modes of ordering ex- 
perience and constructing reality: the paradigmatic (i.e., logico-sci- 
entific) and the narrative. The paradigmatic seeks to establish truth, 
whereas the narrative seeks to establish verisimilitude. Bruner pos- 
ited that the narrative mode deals with the vicissitudes of human 
intentions and that intention constitutes a primitive category system 
as evidenced by children’s animism. It would seem to be an inborn 
human tendency to assume that actions are driven by intentions 
and that these underlying intentions are an expression of human 
character. A child who has stubbed his toe against a chair might 
sav that it was a “mean” chair, attributing to the chair a human 
personality of its own. Character is perceived as a gestalt, not as a 
list of traits, and it seems to be constructed according to an implicit 
theory about how people are. 

Freud sometimes claimed that he was simply rediscovering and 
systematizing what poets and novelists had implicitly known all along 
about human nature and had amply illustrated in their narratives. 
Thus character is most clearly revealed and illustrated in the nar- 
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rative mode, for the narrative mode yields a lifelike though not nec- 
essarily truthful rendition. This is not to say that notions of human 
character derived from the narrative mode could not be potentially 
verified according to the principles and procedures of the logico- 
scientific method. One hopes to arrive at a conception of human 
character that is both truthful and lifelike. 

Over the course of psychoanalytic history, character structure has 
been conceptualized from a variety of theoretical perspectives in 
terms of libidinal fixation point, defensive style, cognitive style, in- 
terpersonal style, internalized object relations, and mode of self- 
organization. Each theoretical perspective gives rise to a distinctive 
genre of characterological narration. I will propose that mode of self 
organization provides the superordinate framework within which these 
other aspects of character structure can be most fruitfully embed- 
ded, since a narrative of the self takes as its frame of reference the 
functioning of the person as an integrated unit. A superordinate 
structural model of the self must encompass a number of vital di- 
mensions if it is to serve as a unifying context for theoretical in- 
tegration. To remain within the Freudian tradition it must encom- 
pass a depth dimension that includes unconscious processes, a con- 
flictual dimension that includes notions of defense and compromise, 
a libidinal dimension that includes archaic psychosexuality, and a 
moral dimension that opposes narcissism and object love. To remain 
within the ego psychological viewpoint it must encompass reality 
adaptation, cognitive styles, and temperament. To remain within 
the interpersonal tradition it must entail the notion of character as 
a strategy of interpersonal integration, though now seen as being 
in the service of self-integration. To remain within the object re- 
lations tradition it must look beneath social role to entail the inner 
world of fantasized relations with others in the context of internal- 
ized representations of self and others. In addition, a structural model 
of the self must encompass issues such as identity maintenance, se- 
verity of psychopathology, a developmental line from primitive to 
sophisticated self structures, and the differentiation of one character 
type from another in terms of self-organization. 

In this book, I will develop a coherent structural model of the 
organization of the self which encompasses the aforementioned di- 
mensions that previous psychoanalytic theorists have deemed of vi- 
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tal import. Once an integrative structural model of the self has been 
proposed, it will be applied to describing the major character types 
in the hope that it will improve the precision, clarity, and lifelike- 
ness of characterological description. In part 1, the major psychoan- 
alytic conceptualizations of character structure will be reviewed and 
an integrative structural model of the organization of the self will 
be proposed. In contrast to many efforts at comparative psycho- 
analysis that aim at highlighting incompatibilities between diverse 
theoretical orientations, my efforts will be directed at demonstrating 
how each theory reflects a particular focus and perspective, with 
the ultimate aim of developing a more unified theory which inte- 
grates multiple perspectives. In part 2, the major personality types 
will be described in terms of self-organization and the implications 
of the proposed model for psychotherapy will be discussed. 


PART I 


The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Character Structure 


1 


Libidinal Types 


Freud shocked the world with his theory of infantile sexuality. What 
seemed scandalous was not only his shattering of the myth of the 
innocence of childhood but his suggestion that infantile sexuality 
underlies mature adult conduct. Religious ritual, attitudes toward 
money, and love of cleanliness, order, and precision could be seen 
as derivative of anal eroticism. Love of God and country could be 
seen as derivative of oral dependency. The institution of marriage 
could be seen as reflecting a sublimation of incestuous longings. 
Altruism and self-sacrifice may be derivative of masochism, whereas 
bravery in facing one’s enemies may be derivative of sadism. 
Friendship may be a sublimation of latent homosexuality. Mystical 
experience could be seen as derivative of narcissistic self-absorp- 
tion. Whatever society deemed as noble, honorable, sublime, and 
good, Freud discovered to be derivative of something less reputa- 


ble. 
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Thus, Freudian character description could come across as some 
sort of slanderous character assassination that focuses only on hu- 
man imperfection and perversity, which it may seem to exaggerate. 
Freud tended to see in all ideal self-conceptions some degree of 
pretence, hypocrisy, hubris, and self-aggrandizement. Freud instead 
preferred an ethic of brutal honesty and stark realism in which 
character portraiture should expose everything, warts and all. 

Freud suggested that prior views of human character were based 
upon a superficial viewpoint which rarely saw beyond the psychol- 
ogy of consciousness, a surface dimension. The conscious self for 
Freud was a public self based upon conformity to social role, reality 
adaptation, and rational thought. In contrast, the unconscious self 
was a private, hidden self, hidden not only from others but from 
one’s own conscious self-observation. The unconscious self remained 
uncivilized, defiant of conformity to social pressure, and unabashed- 
ly self-serving regardless of reality constraints. Character traits re- 
flected a compromise between conformity and individualistic self- 
assertion. The conflict between the desires of the individual and 
the rules of society was not without a moral dimension. 

Though Freud granted each individual an absolute freedom of 
self-expression in fantasy, such freedom came at the price of self- 
alienation in the division of the personality into conscious and re- 
pressed unconscious aspects. Repression of disavowed aspects of self 
was not a simple act of dictatorial rule, or authoritarian censorship, 
but of moral choice as well. The fear of social censure and punish- 
ment was only one motive for repression and censorship of socially 
unacceptable aspects of the self. Another motive for repression de- 
rives from the pangs of conscience, the conflict which Freud pitted 
between narcissism and object-love. Once the gratification of one’s 
narcissism comes to be in conflict with the claims of someone one 
loves, a fateful choice must be made—to renounce one’s narcissism 
for the sake of the love object or to gratify one’s narcissism at the 
expense of the love object, or to establish some compromise be- 
tween these two conflicting trends. Gratifying one’s narcissism at 
the other's expense inevitably entails feelings of guilt, whereas ren- 
ouncing one’s narcissism for the sake of the love object invariably 
entails accepting some degree of humility in accepting human lim- 
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itation. Thus, conflict over moral choices lies at the heart of the 
Freudian division of the personality into conscious and unconscious 
aspects. The unconscious reflects the morally reprehensible aspect 
of the self, whereas consciousness reflects the morally acceptable 
aspect of the self. 


Erotic Characterology 


In 1905 Freud (1905b) published his theory of infantile sexuality. 
Freud described three phases of psychosexual development in the 
first years of life: the oral stage, the anal stage, and the genital 
stage. Each stage reflected the predominance of a particular ero- 
togenic zone and was associated with particular psychological con- 
flicts. During the oral stage there is a heightened pleasure in suck- 
ing, swallowing, spitting out, and eventually biting; and these plea- 
sures become associated with conflicts around trust, dependency, 
and attachment. During the anal phase there is heightened plea- 
sure in defecation and stool retention, and these pleasures become 
associated with conflicts surrounding control, autonomy, power, and 
status. During the genital phase there is heightened pleasure in 
genital masturbation, and this pleasure becomes associated with con- 
flicts surrounding incestuous longings, competitiveness, rivalry, and 
initiative. As parents and, later, society place prohibitions upon the 
direct gratification of such erotic pleasures, external prohibition is 
internalized as an unconscious internal inhibition. Nevertheless, there 
remains an unconscious drive to reexperience lost erotic pleasures. 
Yet because of the unacceptable nature of such drives, gratification 
must be sought indirectly through symbolic substitutes. Freud used 
his theory of infantile sexuality as the basis for his model of adult 
character structure. 

Freud inaugurated the psychoanalytic study of character in 1908 
with a short paper entitled “Character and Anal Eroticism.” In this 
paper, Freud claimed that three character traits that tend to ac- 
company one another—orderliness, parsimony, and obstinacy—are 
derivative of anal erotism. Freud viewed infantile behavior as in- 
stinctually based and posited that instinctual expression gradually 
becomes modified through experience. As parents place limits on 
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spontaneous instinctual expression and frustrate the infant’s quest 
for immediate instinctual gratification, the instinct is transformed 
through either sublimation or reaction-formation. 

Sublimation is based upon a displacement of the original instinc- 
tual aim. For example, pleasure in orderliness may be a displaced 
form of pleasure in retaining one’s feces, a symbolic equivalency 
established with the linking idea of keeping things in their proper 
place subject to one’s volitional control. 

Reaction-formation reflects a counterforce in which open instinc- 
tual expression is inhibited or deflected by its opposite. Thus, or- 
derliness may constitute a counterreaction to the wish to make a 
mess—the wish to make a mess being derivative of the desire to 
defy the demand for bowel control by defecating at will at times 
inconvenient for the parents. Character traits reflect a compromise 
between opposing forces, inhibiting open instinctual expression while 
covertly allowing for instinctual gratification in disguised ways. 
Character traits are overdetermined phenomena, condensed expres- 
sions of a variety of conflicting unconscious motives. 

Though orderliness may overtly seem like a form of cooperative- 
ness and compliance to social demand, it may covertly express 
a form of domination in subjecting others to one’s own standards 
of orderliness. Freud (1905a) described the “housewife’s psychosis” 
through which a wife obsessed with cleanliness and order may drive 
other family members crazy in subjecting them to her own strin- 
gent standards of domestic hygiene. 

In Freudian theory, character traits constitute an attempt at rec- 
onciliation of polar opposites. Originally, the polarity exists at an 
instinctual level, as in the conflict between swallowing and spitting 
out food or in expelling and retaining feces. Once the parents place 
their imprimatur on one side of the conflict in demanding that the 
child eat his food or contain his bowel movements, a moral element 
is brought in, as the child must choose between pleasing himself 
and pleasing his parents. Freud tied reaction-formation in particular 
to the development of shame, disgust, and morality. As the child 
identifies with parental disapproval of certain forms of instinctual 
behavior, he comes to disavow what was formerly pleasurable and 
represses that aspect of self. 
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What Freud discovered, though, is that parental disapproval or 
self-disapproval of so-called bad habits does not eliminate the plea- 
sure in bad habits. It simply renders the pleasure in bad habits 
unconscious, leading to a “return of the repressed.” There remains 
an unconscious drive to reexperience lost pleasures, which is ex- 
pressed in disguised symbolic form. Character formation is based 
upon the capacity for symbolization. Orderliness, parsimony, and 
obstinacy all constitute symbolic substitutes for the lost pleasures 
of anal retentiveness as well as a symbolic moral censure of the 
pleasures of anal expulsiveness. Without a capacity for symboliza- 
tion, instinctual expression would remain in its most concrete er- 
otogenic form. 

Symbolization provides a vehicle for differentiating conscious from 
unconscious levels of character structure. The conscious self is na- 
ive—taking things at face value in a concretistic and overly literal 
manner, oblivious to the symbolic meanings of one’s conduct (Jo- 
sephs 1987). The symbolic meaning remains unconscious because it 
is unacceptable. Symbolization allows for a substitute gratification 
of an unacceptable wish. Though at a conscious level the person 
obsessed with cleanliness believes that she hates dirt and is doing 
a valuable social service in setting perfectionist standards of clean- 
liness, at an unconscious level she is in love with dirt, constantly 
thinking about it, constantly seeking it, constantly exposing herself 
to it, and constantly touching it in cleaning it up. Thus the uncon- 
scious self reflects a polar opposite from the conscious self-concep- 
tion with which it seems incompatible. Though polar opposites may 
seem as dissimilar as day and night, such opposites share a common 
pole around which to revolve. Whether one hates dirt or loves dirt, 
the obsession with dirt provides a common unifying theme. 


The Anal Character Structure 


It didn't take long to discover (Abraham 1921; Jones 1925) that the 
so-called anal character was not so unidimensional as to be unre- 
lentingly orderly, parsimonious, and obstinate. The anal character 
though outwardly orderly may be privately messy, tolerating con- 
siderable disorder and disarray, like the impeccably dressed man 
whose personal finances are a mess or the accountant who is a stick- 
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ler for accuracy and precision in his work but who dresses shabbilvy. 
Sometimes the opposite trend is carefully hidden from public view, 
as in the home in which outwardly everything seems clean and neat, 
but if one were to look inside closets, cabinets, and dresser draw- 
ers, one would find items piled high, one upon the other, without 
order or organization. 

Freud painted a dynamic portrait of character so that an anal 
character could be orderly yet messy, parsimonious yet wasteful, 
obstinate yet compliant. In the Freudian view of character, contra- 
dictory trends and attitudes coexist in dynamic balance. Consistency 
of character is not at the level of overt behavior, as an anal char- 
acter may be overtly obstinate in one situation while overtly com- 
pliant in the next. Whether one is holding on to control in being 
defiant or letting go of control in being compliant, consistency re- 
sides in the ongoing preoccupation with the issue of control that 
provides a common unifying organizational theme. The demand char- 
acteristics of a situation do not so much determine behavior, as though 
behavior were completely stimulus-bound, but rather specific sit- 
uations evoke different aspects of one’s character, perhaps contra- 
dictory aspects. 

Freud also noted that anal character traits may be evidenced in 
mild or severe form so that the distinction between normal deriv- 
atives of anality and pathological derivatives is one of degree. Freud 
noted how intensified orderliness becomes pedantry, intensified par- 
simony becomes avarice and miserliness, and intensified obstinacy 
becomes defiance and vindictiveness. Freud believed that excessive 
gratification or frustration of instinctual behavior in childhood re- 
sults in pathological exaggerations of normal (i.e., socially appro- 
priate) character traits. Excessive gratification or frustration creates 
a lifelong fixation which intensifies the instinct, thus giving patho- 
logical behaviors a compulsive quality as symbolic substitutes for 
intensified unconscious drives, which demand immediate release. 
Character pathology is characterized by the rigidity and compul- 
siveness of typical behavior patterns, whereas normal character or- 
ganization remains flexible, spontaneous, and modulated. 

Freud (1905b), in his theory of infantile sexuality, linked partic- 
ular emotional conflicts to particular psvchosexual stages. The anal 
stage was associated with conflicts around maintaining control ver- 
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sus letting go of control, dominance and submission, sadism and 
masochism, and pleasing others versus pleasing oneself. Freud sug- 
gested that each character type reflected a compromise solution to 
particular intrapsychic conflicts. 

Thus, anally fixated individuals will be highly conflicted in re- 
gards to issues of control, power, status, autonomy, achievement, 
and approval, and symbolically express such conflicts at the level 
of overt behavior through character traits such as orderliness, par- 
simony, and compliance on the one hand, and messiness, waste- 
fulness, and defiance on the other. When such intrapsychic conflicts 
are intensified through a more extreme anal fixation, the behavioral 
derivative becomes a less disguised version of the original conflict, 
and may take the form of domination, avarice, and sadism on the 
one hand and submission, masochism, and mindless conformity on 
the other. Here we see that four distinct overt behavioral patterns 
(i.e., the orderly, organized type; the nonconformist, defiant type; 
the dictatorial, sadistic type; and the masochistic, submissive type) 
are all variations on a common theme: different compromise solu- 
tions to the same anally based intrapsychic conflicts. 

In Freudian characterology, character type is based upon the un- 
derlying organizational theme rather than upon the cluster of as- 
sociated behaviorally observable traits. The coherency of the char- 
acter organization resides at the level of the common intrapsychic 
conflict rather than at the level of overt behavior, which constitutes 
a variation on a theme. Freud believed that evaluating character on 
the basis of overt conduct and conscious motive alone constituted 
a rather superficial level of analysis, and that not until the uncon- 
scious motive for conduct had been discovered could a person be 
said to have been understood in depth. The unconscious motive 
provides the underlying organizational theme which allows for con- 
tinuity in changing contexts. To illustrate the basic Freudian model 
of character structure, a schematic outline is drawn of the anal char- 
acter. (See figure 1.) 

The instinctual drives and the symbolic transformations through 
which substitute gratifications are formed are repressed and inac- 
cessible to consciousness. Censorship operates prereflectively at a 
preconscious level as a guardian of and gatekeeper to conscious 
awareness. Character traits as compromise formations have access 
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to consciousness as ego syntonic attitudes that bear the seal of ap- 
proval of the censor despite the fact that in a disguised manner 
these traits continue to express unacceptable impulses. Character 
traits as symbolic substitutes reflect what Freud called “the return 
of the repressed.” 


The Oral Character Structure 


Abraham (1924a/1925) extended Freudian thinking to describe the 
oral character and the genital character. The unifying organizational 
theme of the oral character revolves around issues of trust, depen- 
dency, and attachment. As soon as the infant encounters oral frus- 
tration, especially in the process of weaning, it becomes conflicted 
over oral desires: to suck at the breast, remaining dependent and 
attached, or to refuse the breast, asserting independence and sep- 
arateness. When the conflict is intensified as a result of excessive 
frustration or gratification the underlying conflict reads as: to des- 
perately cling to the breast in fear of abandonment and loss or to 
destroy the breast in a fit of impotent rage. 

As a compromise resolution of these conflicts, four clusters of 
associated traits have been subsumed under the heading of the oral 
character; the passive-dependent type, ever reliant on a caretaker; 
the counterdependent type, ever refusing the help of a caretaker; 
the clingy dependent type, ever frightened of losing a caretaker; 
and the entitled dependent type, ever demanding the ministrations 
of a caretaker. Whether inadequate and helpless, pseudo-indepen- 
dent and self-sufficient, abandoned and lost, or demanding and en- 
titled, all can be seen as reflecting strategies of resolving depen- 
dency conflicts and can therefore be considered variants of an es- 
sentially oral character structure. (See figure 2.) 


The Genital Character Structure 


The organizational theme of the genital character revolves around 
issues of competitiveness, rivalry, and initiative. As soon as the child 
begins to experience genital desires toward the parents, the specter 
of the incest taboo raises itself, making genital desires conflictual 
(i.e., the Oedipus conflict). To express genital desires means to break 
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a taboo, to defy adult authority, to compete with one’s sexual rivals 
for the privilege of sexual intimacy with a mutually desired other, 
and to risk the punishment of castration. Yet to inhibit genital de- 
sires means to endure a competitive defeat and witness the parental 
sexual union (i.e., the primal scene) as a jealous outsider. 

Intensification of such a conflict leads to the need to win sexual 
favors at any price in any manner, or to be a humiliated loser— 
forever the excluded other. The genital character in healthy form 
may become through sublimation a confident, assertive, caring, good 
sport who uninhibitedly obtains sexual gratification in nonincestuous 
relations, whereas in more severe form may become a Don Juan 
or femme fatale type, needing to make endless sexual conquests. 
When reaction-formation against genital desires dominates the pic- 
ture, what may emerge is a rather repressed, conventional, inhib- 
ited type who overtly seeks nonerotic forms of love and approval 
and, in more severe form, appears as a rather insecure, inadequate, 
asexual type who fears competition, initiative, and passionate self- 
assertion. (See figure 3.) 


Psychostructural Levels of Character Organization 


As each phase of psychosexual development was seen as associated 
with a stage of ego development, oral characters were viewed as 
relatively more primitive than genital characters, with anal char- 
acters in the middle. The dividing line between primitive and high- 
er level character structure was described as the division between 
pregenital/preoedipal organizations and genital/oedipal level organi- 
zations (Freud 1917b). The more severe the psychopathology, the 
greater the predominance of pregenital trends. 

Pregenital organizations were characterized by part-object rela- 
tions in which people are treated as need-gratifying objects rather 
than as whole persons, extreme ambivalence as a consequence of a 
failure to integrate love and hate, the pleasure principle tending to 
dominate the reality principle, and the consequent reliance on mag- 
ical, omnipotent modes of conflict resolution. In contrast, oedipal 
organizations were characterized by whole object relations, inte- 
gration of sexual and aggressive feelings, and the ascendancy of the 
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reality principle. Pathology at this level derives from excessive re- 
pression and inhibition. 

This delineation of two psychostructural levels of organization is 
a forerunner of Kernberg’s (1975) later differentiation of neurotic 
from borderline levels of functioning. Abraham (1924b) attempted 
to tie the traditional psychiatric disorders to particular stages of psy- 
chosexual development. To make developmental diagnosis more pre- 
cise, Abraham divided each of Freud’s psychosexual phases into two 
subphases, correlating each phase with a particular stage in the de- 
velopment of object-love. Schizophrenia was linked to the early oral 
sucking stage, while manic-depressive disorder and impulse disor- 
ders were linked to the late oral-sadistic stage. Paranoia was linked 
to the early anal-sadistic stage, whereas obsessive-compulsive dis- 
order was linked to the late anal-sadistic stage. Hysteria was linked 
to the early genital (phallic) phase, whereas the final genital stage 
was linked to the normal personality. Thus, schizoid, depressive, 
and impulse disorders were pathological variants of the oral char- 
acter. Paranoid and obsessive-compulsive disorders were patholog- 
ical variants of the anal character. Hysteric disorders were patho- 
logical variants of the genital character. 

Though the theory of libidinal types was illuminating, it proved 
insufficient when it was realized that there was not a one-to-one 
correspondence between any given character trait and a specific 
psychosexual stage. Though submission to the will of the dominant 
other is a quintessential anal concern, so that masochism can be 
seen as derivative of anal eroticism, masochism also can be linked 
to the oral phase around issues of forced feeding and to the genital 
phase around issues of penetration and rape. Masochistic characters 
are orally dependent, anally receptive, and genitally passive. Though 
Reich (1933) linked narcissism to phallocentrism, it becomes appar- 
ent that narcissism also is derivative of oral entitlement and anal 
sadism as well as of phallic exhibitionism. Thus, character pathology 
draws energy from each erogenous zone rather than being clearly 
linked to an exclusive psychosexual fixation point as was originally 
believed. The concepts of regression and of displacement upward 
made it inevitable that the boundaries between psychosexual stages 
would be blurred in terms of their diagnostic utility in evaluating 
adult character pathology. 
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Freud (1917b) noted the unconscious symbolic equation of penis, 
feces, and breast on the one hand, and vagina, anus, and mouth 
on the other. Thus, for a man, a feminine identification could be 
symbolically enacted in being anally penetrated, or a woman could 
symbolically refind the breast in fellatio. Oedipal conflicts could be 
replayed in a regressive anal form, as for example in the case in 
the obsessive man who—fearful of open competition with other 
men—expresses competitiveness covertly through anal derivatives, 
such as withholding cooperativeness with male colleagues, main- 
taining a compulsive work orientation in order to acquire more money 
than other men, and being possessive, domineering, and controlling 
in his relationships with women in order to insure that another man 
does not steal his prized possession. 

Whereas through regression, higher level conflicts are played out 
in lower level form, through displacement upward, lower level con- 
flicts may be played out in higher level forms. For example, oral 
dependence can be expressed through oedipal derivatives. An orally 
dependent woman fearful of abandonment may find that the easiest 
way to cling to a source of maternal supplies is to overtly cultivate 
her feminine charms in order to seduce a man who will worship 
her, cater to her, and promise never to leave her. What overtly 
may seem to represent a classic oedipal conquest represents the 
finding of a maternal substitute. 


Specific psychological conflicts are not as closely tied to specific 
erogenous zones as was originally thought. Though control tended 
to be seen as a predominantly anal concern, the oral stage infant 
also is grappling with issues of control in power struggles with the 
parents over swallowing or spitting out, to eat or not to eat on 
schedule. The genital stage child also struggles with the issue of 
control in terms of conflicts over masturbation and submission to 
parental authority in accepting the incest taboo. Though depen- 
dence was thought of as an oral derivative, the anal level child is 
quite dependent upon parental approval of success in bowel con- 
trol, whereas the genital level child is quite dependent upon pa- 
rental validation of appropriate gender role behavior as the genital 
level child becomes a little man or a little woman. Thus, issues 
such as trust, dependency, attachment, autonomy, control, power, 
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achievement, status, competitiveness, rivalry, love/hate, active/pas- 
sive, and so on, seem to run equally through all of the psychosexual 
stages. 

Klein’s (1928/1975) depiction of the early Oedipus complex fur- 
ther blurred the distinction between psychosexual stages. Klein dis- 
covered that rivalry, traditionally seen as a genital level oedipal de- 
rivative, originally manifests itself at the oral level when the baby 
views the father as a rival for oral supplies from the mother. More 
recently, Roiphe and Galenson (1981) discovered an early genital 
phase which begins at around 18 months of age and is coterminous 
with the anal phase. In the Kleinian view, psychosexuality does not 
unfold sequentially in a linear fashion but is instead present coter- 
minously from birth as a constitutional given. After all, the mouth, 
the anus, and the genitals are sites of pleasurable sensations from 
birth, if not prenatally as well. Certainly the first year of life in- 
cludes considerable anal and genital as well as oral stimulation in 
daily diapering and bathing so that all erogenous zones prove to be 
sites of considerable parental ministrations during the first year. 

For Freud, libidinal drives were thought to provide the uncon- 
scious organizational theme around which character traits cluster as 
symbolic substitutes for more direct instinctual discharge. Yet when 
it is recognized that any given cluster of character traits draws en- 
ergy from all psychosexual stages, the question arises as to what is 
the primary underlying organizational theme? For example, if the 
paranoid man is not only fearful of anal penetration as Starcke (1920) 
and Ophuijsen (1920) suggested, but also is fearful of being orally 
poisoned as well as genitally castrated, then what constitutes the 
central organizing unconscious element if such an element cannot 
be traced back to an exclusive psychosexual fixation point? The 
common organizational theme would seem to be a fear of abuse and 
mistreatment, a fear which cuts across each psychosexual stage in 
somewhat modified form. The unconscious organizational theme would 
seem to be a relational theme (i.e., will I be treated with dignity 
or disrespect by others?) rather than an exclusively sexual theme 
tied to a specific erotogenic zone. 

Without doubting that indeed the paranoid man unconsciously 
fears being orally poisoned, anally raped, and genitally castrated, 
the overarching unconscious theme around which character struc- 
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ture becomes organized can be seen as not an intrinsically erotic 
theme tied to a particular maturational epoch, but rather a rela- 
tional theme involving a profound mistrust of others, an interper- 
sonal concern which cuts across all stages of development. Psycho- 
sexual wishes and fears appear to represent concrete symbolizations 
(i.e., bodily metaphors) for primary relational concerns. 

Perhaps relational themes organize psychosexual expression rath- 
er than the other way around, as Freud had suggested. Sullivan 
(1953) and Fairbairn (1952) were the first to suggest that primary 
relational concerns provided the unconscious organizing principles 
that shaped psychosexual expression as well as determining the cluster 
of nuclear concerns around which character structure coalesces. Al- 
though Freud made a convincing case that unconscious erotic wish- 
es and fears are symbolically reflected in overt character traits, his 
suggestion that erotic drives provide the primary organizational prin- 
ciple around which character structure forms seems untenable once 
the clinical fact is recognized that each and every character trait 
reflects a highly overdetermined condensation of erotic motives de- 
riving from each phase of psychosexual development. 

Attempts at theoretical innovation can be seen as the search for 
the primary organizational principle around which character struc- 
ture forms. Whereas most psychoanalysts accept Freud’s basic psy- 
chodynamic model, much controversy exists over the fundamental 
motivations that drive and shape human conduct. Despite the dim- 
inution of the role of sexuality in subsequent theoretical innova- 
tions, the basic Freudian notions of conflict/compromise, surface/ 
depth, conscious/unconscious, individualism/conformity, integration 
versus separation of polar opposites, symbolic substitution, return 
of the repressed, and so on, should remain vital dimensions of any 
psychodynamic conception of character structure, regardless of the 
particular theory of motivation which is employed. 


2 


Defensive Styles 


Every character type suffers oral, anal, and genital conflicts, with 
perhaps greater intensity of particular libidinal conflicts in certain 
character types. When this was recognized, there began a search 
for other unconscious factors that may differentiate one character 
type from another. Freud (1923) developed the structural model 
when the topographic model proved insufficient to explain certain 
clinical phenomena. 

Originally for Freud, the contents of the unconscious mind con- 
sisted of forbidden sexual fantasies and traumatic memories, which 
were prevented from gaining access to awareness through the work- 
ings of preconscious censorship. In the analytic situation, the pre- 
conscious censor was thought to create resistance to the uninhibited 
flow of free associations. At first Freud (1914b) believed that resis- 
tance was a surface phenomenon and that if one worked from sur- 
face to depth—interpreting resistance before content—the uncon- 
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scious content would spontaneously gain access to conscious aware- 
ness as the resistance was overcome and worked through. By 1923 
Freud realized that resistance analysis was a painstaking task, since 
he discovered the ubiquity of resistance to the awareness of resis- 
tance. Though relatively closer to the surface of awareness than the 
sexual fantasies and traumatic memories whose expression resis- 
tance serves to inhibit, resistance is nevertheless a deeply uncon- 
scious phenomenon without any ready access to conscious aware- 
ness. 


There can be no question but that this resistance emanates from his 
ego ... We have come upon something in the ego itself which is 
also unconscious, which behaves exactly like the repressed—that is, 
which produces powerful affects without itself being conscious and 


which requires special work before it can be made conscious. (Freud 
1923: 17) 


Only the most superficial aspects of the censor were precons- 
cious. Much of the work of censorship was dynamically unconscious 
in that there was resistance to the awareness of self-censorship. In 
the structural model, the functions of the censor—moral prohibition 
and defense—were divided between the superego and the ego. The 
superego as a self-critical agency forbids the overt expression of erotic 
and aggressive drives, generating an anxiety-laden intrapsychic con- 
flict between impulse expression and impulse inhibition. The ego 
works to institute a defensive operation which effects a compromise 
solution which attenuates anxiety generated by intrapsychic conflict. 
These defense mechanisms are triggered by signal anxiety (Freud 
1926), which alerts the ego to a potential situation of danger which 
it then evades through an unconscious defensive action. Important 
aspects of the superego as well as of the ego’s mechanisms of de- 
fense remain dynamically unconscious, for to make one element of 
the intrapsychic conflict conscious would threaten to bring into aware- 
ness the entire constellation of conflictual issues. 

Thus the ego institutes secondary defenses that are preconscious, 
which serve to generate resistance to the awareness of unconscious 
ego defense mechanisms. For example, an obsessive man may be 
unconsciously conflicted between anal sadistic impulses and guilt 
over the destructiveness inherent in such impulses. Whenever un- 
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disguised derivatives of anal sadistic impulses press toward aware- 
ness, this creates a situation of danger in which fear of punishment 
for those impulses comes to the fore. Signal anxiety evoked by the 
intensification of conflict triggers a defense mechanism such as reac- 
tion-formation as a compromise solution. Rather than torment peo- 
ple overtly, the obsessive will torment them covertly—for instance, 
by trying to be helpful by constantly calling attention to and trying 
to correct others’ minor imperfections. 

If the analyst interprets that such helpfulness through the ex- 
cessive use of constructive criticism is a defense against as well as 
a covert expression of sadistic impulses, then the patient is likely 
to respond with a secondary defense, such as rationalization, to avoid 
recognition of his unconscious utilization of reaction-formation. The 
obsessive may point to all the people who have benefited from his 
acute powers of observation in order to prove the genuineness of 
his benevolent intentions, thereby drawing conscious attention away 
from the emotional wounds inflicted in the process, and from his 
unconscious aim of wounding the other through his so-called “help- 
ful hints.” (See figure 4.) 


Styles of Defending the Self 


Anna Freud, in The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense codified 
the psychoanalytic view of defense mechanisms prevalent at that 
time. In regards to the unconscious nature of ego defense mecha- 
nisms, Anna Freud suggested the following: “All the defensive mea- 
sures of the ego against the id are carried out silently and invisibly. 
The most that we can ever do is to reconstruct them in retrospect: 
we can never really witness them in operation” (1936: 8). When it 
came to the uniqueness of the individual, she suggested that it was 
more in the ego than in the id that a person’s individuality could 
be found: “By translating symbols we may reveal the contents of 
the id without really gaining any deeper psychological understand- 
ing of the individual with whom we are dealing” (p. 17). 
Unconscious sexual fantasy and its symbolic transformations tend 
to be more universal phenomena than the individual’s mode of de- 
fending against the emergence of such unconscious fantasies. Style 
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of self-defense is more individualistic than the archaic fantasies that 
such defenses serve to disavow. For example, according to Abraham 
(1924b), both obsessive-compulsive characters and paranoid char- 
acters are conflicted over their anal eroticism. What distinguishes 
an obsessive from a paranoid is the manner of defending against 
anal sadistic impulses. The obsessive defends against anal sadism 
through reaction-formation, the unconscious idea being: “I am not 
someone who wants to humiliate and torment others, because in 
fact I’m just the opposite—a really nice, compliant, and cooperative 
person.” When there is a return of the repressed sadism and the 
obsessive doubts his goodness, he seeks the reassurance and ap- 
proval of others to validate the fact that he is a kind person. In 
contrast, the paranoid person defends against anal sadism through 
projection, the unconscious idea being: “I do not want to humiliate 
and torment others; in fact, they want to torment and humiliate 
me.” When there is a return of the repressed sadism, the paranoid 
assumes that her desire to hurt others is an entirely justified self- 
protective response to those who would torture and humiliate her. 

Thus, character types may be differentiated on the basis of pri- 
mary unconscious ego defense mechanism. A. Freud (1936) sug- 
gested that obsessives primarily employ regression, reaction-forma- 
tion, isolation, and undoing; paranoids primarily employ introjection 
and projection; hysterics primarily employ repression; sadists utilize 
identification with the aggressor; whereas masochists use reversal in 
turning aggression against the self. Narcissists can be seen as pri- 
marily employing denial and overvaluation. 

Though linking specific defense mechanisms to particular char- 
acter types proved an innovation over linking character types to 
psychosexual fixation points alone, closer examination suggests that 
each character type employs the whole gamut of defense mecha- 
nisms. For example, obsessives pervasively employ projection, a sup- 
posedly paranoid defense mechanism, when obsessives project their 
perfectionistic superego onto others and are in constant need of as- 
surance and approval. Obsessives also employ repression, remaining 
as unaware as any hysteric of unconscious incestuous longings. In 
addition to repression, hysterics employ reaction-formation when they 
oppose their wish to do something forbidden with its opposite—a 
need to appear utterly innocent—and employ projection when they 
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imagine that everyone else wants to seduce them into doing for- 
bidden things while they resist temptation in order to preserve their 
chastity. It would seem that just as there are universal unconscious 
sexual fantasies, there are also universal unconscious defense mech- 
anisms. Though it is an advancement in knowledge to understand 
more comprehensively what is universal in human nature, what must 
be comprehended to advance the theory of character structure is 
individual difference. Repression, denial, reaction-formation, pro- 
jection, isolation, undoing, introjection, splitting, and so on, appear 
to be universally present unconscious defense mechanisms, all of 
which are employed by each character type at one time or another. 
Thus, character types cannot be accurately differentiated on the ba- 
sis of predominant unconscious defense mechanism alone. 


Character Armor 


Reich (1933), in his classic work Character Analysis, developed a 
holistic notion of defensive processes in contradistinction to the re- 
ductionistic approach to defense implied in the attempt to isolate 
and classify specific defense mechanisms. Can there be denial of 
external reality without concurrently repressing the wishes associ- 
ated with that piece of external reality, and can a forbidden wish 
be repressed without also denying the reality of its frustration? Can 
one introject the good breast without concurrently projecting one’s 
own infantile omnipotence onto the breast, and can one project one’s 
sadism onto another without simultaneously introjecting the other 
as a persecutory superego? It is artificial to attempt to isolate and 
differentiate specific defense mechanisms that seem to operate in 
tandem. Defense mechanisms overlap in mode of operation and are 
thus not as distinctly different as may seem to be the case at first 
glance, so that perhaps it is better to speak of defensive processes 
rather than of defense mechanisms. 

Reich adopted a holistic approach to defensive processes when 
he differentiated character types on the basis of character armor. 
As a metaphor, the concept of character armor has often been crit- 
icized for its militaristic resonances, though Freud was fond of mil- 
itary metaphors himself. The notion of character armor conveys that 
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unconscious self-defense is always a manner of protecting the whole 
person through a comprehensive strategy of self-protection which 
shields the individual from head to toe, so to speak. When Reich 
spoke of analyzing character armor, he was not advocating the anal- 
ysis of specific defense mechanisms but rather the analysis of an all- 
pervasive defensive attitude. To analyze an attitude means to dis- 
sect all of the beliefs, values, ideals, aspirations, ambitions, prin- 
ciples, judgements, presumptions, and so on, which comprise a per- 
son's attitude. Though character types cannot be differentiated on 
the basis of the prevalence of isolated defense mechanisms, perhaps 
character types can be differentiated on the basis of characteristic 
defensive attitudes, a defensive attitude seen as the overarching pat- 
tern of defensive processes a person characteristically utilizes. 

For example, although obsessives do indeed regress from oedipal 
conflicts to an anal fixation and then defend against the anxiety gen- 
erated by anal sadistic wishes through reaction-formation, isolation 
of affect, and undoing, what perhaps is the essence of what makes 
an obsessive an obsessive is the defensive belief that all conflicts in 
life can be solved through improved self-control. Reich described 
compulsive characters as “living machines” (1933: 238). The uncon- 
scious belief that omnipotent self-control will lead to ultimate suc- 
cess in love and work serves as an all purpose defensive solution, 
a sort of philosophy for living applicable to every conceivable anx- 
iety-laden conflictual situation. Such an overarching defensive atti- 
tude cannot be reduced to one or even two specific defense mech- 
anisms alone. In fact, any defense mechanism can be employed in 
the service of the quest for omnipotent self-control. For example, 
obsessives may employ projection in the service of omnipotent self- 
control in projecting their own overly demanding superego onto a 
superior who is then seen as a harsh taskmaster, inspiring the ob- 
sessive to even greater heights of perfectionism. 

Reich suggested that character armor serves as an overall nar- 
cissistic defense of the ego (1933: 188). 


The character armor is the molded expression of narcissistic defense 
chronically embedded in the psychic structure. (p. 56) 


Character consists in a chronic change of the ego which one might 
describe as a “hardening” . . . its purpose is to protect the ego from 
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external and internal dangers. As a protective formation that has be- 
come chronic, it merits the designation “armoring,” for it clearly con- 
stitutes a restriction of the psychic mobility of the personality as a 
whole. (p. 171-172) 


The “repressions have to be cemented” together, the ego has to 
“harden”, the defense has to take on a chronically operative, auto- 
matic character. (p. 173) 


Various defense mechanisms become “cemented” together as an ov- 
erarching strategy of self-protection. Character armor attenuates 
anxiety generated by intrapsychic conflict in the service of protect- 
ing the integrity of the ego. The “hardening” of the ego insures a 
certain degree of stability and continuity of the personality. 

Reich differentiated normal from neurotic character structure on 
the basis of the rigidity of the character armor. 


The degree of character flexibility, the ability to open oneself to the 
outside world or to close oneself to it, depending upon the situation, 
constitutes the difference between a reality-oriented and a neurotic 
character structure. (1933: 172) 


A compulsive character will never become a hysterical character; a 
paranoid character will never become a compulsive neurotic char- 
acter; a choleric will never become a phlegmatic, nor will a sanguine 
character become melancholic. However, it is definitely possible to 
effect quantitative changes which approximate qualitative changes when 
they have reached a certain measure ... The inhibited person be- 
comes freer; the fear-ridden, more courageous; the overconscien- 
tious, relatively less scrupulous; the unscrupulous more conscien- 
tious; but that certain undefinable “personal note” is never lost. (p. 139) 


For example, the pathologically rigid obsessive character attempts 
to achieve omnipotent self-control, whereas the flexible obsessive 
settles for realistic self-control and learns to accept what is beyond 
volitional control; nevertheless even the reconstituted, flexibly mod- 
ulated obsessive continues to value self-control above all other vir- 
tues. 

Though the metaphor of character armor suggests something mono- 
lithic and ponderous, Reich's discussion of character resistances sug- 
gests a view of defensive processes which is multilayered and com- 
plex. As character armor reflects an overarching defensive strategy, 
its implementation may vary from situation to situation. The im- 
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plementation of an effective strategy requires intelligence in assess- 
ment, planning, execution, reception of feedback, and evaluation of 
results in preparation for future defensive actions. Freud sometimes 
personified resistance as an opponent in a game of chess, implying 
that psychological self-defense may entail a sophisticated strategy. 
The fact that all these cognitive operations may transpire automat- 
ically and unconsciously in a very short duration of time speaks to 
the sophistication of the unconscious operations of the ego. Reich 
described how the most-surface aspect of character armor is ego- 
syntonic, based as it is upon secondary narcissism: “The phase of 
the breakdown of secondary narcissism . . . rouses strong negative 
strivings in the patient against the analysis” (p. 152). 

For example, the obsessive is proud of his self-control, though 
it constitutes an unconscious defense against the spontaneous 
expression of feelings. If the obsessive’s self-control is questioned, 
his pride is wounded and he responds angrily as a backup defense 
when the character armor has been breached. The angry response 
serves as a defense against exposing aspects of the self that are con- 
strued as weak-willed and vulnerable. Since the angry response re- 
flects an ego-dystonic loss of self-control, once the angry response 
accomplishes its purpose in warding off further threats to self-con- 
trol, the obsessive can reconstitute the self-controlled attitude that 
had been temporarily threatened and disrupted. Here we see a con- 
ception of character structure as a self-perpetuating organization which 
reconstitutes itself when destabilized. The idea of a narcissistic de- 
fense suggests that character structure serves to maintain a hom- 
eostatic balance in terms of narcissistic equilibrium and that signal 
anxiety is generated in the anticipation of a narcissistic wound. 

Reich also differentiated verbal from nonverbal levels of char- 
acter organization. Freud deciphered unconscious content largely 
through treating the patient’s spoken words as symbolic substitutes. 
Through a “text analysis” of the patient’s verbalizations, an uncon- 
scious subtext could be ascertained. Reich suggested that uncon- 
scious attitudes were also expressed in nonverbal form—in “how” 
the patient expresses himself in his actions in contradistinction to 
“what” the patient expresses verbally. Style of communication ex- 
presses unconscious attitudes as readily as does the latent meaning 
of the verbal content of communication. Though Freud was attuned 
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to nonverbal communication, Reich was one of the first analysts to 
examine in a more systematic manner what more recently has been 
called “body language.” The verbal level was seen as reflecting the 
secondary narcissistic defense based largely upon identification with 
the parents. The nonverbal level was seen as reflecting a primary 
narcissistic defense comprising the original infantile rebellion against 
instinctual limitation prior to later conformity to parental dictates. 

Though much nonverbal communication reflects conscious atti- 
tudes and as such amplifies, highlights, and embellishes verbal com- 
munication, certain aspects of nonverbal communication seem to re- 
flect an unconscious attitude which seems to contradict the verbally 
communicated message. Thus, verbal and nonverbal communication 
may offer mixed signals expressing contradictory attitudes in which 
verbally expressed conformity, compliance, and conventionality hide 
nonverbally expressed resentment, rebellion, fear, and mistrust. 

For example, the hysteric may verbally present himself as chaste 
and innocent yet nonverbally convey predatory seductiveness as well 
as a fear of becoming someone else’s prey. Both the verbal and 
nonverbal aspects of the hysteric’s character armor reflect an ov- 
erarching strategy of defense against passive genital and incestuous 
longings that evoke penetration anxiety and castration anxiety as pun- 
ishment for violating the incest taboo. The unconscious nonverbal 
level as a primary defense turns passive into active, in being the 
seducer rather than the seduced; whereas the conscious verbal level 
provides a secondary defense—a defense against awareness of the 
primary defense—in masking the nonverbal seductiveness with a 
verbal facade of feigned innocence. (See figure 5.) 


Character types can be differentiated on the basis of the organi- 
zation of their character armor. Though Reich developed the holis- 
tic notion of character armor, his psychodynamic formulations tended 
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to be recapitulations of Freud’s and Abraham’s traditional psychos- 
exual analysis of character types. The following formulations in ab- 
breviated form illustrate the implications of Reich’s model of char- 
acter armor, implications he did not fully spell out himself. 


Obsessive-compulsive characters verbally portray themselves 
as cooperative, conscientious, and dutiful while nonverbally 
conveying resentment of anyone who attempts to undermine 
their self-control. This defensive strategy protects against the 
unconscious wish for and fear of letting go of control, the 
overarching defensive strategy being the achievement of om- 
nipotent self-control. 

Hysterical characters verbally portray themselves as innocent, 
while being nonverbally seductive as a defense against the 
wish for and fear of being seduced. The overarching defen- 
sive strategy is to be a winner in the game of predator/prey, 
seducer/seduced. 

Depressive/masochistic characters verbally portray themselves 
as innocent victim/abandoned child while nonverbally being 
reproachful toward others who have failed to save them 
from abandoment and abuse. These attitudes serve as an 
overarching defense against the wish for and fear of cling- 
ing to an omnipotent caretaker. The overarching strategy is 
guilt-induction as a means of insuring that one is always 
loved. 

Narcissistic characters verbally portray themselves as highly ad- 
mirable and lovable while nonverbally conveying arrogance 
and contempt. This serves as a defense against a wish for 
and a fear of basking in the reflected glory of someone greater 
than themselves. The overarching defensive strategy is to 
remain the center of attention no matter what—never pushed 
to the periphery and never humbled. 

Paranoid characters present themselves verbally as self-right- 
eously indignant while being nonverbally intimidating and 
coercive, all as a defense against being in a passive/sub- 
missive position which is both wished for and feared. The 
overarching defensive strategy is that of controlling the oth- 
er before he controls you. 

Schizoid characters verbally portray themselves as shy and timid 
while nonverbally conveying smug self-sufficiency as a de- 
fense against the wish for and fear of dependence. The ov- 
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erarching strategy is distance through counterdependent self- 
sufficiency. 

Antisocial characters verbally present themselves as trust- 
worthy and harmless while nonverbally conveying a ruth- 
less opportunistic orientation as a defense against a wish for 
nurturance and a fear of their own neediness. The over- 
arching strategy of defense is to be top dog in a dog-eat-dog 
world. 


The unconscious wishes and fears among the character types tend 
to be more similar than not: how to be autonomous without being 
disconnected from sources of love and support, and how to be loved 
and supported without being controlled, abused, or abandoned. As 
such, these intrapsychic conflicts can be construed as universal ex- 
istential dilemmas that cut across all developmental epochs. Al- 
though such conflicts can be rephrased in terms of psychosexual 
metaphors and are often expressed by patients in terms of an ar- 
chaic sexual symbol system, such conflicts transcend the particulars 
of any specific psychosexual stage. 

What differentiates one character type from another is the or- 
ganization of the character armor and the overarching strategy of 
defense upon which the character armor is based. It becomes ap- 
parent that no two character types employ the same overarching 
defensive strategy. Again, what makes an obsessive uniquely ob- 
sessive is the quest for omnipotent self-control. It is not so much 
that other character types do not find the issue of control conflic- 
tual, but that they handle the conflict in their own distinct manner. 
As a defense against being controlled, the paranoid controls the oth- 
er rather than the self; the hysteric seduces the other; the depres- 
sive/masochist makes the other feel guilty; the narcissist impresses 
the other; the schizoid recoils from the other; the antisocial exploits 
the other. It is unique to the obsessive to deflect the control of 
others by making a virtue of self-control. 

The Freudian approach maps out the basic conflict/defense mod- 
el and elucidates fundamental nuclear conflicts and mechanisms of 
defense. The employment of an analytic/reductionistic approach al- 
lowed what was universal in human nature to be spectacularly re- 
vealed, but failed to elucidate that “personal note” that differen- 
tiates one individual from another. Reich, in adopting a holistic per- 
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spective, was able to point the way toward discovering the essence 
of that personal element that distinguishes one individual from an- 
other. Once a person’s overarching strategy of self-defense has been 
discovered, something relatively unique about that person has been 
discerned, something that is not universally true for everyone. 

The question that remains is whether there are aspects of per- 
sonality functioning other than strategy of defense to establish a 
person’s individuality. The conflict/defense model views human 
character as a primarily reactive, compensatory, and defensive 
structure. Are there varying nonreactive, noncompensatory, and non- 
defensive aspects of character structure among individuals? As we 
shall see, aspects of character structure such as cognitive style, in- 
terpersonal style, organization of internalized object relations, and 
the organization of the self demand that this question be answered 
in the affirmative. 


3 


Cognitive Styles 


In extending psychoanalysis from a study of psychopathology to a 
general psychology, Freud attempted to establish that virtually all 
aspects of psychological development were compromise solutions for 
intrapsychic conflicts. The origins of thought were believed to re- 
side in hallucinatory wish fulfillment subsequent to instinctual frus- 
tration. Language acquisition was seen as motivated and structured 
by the need to find symbolic substitutes for frustrated wishes. The 
development of accurate perception of external reality was thought 
to be based upon a gradual relinquishment of the pleasure principle 
in lieu of the reality principle. Motor development, curiosity, and 
exploratory activity were thought to develop in reaction to the shat- 
tering of the illusion of infantile omnipotence. Once the infant could 
no longer passively sit back and magically have its wishes fulfilled, 
it had to master external reality as a necessary pathway to instinc- 
tual fulfillment. Thus, not only was social/emotional development a 
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product of instinctual transformation and conflict resolution, but so 
was cognitive development, language acquisition, and perceptual- 
motor development. 

Freud’s view that all aspects of psychological development are 
derivative of conflict/defense resolution proved untenable as analyt- 
ically oriented researchers began to study infant development. They 
made two discoveries that seemed incompatible with Freudian the- 
ory: 1) from birth, infants display a variety of preprogrammed per- 
ceptual and cognitive capacities, suggesting some degree of sophis- 
tication of ego processes from birth; 2) a considerable amount of 
learning transpires in quiet states during which both anxiety and 
instinctual tension are low. 

Both of these observations run counter to Freudian develop- 
mental theory. Freud assumed that the libidinal instincts were the 
most significant constitutional givens at birth and that the ego de- 
veloped primarily in reaction to instinctual frustration. Freud also 
assumed that virtually all later learning was motivated by and based 
upon the necessity of coping with instinctual frustration. From this 
view, ego development was seen as essentially reactive, compen- 
satory, and defensive. What now seems to be more the case is that 
adaptive ego capacities are present from birth. Although ego de- 
velopment may in part be stimulated by the challenge of coping 
with frustration and conflict, much ego development transpires 
through an intrinsic pleasure in mastery that is neither anxiety-driv- 
en nor a symbolic substitute for lost erotic pleasures. Infants display 
curiosity, exploratory behavior, and stimulus-seeking behavior from 
birth as well as certain preprogrammed abilities to perceive and 
differentiate aspects of the environment. 

Hartmann (1939/1958) recognized that for psychoanalysis to be- 
come a general psychology, it had to address the problem of ad- 
aptation to external reality as a primary phenomenon rather than 
as an incidental and secondary means of drive discharge. Hartmann 
suggested the concept of “conflict-free spheres” (p. 8) of “autono- 
mous ego development” (p. 101) to account for the fact that per- 
ceptual-motor, cognitive, and linguistic development appear to be 
constitutionally based ego propensities which unfold and are shaped 
to a large extent independent of intrapsychic conflict given an “av- 
erage expectable environment” (p. 51). This is not to say that in- 
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trapsychic conflict may not impinge upon and warp the natural un- 
folding of such maturational processes or prove a challenging stim- 
ulus to the development of such fundamental adaptive capacities. 
It is also not to say that such adaptive capacities once developed 
may not be used in the service of defense. It is to say, though, 
that significant sectors of ego development are constitutionally based 
propensities the unfolding and final structure of which are signifi- 
cantly determined by learning experiences during critical periods of 
development. Thus ego functions such as judgment, impulse con- 
trol, reality-testing, sense of reality, and even defense mechanisms 
are based upon and shaped by a substructure of perceptual-motor, 
cognitive, and linguistic capacities, which develop as primary modes 
of adaptation to external reality. 

As mentioned previously, the implementation of an overarching 
strategy of defense requires considerable cognitive sophistication— 
the capacity to assess, develop, plan, execute, and evaluate a stra- 
tegic response to a situation of danger. Such strategic thinking moves 
considerably beyond the more basic fight or flight response that 
seems to constitute an archaic precursor to the sophisticated defen- 
sive processes exhibited in the organization of character armor. 


Cognition and Character 


The question that arises in terms of the development of a psycho- 
analytic theory of character is whether there are distinct styles of 
adaptation or distinct styles of strategic thinking of which style of 
defense is a specialized manifestation. Shapiro (1965) in his classic 
work, Neurotic Styles, answered this question in the affirmative and 
proceeded to describe the underlying cognitive styles of which neu- 
rotic styles are an expression. Shapiro stated: 


The defensive process described may, therefore, be regarded as a 
special case of the operation of the general style of functioning, namely, 
the operation of that style under special conditions of tension. (p. 
144) 


The commonly listed defense mechanisms should be susceptible to 
analysis in terms of the thought and attention processes, affect modes, 
and the like, that are involved in them—analysis, in other words, as 
aspects or features of more general modes of functioning. (1965: 195) 
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He suggested that such general modes of thinking, perceiving, and 
feeling derive from a “biologically rooted nucleus of psychological 
structure” (p. 10) around which character structure forms as a result 
of developmental experiences. Though conflict may shape the de- 
velopment of a specific mode of functioning, Shapiro suggested that 
once established, a mode of functioning may acquire functional au- 
tonomy. 


The modes of functioning are obtained from the content of the in- 
fantile conflict, which is their presumed origin, and achieve, in this 
respect at least, an autonomy or independence from that original con- 
flict, a feature that is critical to the concept of generalized forms of 
functioning. (p. 7) 


Shapiro viewed adult character structure as a self-maintaining, 
self-perpetuating, and self-regulating organization that has acquired 
functional autonomy from the nuclear conflicts and traumatic inci- 
dents of the past that may have originally set the future course for 
character development. The Freudian approach implies that, with- 
in the adult’s unconscious mind, infantile conflicts and traumas re- 
main frozen as though in a time warp, resulting in a distortion of 
what would otherwise be a normal state of affairs. For Shapiro, the 
compulsive character is compulsive not because of enduring uncon- 
scious conflicts over anal sadism and harsh toilet training, but be- 
cause of a contemporary prereflective attitude which demands a per- 
fectionistically self-controlled performance. 


People learn mostly according to their preconceptions; this is not to 
say that those preconceptions are unalterable, but it certainly does 
imply a conservative human tendency in the face of a new set of 
facts. (p. 182) 


Character structure reflects a preconception which seeks confirma- 
tion and in gaining confirmation reinforces itself. Character can be 
seen as a self-fulfilling prophecy, a self-perpetuating organization 
which is not reliant upon unconscious infantile drives or traumas 
as a deus ex machina. From this perspective, what triggers a defen- 
sive process is anything that creates cognitive dissonance in failing 
to fit in with one’s preconceptions. Pathology can then be seen as 
a result of being narrow-minded, whereas health results from broad- 
mindedness, an ability to view the world from multiple perspec- 
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tives rather than remaining restricted to a unidimensional view of 
things. 

In Freudian theory, the ego-syntonic attitudes of consciousness 
are essentially rationalizations—self-deceptive illusions that conceal 
one’s true attitudes and feelings, which remain unconscious. For 
Shapiro, the attitudes of consciousness can be seen as an adaptive 
rationale, rather than as solely a rationalization. Under conditions 
of stress, an adaptive rationale may be used defensively as a ra- 
tionalization. But the prereflective adaptive rationale primarily func- 
tions as a schema for making sense of one’s experience, a way of 
ordering experience so as to arrive at a rational explanation of events. 
Shapiro's orientation shifts the focus of examination from the op- 
erations of the unconscious mind to the attitudes of consciousness 
and the “preconscious automatisms” (Hartmann 1939/1958: 86) that 
give shape and form to subjective experience. Shapiro attended to 
the phenomenology of experience, the surface of the mind, rather 
than to the unconscious processes of which conscious experience is 
presumably a derivative manifestation. Shapiro's clinical formula- 
tions remain within the phenomenology of subjective experience 
without recourse to hypothetical models of unconscious transfor- 
mation, which can never be seen or experienced, though inferred 
as a means of causal explanation. 

Shapiro (1965) illustrated his point of view in describing the 
obsessive-compulsive, paranoid, hysterical, and impulsive cognitive 
styles. He suggested that the cognitive underpinning of the obses- 
sive-compulsive style was the persistent tendency to utilize an in- 
tense, sharp, focus of attention. The obsessive-compulsive is peren- 
nially concentrating on details. There is a continuous sense of tense 
deliberateness and a sense of effort, of constant trying. This atten- 
tional style gives rise to characteristic ways of thinking, feeling, re- 
lating, and defending oneself. Thinking will necessarily be analyti- 
cal, dogmatic, and critical. The constant search for incongruity re- 
sults in self-doubt and indecision. Affective experience will be 
attenuated, as the narrow focus of attention to detail precludes the 
spontaneous experience of emotion, which is a more diffuse global 
experience. Relationships will be rule-bound, oriented toward the 
way one should behave rather than the way one wants to behave, 
since interpersonal experience is filtered through a deliberate focus 
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that precludes spontaneous give-and-take. In the light of the afore- 
mentioned characteristic modes of functioning, defensive action could 
not be other than an intensification of efforts at self-control through 
focusing more intently, thinking more critically, ignoring emotional 
distractions more completely, and relating to others more correctly. 
(See figure 6.) 

According to Shapiro, whereas the obsessive-compulsive deploys 
a careful, studious, and measured form of attention, the paranoid 
deploys an actively scanning, searching, and highly biased form of 
attention. The paranoid person is hyperalert and hypersensitive to 
all cues that may confirm the paranoid’s preconceptions. Nothing 
else captures his attention. As a result, the paranoid’s thinking is 
necessarily prejudicial; his feelings are necessarily apprehensive in 
anticipating the confirmation of his worst expectations, and his re- 
lationships are necessarily mistrustful in bracing himself for preju- 
dicial treatment. Given an orientation that is braced for certain disaster, 
the only possible defense is a feverish attempt to control others or the 
environment in the desperate hope of forestalling the inevitable. 

Shapiro contrasted the rigidly deployed attentional style of obses- 
sive-compulsive and paranoid characters with the loosely deployed 
attentional style of hysterical and impulsive characters. Hysterics 
employ a global and impressionistic mode of attention. As a result, 
thinking will be naive, overgeneralized, vague, and cliche-ridden; 
feelings will be labile, diffuse, and intense; and relationships will 
be highly dependent upon the influence of the other. Defense will 
necessarily be an intensification of these general modes of func- 
tioning: to hear no evil, see no evil, and remember no evil; to allow 
overdramatized feelings to guide conduct; and to be swept away by 
a new relationship in order to escape the undue influence of the 
last relationship. 

The impulsives’ deployment of attention is characterized by “whim” 
(p. 135). As a consequence, their thinking will be opportunistic, 
their feelings will be transient and stimulus-bound, and their re- 
lationships will be based upon using others as vehicles to giving in 
to the temptations of the moment. When threatened, in self-de- 
fense, opportunism becomes exploitativeness, transient feeling-states 
become triggers to impulsive action, and the thoughtless use of oth- 
ers becomes ruthless manipulation. 


FIGURE 6. Cognitive Style as Expressed by the Obsessive- 
Compulsive Character 
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In a later work, Shapiro proposed that motivation and wishes do 
not so much spur cognition as in Freudian theory but are given 
form and shape by a preexisting cognitive orientation. 


A wish is a motivation that may include anticipation of action and is 
formed out of an intrinsically imaginative relationship of the person 
to the external world. . . . If human motivation implies imagination 
and anticipation of action, its form will depend on the nature of one’s 
cognitive relationship with the world. (1981: 13) 


Shapiro described how cognitive organization shapes the experience 
of motivation. Concrete attitudes give rise to the experience of being 
motivated by external forces, like a marionette on a string. Conduct 
is experienced as stimulus-bound, reactive to the demand charac- 
teristics of a situation. Novel stimuli capture one’s attention; excit- 
ing objects arouse one’s needs; parental dictates command obedi- 
ence; and so on (Josephs 1989a). Since the concrete attitude is ego- 
centric, there is no sense of the self as a center of initiative. The 
egocentric experience of self is as a passive center of self-experi- 
ence, bombarded by stimuli to which the self is reactive. 

Curiously, Freud’s (1900) view of the role of consciousness was 
that of a sense organ for the perception of psychical qualities, a 
passive spectator on a train watching the scenery go by. The Freud- 
ian seat of consciousness is a consciousness organized according to 
concrete and egocentric attitudes. After all, the Freudian seat of 
consciousness is remarkably oblivious to its own motivations and 
wishes, taking unconsciously generated symbols quite literally (Jo- 
sephs 1987). 

Shapiro suggested that the sense of autonomy—experiencing 
oneself as a self-directing volitional agent—is dependent upon the 
acquisition of an abstract attitude. The capacity for imagination is 
one of the first means of abstracting oneself from being stimulus- 
bound to the demand characteristics of a situation. Imagination al- 
lows one to envision multiple futures and multiple possibilities of 
action. Before one can have a sense of choosing to act in a certain 
way, one must experience a freedom of choice, and in order to be 
able to experience a freedom of choice one must be capable of 
imagining the possibilities. To entertain a wish is to imagine a pos- 
sibility and, in so doing, to position oneself to aspire toward a goal 
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toward which one may intentionally direct oneself. A higher level 
of abstraction is achieved through the capacity for self-reflection— 
to observe and evaluate oneself objectively. As long as an attitude 
operates prereflectively (i.e., without self-reflection), one is only aware 
of the final interpretation of events, but not of the implicit as- 
sumptions upon which an interpretation is based. Without self-re- 
flection one remains embedded within one’s prejudices, without any 
sense of perspective in regard to oneself. 

Shapiro (1981) viewed rigid character as a form of compensation 
for an insufficiently developed sense of autonomy. Rigid characters 
experience themselves as vulnerably at the mercy of forces external 
to themselves, and compensate by attempting to regain a sense of 
self-agency through an effort of will: “Both types of rigid character 
must continually reinforce their sense of mastery: the paranoid per- 
son, by being “on top of” his circumstances, anticipating all threat- 
ening possibilities; the compulsive person, by exercising “will pow- 
er” and by activeness, doing and accomplishing” (p. 70). 

Since much of life requires spontaneity—especially achieving 
mutuality in interpersonal relationships—such rigidity of character 
is bound to prove maladaptive. The failure to acquire a sense of 
autonomy is associated with and derives from a failure to transcend 
the concrete attitude. The idea of compensating for a deficient sense 
of autonomy with an exaggerated sense of willfulness is a concrete 
notion, in imagining that one can concretely force oneself through 
an effort of will to be a different person other than who one is, 
upon command, rather than grasp the broader perspective in which 
human development is viewed as a process wherein capacities spon- 
taneously unfold under hospitable circumstances. From the broader 
perspective, personal growth requires openness to a process, an at- 
titude which cannot be forced by an effort of will. 

Though the capacity for abstraction allows for the sort of self- 
reflection that contributes to developing a relatively more objective 
view of oneself, it is never possible to observe oneself as a com- 
pletely detached spectator who possesses no observational bias. 
Shapiro (1989) critiqued the concept of the observing ego for its 
implication that it is possible to develop a psychic agency which 
operates outside of and independently of one’s character structure 
as though a neutral observer with no ax to grind. When we con- 
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template the nature of the self which engages in self-reflection, it 
becomes apparent that obsessives observe themselves with a sharp 
focus of attention, while hysterics observe themselves impression- 
istically. Thus, there are characteristic styles of self-observation and 
self-reflection when persons engage in such activities. Though ob- 
serving oneself from multiple perspectives yields a relatively more 
objective view of oneself than observing oneself from a singular con- 
crete perspective, one can never transcend the limitations of one’s 
particular style of self-observation. This is not to say that one could 
not potentially learn to deploy multiple observational styles but simply 
that the mode of observation invariably influences and shapes what 
is observed. 

With the advent of dual coding theory (Bucci 1985), it has be- 
come apparent that everyone processes information according to two 
different systems of thought. As a result of the study of commis- 
surotomized subjects, it became apparent that the left hemisphere 
of the brain processes information linguistically on the basis of dig- 
ital principles, whereas the right hemisphere of the brain processes 
information nonverbally on the basis of analogic principles. 

These two modes of information processing correspond to Freud’s 
(1900) differentiation between secondary process (i.e., digital) and 
primary process (i.e., analogical) modes of thought. Verbal coding 
tends to be analytic, logical, digital, linear, and sequential, whereas 
nonverbal coding tends to be analogic, pattern-matching, synthetic, 
and affect-organizing. Freud seems to have been in error to have 
viewed primary process as an exclusively primitive if not patholog- 
ical mode of mentation when it appears that high-level nonverbal 
processing seems prerequisite for creative genius and imaginative 
sophistication. Klein (1930/1975) and Bion (1962) in their work on 
the development of the capacity for symbol formation made it clear 
that creativity, imaginative complexity, and the richness of fantasy 
life is a complex developmental achievement which may become 
arrested or distorted in pathology. Reich’s (1933) observation of the 
frequent discrepancy between verbally expressed and nonverbally 
expressed attitudes can be understood in terms of dual coding the- 
ory. The verbal level reflects accommodation to the social system 
as language acquisition constitutes a primary means of encultura- 
tion. The child learns to articulate itself through the parents’ words. 
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In contrast, the nonverbal level reflects a prelinguistic processing 
of interpersonal experience in terms of assimilating social reality ac- 
cording to the child’s narcissistic requirements. 

A potential limitation of a cognitive approach to character struc- 
ture is that in highlighting the role of consciousness and of modes 
of adaptation there may be a relative deemphasis of unconscious 
processes and intrapsychic conflict. Cognitive views of the uncon- 
scious often tend to focus on prereflective preconceptions and non- 
verbal mentation, which are often preconscious rather than dynam- 
ically unconscious. One may entertain conflicting, incompatible, and 
contradictory preconceptions that generate cognitive dissonance. For 
a preconception to operate prereflectively simply means that it op- 
erates prior to one’s consciously thinking about it. Yet preconcep- 
tions may also operate unconsciously when one does not want to 
think about one’s preconceptions, disavows one’s preconceptions, 
and therefore resists awareness of one’s preconceptions. To focus 
largely upon ego-syntonic preconscious preconceptions that provide 
a rationale for adaptive behavior may lead to a neglect of repu- 
diated, ego-dystonic, preconceptions that exert their influence un- 
consciously. 

Though it is useful to understand that a compulsive’s ritualistic 
handwashing is entirely consistent with a preconscious rationale that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, reflecting the compulsive’s high re- 
gard for rules and authority, and allowing for a sense of pride in 
efficacious execution of such high standards, it would be wise not 
to forget Freud’s discovery that such conduct is also reactive to and 
a disguised expression of an opposite desire—to make a mess and 
dirty oneself. Contemporary cognitive therapists appear to commit 
the error of recognizing only preconscious beliefs and attitudes to 
the neglect of unconscious beliefs and attitudes. “The psychoanal- 
ytic school sees these structures as unconscious as not easily avail- 
able to the patient. The cognitive therapy view holds that the prod- 
ucts of this process are largely in the realm of awareness” (Beck, 
Freeman, et al., 1990: 4-5). 

Character cannot be understood in terms of either preconscious 
rationale or unacceptable unconscious fantasy alone, for both levels 
of functioning work in tandem as a dynamic unit. To give one level 
of functioning priority over the other is to fail to grasp the dynamic 
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balance between conscious and unconscious factors in character or- 
ganization. 

Another potential limitation of an exclusively cognitive approach 
to character structure is that it may depersonalize the psyche in 
treating the mind as though it were analogous to a computer whose 
sole function was information processing. Though character struc- 
ture does indeed reflect various modes of information processing, 
it is something greater than a mode of information processing alone. 
Thus, although it is useful to assess character structure along such 
cognitive dimensions as concrete/abstract, analogical/digital, introv- 
ersion/extroversion, field dependent/field independent, styles of at- 
tention, modes of strategic thinking, and so on, some of the per- 
sonal element is lost when modes of relating to self and others are 
reduced to the cognitive operations that make complex personal re- 
lationships possible. As we shall see, though style of defense is a 
specialized manifestation of a more general cognitive style, cogni- 
tive style is very much a product of environmental programming 
(i.e., the software) as well as of the preprogrammed biological giv- 
ens (i.e., the hardware). Since adaptation is primarily to a particular 
cultural milieu at a particular point in history rather than to some 
impersonal ahistorical material reality, what transforms a cognitive 
style into a character style is the interpersonal assumptions upon 
which strategies of interpersonal engagement are derived. Thus, 
character description is personalized when character can be seen as 
the reflection of an interpersonal style, and cognitive operations can 
be understood as the basic tools of adaptation to social reality. 


4 


Interpersonal Styles 


Freud and, later, ego psychologists held that, psychologically, the 
individual could be studied as if he were a relatively self-contained 
and self-enclosed entity. Sullivan questioned this presumption in 
suggesting that individuals can only be fully understood within their 
interpersonal context. “From such a standpoint personality is taken 
to be hypothetical. That which can be studied is the pattern of pro- 
cesses which characterize the interaction of personalities in partic- 
ular recurrent situations or fields which ‘include’ the observer” (1953: 
368). 

For Sullivan there is no such thing as personality outside of an 
interpersonal context. A person’s personality is revealed in the way 
he relates to others and in the way the participant-observer eval- 
uates the meaning of the interaction. To focus exclusively on the 
intrapsychic as though the psyche were a self-contained entity is to 
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remain oblivious to the interpersonal context in which psychic life 
transpires. 


The living cannot live when separated from what may be described 
as their necessary environment ... by the principle of communal 
existence I mean that all organisms live in a continuous, communal 
existence with their necessary environment ... man requires inter- 
personal relationships, or interchange with others ... it is a rare 
person who can cut himself off from mediate and immediate relations 
with others for long spaces of time without undergoing a deteriora- 
tion in personality. (pp. 31-32) 


Sullivan was much more interested in what makes people similar 
than in what makes people different, as attested to by his oft-quot- 
ed aphorism: “Everyone is much more simply human than other- 
wise” (p. 32). He believed that the emphasis on individuality was 
a cultural artifact of living in a progressively impersonal industrial 
society in which people feel as though they were islands unto them- 
selves. Individualistic modes of thought were seen as pervasive in 
modern culture, fortified by the structure of language and a long 
philosophical tradition which proclaimed the uniqueness and invi- 
olability of the individual. Feelings of isolation and loneliness do 
not so much highlight a person’s fundamental aloneness in the world 
as an individual but rather underline the intense need for inter- 
personal relations. Fantasy, though a private and solitary experi- 
ence, is nevertheless usually an interpersonal experience as fantasy 
tends to reflect previous or anticipated experience with others. 


It is preposterous to talk about individuals and to go describing one- 
self with the idea of uniqueness, of single entity, of simple, central 
being . . . this almost inescapable illusion that there is a perduring, 
unique, simple existent self, called variously “me” or “I” . . . it makes 
no sense to think of ourselves as “individual”, “separate”, capable of 
anything like individual description in isolation ... For all I know 
every human being has as many personalities as he has interpersonal 
relations. (Sullivan 1950: 329) 


For Sullivan, a book on character structure may seem like the 
pursuit of an illusion, as though the individual personality could be 
abstracted from its particular interpersonal context. Nevertheless, 
he recognized that people did indeed display continuity over time 
in the ways in which they related to and communicated with oth- 
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ers. For Sullivan, though, the source of this continuity of personal 
conduct was not so much within the individual as it was within the 
stability of the social system in which interpersonal integration tran- 
spires. Though the sense of a unique self can be appreciated as an 
illusion, at least in western culture it appears to be a necessary 
illusion. Those who feel that they lack a sense of uniqueness or of 
individuality tend to suffer considerable psychic misery. Trilling (1965) 
suggested that “this intense conviction of the self apart from culture 
is, as culture well knows, its noblest and most generous achieve- 
ment” (p.118). 

Kluckhohn and Murray (1948) suggested that “everyone is in cer- 
tain respects a) like all other men, b) like some other men, and c) 
like no other men” (p. 53). It would seem to be a matter of focus; 
whether one focuses on individual differences or on the similarities 
between people. To focus on character style is to focus somewhere 
in the middle; how a person is like some other people and could 
therefore be considered representative of a personality type, even 
though in some respects that person is unique and in other respects 
just like everybody else. Recognition that a person is in some re- 
spects a unique and distinctive individual does not imply that a 
person or a person’s mind can be understood in isolation without 
an appreciation of its interpersonal context. Stolorow and Atwood 
suggested: “Our view is that the concept of an isolated, individual 
mind is a theoretical fiction or myth that reifies the subjective ex- 
perience of psychological distinctness. We contend, however, that 
even the experience of distinctness requires a nexus of intersub- 
jective relatedness that encourages and supports the process of self- 
delineation throughout the life cycle” (1991: 193). 

Though recognizing constitutional differences in temperament as 
the biological substrate upon which personality is organized, Sul- 
livan believed that personality develops primarily in response to in- 
terpersonal influence for the purpose of living with other people in 
some sort of social organization. Personality reflects an adaptation 
or maladaptation to a particular social organization, and character 
type reflects a particular interpersonal style for integrating oneself 
into the fabric of a particular social setting. 

One is born into a particular culture, so that the process of so- 
cialization is one of enculturation to the particular language, beliefs, 
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values, history, and customs of that culture. Character reflects an 
adaptive accommodation to one’s ascribed social role within a given 
culture and is responsive to the social expectations that accompany 
one’s role. Character is not reducible to social role alone, for one 
may acquiesce or rebel against one’s social role as well as succeed 
or fail in the performance of one’s social role. Social role is a fact 
of communal existence to which one must adjust and in relation to 
which one must define oneself. Character is not the social role it- 
self, as though personality were simply a rubber stamp or a mirror 
image of external expectations, but is rather the interpersonal style 
one develops as an adaptation to one’s social role, especially one’s 
role in the family. For example, one might find oneself at the bot- 
tom of the totem pole in a family which esteems high status. One 
might adjust to such a social role through acquiescence in accepting 
one’s place in the world, or perhaps rebel and compete for higher 
status. Regardless of the particular adaptation, character develop- 
ment proceeds as an adjustment to a given social situation into which 
one is born and which is not entirely of one’s own choosing. 

The distance from the Freudian view of character narrows as it 
is appreciated that with the accumulation of experience the plastic- 
ity of the personality diminishes. Initial learning experiences lay the 
foundations of the preconceptions that influence later learning in a 
biased direction. Although the infant is not a tabula rasa, infinitely 
plastic, he or she is nevertheless a being without language, custom, 
or culture. The infant possesses the hardware (i.e., preprogrammed 
neurobiologically based propensities to acquire language and cul- 
ture), she does not yet possess the software until sufficient inter- 
personal experiences have accrued. Once enculturated, though, it 
is not so simple to unlearn one’s culturally based preconceptions 
and assumptions and be reprogrammed, so to speak, with a new 
personality fit for a new social order. Preconceptions tend to be 
self-confirming in organizing novel experience in familiar ways. As 
a consequence, as preconceptions come to be experienced as the 
enduring ways of the world with confirmatory experience and ad- 
vancing age, the personality begins to become increasingly imper- 
vious to altering fundamental assumptions or belief systems in the 
light of novel interpersonal experiences. In this sense, adult char- 
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acter could be conceived as a relatively self-contained and self-en- 
closed system of self-confirming preconceptions. 

Sullivan preferred to speak of “dynamisms of difficulty” rather 
than of character types. Whereas in the Freudian view one never 
acts out of character, in the Sullivanian view an individual may play 
a new role if the situation warrants it. Deutsch (1942) coined the 
term “as if” personality to describe a character type characterized 
by a chameleonlike ability to be a different person in response to 
different social expectations, a type of character pathology presum- 
ably based upon a failure to develop a stable sense of identity. For 
Sullivan, everyone to a degree alters their personalities to fit any 
situation in which they find themselves. If character style reflects 
a strategy of interpersonal engagement, then different situations may 
require different strategies of engagement. Thus one may act ob- 
sessively in a situation demanding control, hysterically in a situation 
demanding innocence, and antisocially in a situation demanding an 
opportunistic approach to survival. Though age and experience cre- 
ate conservative forces within the personality that diminish the plas- 
ticity of the personality, the changing nature of one’s social scene 
generates considerable interpersonal pressure to adapt to the chang- 
ing times. From a Sullivanian perspective, everyone would dem- 
onstrate a mixed personality disorder, utilizing a variety of strate- 
gies of interpersonal engagement depending upon the situation. A 
person could be obsessive at work, hysteric with friends, paranoid 
with spouse, and narcissistic with children. Sullivan coined the term 
“dynamism of difficulty” to suggest that personality patterns were 
not static, fixed, or frozen in time but were rather adaptive, though 
perhaps self-defeating, responses to particular situations. 

Sullivan was skeptical of psychiatric nosology and saw dangers in 
labeling and classifying individuals according to type. Psychiatric clas- 
sification can be seen as a form of stereotyping in which human 
diversity is eliminated in labeling persons according to narrowly de- 
fined categories. In Sullivan’s view, such stereotyping derives from 
the processes of personification and dramatization. Personification is 
a process in which generalizations are drawn from experience about 
what people are like, and such generalizations always run the risk 
of introducing distortion due to overgeneralization. Dramatization 
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is a process through which a role is dramatized, giving the perfor- 
mance an “as if’ quality. Thus, character types could be seen as 
crude caricatures of the way people actually function. The concept 
of character type reflects a hypothetical pure type, which does not 
exist in reality. The concept of type implies a theme, and real life 
individuals always reflect a variation on a theme. Though an indi- 
vidual may be obsessive, no two obsessives obsess in exactly the 
same manner, and though an individual may be predominantly ob- 
sessive, no individual is a pure obsessive devoid of traits such as 
depressive or schizoid as well. 

Sullivan was also wary of the dangers of reification in psycholog- 
ical theorizing, of mistaking metaphors for material reality. He pre- 
ferred to speak of process rather than of structure. The language of 
process speaks to intangible patterns of transformation, whereas the 
language of structure seems to imply something tangible and im- 
mutable. Thus, to speak of character structure may imply an illu- 
sory sense of something definite and unchanging, whereas life, be 
it at a biological or psychological level, is a process in constant flux. 
Though one may speak of a heart or a kidney as a palpable ana- 
tomical structure, albeit one which may be broken down into its 
physiochemical operations, can one speak of a psychological struc- 
ture with its implication of possession of material reality? 

Structural concepts as concrete symbolizations may be useful be- 
cause making an idea concrete makes it real, specific, visible, and 
graspable (Josephs 1989a). Though there are dangers in taking one’s 
metaphors too literally, structural metaphors can be useful tools for 
organizing one’s thinking, provided one feels free to discard old 
metaphors once their usefulness has been outlived in favor of new 
metaphors that may expand the horizons of thought. Atwood and 
Stolorow suggested that psychoanalysis is and has always been a 
form of applied structuralism. They provided the following account 
of the principles of structuralism: 


The empirical domain of structural investigation is assumed to be 
intelligible in terms of ordering principles or patterns. These prin- 
ciples are immanent, in the sense of belonging intrinsically to the 
phenomena being analyzed. . . . Structural analysis may be contrast- 
ed with causal analysis . . . structural thought is not concerned with 
isolating cause-effect connections, but rather seeks understanding of 
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interrelations linking different phenomena into structural unities or 
wholes. The concept of a structural whole is an abstract idea refer- 
ring to the context of relationships in which an event is embedded 
... A Structural analysis is nevertheless not a merely descriptive ac- 
count; on the contrary, it unveils a coherence and simplicity within 
phenomena, which are not visible at the level of description . . . The 
aim of a structural analysis is to reduce the initial apparent disarray 
in a system of observed facts by illuminating the invariant structural 
configurations organizing that system. (1984: 32-33) 


Freudian and Sullivanian views of personality can be seen as com- 
plementary rather than as contradictory when it is realized that each 
views human personality from a unique and valuable perspective. 
Freud did not view personality development as an entirely closed 
system, but his focus was on elucidating how external reality is as- 
similated to internal preconceptions, and he attempted to discern 
the most archaic preconceptions in the development of the child’s 
sexuality. Freud focused on the intrapsychic as a way of discovering 
the internal templates or schemas that organize experience. Though 
Sullivan was well aware that all individuals brought their own idio- 
syncratic expectations to bear in novel interpersonal situations, his 
primary focus was in establishing how preconceptions reflect an adop- 
tion of cultural assumptions. Freud focused on how the intrapsychic 
assimilates the interpersonal, whereas Sullivan focused on how the 
intrapsychic reflects an accommodation to the interpersonal. Ac- 
cording to Piaget and Inhelder (1969), human adaptation is a pro- 
cess of both assimilation and accommodation operating in tandem, 
resulting in equilibration. 


Styles of Interpersonal Integration 


Once character style is understood as a manifestation of a strategy 
of interpersonal engagement, each character type can be assessed 
in terms of what is being communicated and what is the intended 
interpersonal impact. 


The obsessive-compulsive can be seen as engaging in a power 
operation designed to exert interpersonal control. The ob- 
sessive in presenting himself as a model of the correct, rule- 
abiding citizen is implicitly exerting a coercive moral pres- 
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sure on others to submit to his standards and follow his 
example. 

The hysterical style can be seen as an operation through which 
responsibility for action is deflected onto the other. The hys- 
teric in presenting herself as a paragon of innocence, purity, 
and chastity seduces the other into assuming responsibility 
for the hysteric’s socially unacceptable and disavowed wishes. 

The depressive-masochistic style can be seen as an operation 
through which a claim for nurturance is made. The depres- 
sive in presenting himself as lost, helpless, rejected, and 
abandoned puts the other in the position of feeling cruelly 
indifferent if the other does not cater to the depressive’s 
imperious need for love. 

The narcissist can be seen as engaging in an operation which 
maintains her as a center of attention. In presenting herself 
as admirable and enviable, the narcissist places the other 
in the position of an awe-stricken or begrudging audience. 

The paranoid style can be seen as an operation through which 
blame is transferred to the other. The paranoid, in enacting 
the role of the self-righteously indignant, innocent victim 
places the other in the role of accused perpetrator of evil 
acts. 

The schizoid can be seen as engaging in an operation through 
which she frees himself from any interpersonal expectations 
or claims which others may have of her. In presenting her- 
self as nonthreatening, nondemanding, and nonresponsive, 
the schizoid discourages others from expecting any emo- 
tional responsiveness from her. 

The antisocial person can be seen as engaging in an operation 
through which others can be used and exploited. Through 
presenting himself as a “slick” operator who can work won- 
ders, the antisocial person seduces the other into letting down 
his guard, allowing the antisocial person to take advantage 
of his “patsy.” 


Sullivan labeled such interpersonal operations “dynamisms of dif- 
ficulty” since they usually prove self-defeating in the long run. The 
obsessive, hoping to evoke respect for and compliance with his su- 
perior rules of conduct, instead provokes annoyance, resentment, 
and defiance of his stance of moral superiority. The hysteric, hoping 
to inspire others to absolve her of personal responsibility, instead 
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provokes others to exploit her gullibility and suggestibility. The de- 
pressive, hoping to evoke love and nurturance, instead provokes 
guilt so that others view his needs as a burdensome chore to be 
evaded. The narcissist, hoping to evoke admiration, instead pro- 
vokes envy. The paranoid, hoping to keep dreaded enemies at bay, 
instead provokes their hostility. The schizoid, hoping to be relieved 
of the expectations and claims of others, instead provokes abandon- 
ment and rejection as others begin to feel that she has nothing to 
give. The antisocial person, hoping to be “top dog” in a “dog-eat- 
dog” world, ends up defeated as retribution for his behavior catches 
up with him sooner or later. 

Failure to obtain the hoped-for interpersonal effect does not lead 
to the development of a more adaptive interpersonal strategy, since 
negative experiences are interpreted in the light of preconceptions, 
which are then unwittingly confirmed. The obsessive interprets oth- 
ers’ resentment and defiance of his standards of conduct as all the 
more reason to stubbornly maintain his standards, believing that it 
is a matter of principle to defend his beliefs. The hysteric inter- 
prets the tendency of others to attempt to seduce and defile her 
as all the more reason to uphold her own sense of purity, chastity, 
and innocence. The depressive takes the resentment others have of 
meeting his needs as all the more reason to convince others of the 
depth of his suffering. The more the narcissist senses that her au- 
dience begrudges her uniqueness, the more arrogant she becomes 
in insisting upon her uniqueness. The paranoid views the enmity 
which others possess toward him as a call to greater hypervigilance. 
The more others ignore and neglect the schizoid, the more she 
withdraws, feeling rejected for failing to meet the expectations of 
others. The more the antisocial person provokes retaliation and re- 
tribution, the more he believes he lives in a dog-eat-dog world which 
justifies even greater ruthlessness on his part. Of course, positive 
interpersonal responses to a given interpersonal strategy are equally 
reinforcing as negative responses. For example, the obsessive will 
be quite gratified if he gains recognition for his achievements and 
if others emulate his example in following his stringent rules of con- 
duct. 

Sullivan describes how through processes of selective inattention 
and selective attention one scans the environment for confirmation 
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of one’s biased viewpoint and ignores information that may lead to 
an alternative interpretation of events. In this manner, interper- 
sonal styles are self-perpetuating in provoking others to respond in 
a way which reinforces one’s preexisting world view and in ignoring 
whatever proves inconsistent with one’s preexisting world view. In 
Sullivan’s view, it is the constant reception of reinforcing interper- 
sonal feedback that maintains an interpersonal style, rather than some 
internal resistance to change that is a static feature of the person's 
intrapsychic functioning. An interpersonal style provokes a partic- 
ular interpersonal environment, which then reinforces the interper- 
sonal style, creating a self-perpetuating feedback loop. 

The feedback loop is difficult to alter since both positive and neg- 
ative feedback are interpreted as confirmatory of the pre-existing 
interpersonal assumptions. (See figure 7.) These operations tran- 
spire unconsciously or covertly, as Sullivan would put it, but the 
Sullivanian unconscious is different than the Freudian one. Sullivan 
gives the following account of unconscious processes: 


I would say that it includes much that has been conscious but is pre- 
verbal, sub-verbal, if you please; a great deal that has never been 
on the margins of awareness; and certainly some experience of the 
person which has not received any representation within what we 
call his consciousness or his awareness. (1950: 330) 


Sullivan’s unconscious or covert processes would seem to cor- 
respond to Freud’s preconscious, that aspect of the mind which se- 
lectively controls access to conscious awareness. Freud (1915) sug- 
gested that severing the link between verbal and nonverbal rep- 
resentations of experience was the mechanism through which 
repression was effected. Sullivan adds that nonverbal experience tends 
to be unformulated experience and that verbally formulated expe- 
rience is more accessible to entering focal awareness. What Freud 
highlighted about the nature of nonverbal experience and what Sul- 
livan does not clearly address is the ever-present dynamic resis- 
tance to formulating experience in verbal terms in order to deny 
the meaning of an event, since one may sense that to formulate 
nonverbal experience may mean to face an unpleasant truth. 

What is missing in the Sullivanian view of unconscious processes 
is the layering of defensive processes from surface to depth, the 


FIGURE 7. Obsessive-Compulsive Interpersonal Style 
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resistance to the awareness of resistance to the awareness of resis- 
tance ad infinitum. Sullivanian security operations, such as selective 
inattention, are surface-level, preconscious defensive operations. In 
the Freudian view, there is also selective inattention to one’s use 
of selective inattention as well as selective inattention to the use of 
other unconscious defense mechanisms. For example, the obsessive 
selectively inattends to the fact that spontaneity is crucial to love 
relations in order to maintain the preconscious belief that relation- 
ships work best if everyone goes by the book. The obsessive also 
selectively inattends to this failure of attention by misinterpreting 
spontaneity as a form of disobedient rulebreaking, rather than as a 
potentially natural, wholesome gesture. These defensive operations 
transpire at a more or less preconscious level, as evidenced by the 
fact that it would be relatively easy to get an obsessive to acknowl- 
edge his pride in following rules, disdain for rulebreakers, discom- 
fort with spontaneity, and interpretation of spontaneity as disobe- 
dience. 

The deeper level of unconscious functioning, which tends to be 
glossed over in the Sullivanian approach, is the unconscious defen- 
sive operations in which the emphasis on rules is not simply a prod- 
uct of cultural conditioning but of reaction-formation, a manner of 
disavowing the opposite impulse—the desire to be defiant if not 
sadistic—and the roots of such defiance in intensified sadism as a 
result of overly severe and humiliating disciplinary experiences dur- 
ing one’s formative years. 

It would be relatively difficult to get an obsessive to acknowledge 
that his pride in following rules correctly is in part a cover for, as 
well as a disguised expression of, his disavowed sadistic impulses. 
Such an interpretation would prove mortifying and provoke all kinds 
of defensive rationalizations on the part of the obsessive to prove 
his fundamental civility. 

Freud noted that for obsessives the return of the repressed sad- 
ism is short-circuited through reversal in which intensified uncon- 
scious sadism is transformed into intensified conscious self-doubt and 
self-criticism. Consciously, the obsessive believes that he criticizes 
himself for his failure to fully live up to his perfectionistic standards 
of conduct, and is oblivious to his unconscious guilt over his plea- 
sure in humiliating others. 
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The interpersonal approach is innovative in demonstrating that 
all defensive strategies are essentially interpersonal strategies, ways 
of relating to other people. Defensive operations work not only to 
attenuate anxiety but also to produce a particular interpersonal im- 
pact and achieve a particular interpersonal agenda. Achieving a par- 
ticular interpersonal agenda requires some awareness of and respon- 
siveness to the particular social surround. A defensive strategy can 
never be an entirely intrapsychic affair. It is always a matter of 
assessing a social situation, developing a plan of interpersonal en- 
gagement, implementing the plan, and evaluating the interpersonal 
result. An interpersonal strategy becomes a dynamism of difficulty 
when one’s strategic response becomes entrenched in an inflexible, 
rigid pattern that fails to be sufficiently modified by new experi- 
ence. Regardless of the success or failure of the interpersonal strat- 
egy, it constitutes, at least in part, an attempt at rational adaptation 
to an actual social reality. This contrasts with the Freudian approach, 
in which character structure is not so much a rational adaptation to 
external reality as it is an irrational reaction to the pushes and pulls 
of internal reality. These points of view are complementary rather 
than mutually exclusive. Is the obsessive accommodating to a social 
milieu which emphasizes obedience, duty, and rules, or is the ob- 
sessive anxiously defending against the impulses generated by an 
intense anal fixation in projecting onto the social surround his own 
domineering superego, or both simultaneously? I would suggest that 
the answer is not either/or, but both simultaneously. 

Sullivan did not view one’s strategy of interpersonal integration 
as solely an accommodation to external pressures, for Sullivan rec- 
ognized that accommodation to social reality was internally driven 
by two endogenous motivations: 1) the need to maintain a sense of 
security, and 2) the need to maintain self-esteem. These are essen- 
tially interpersonal needs for a particular mode of relatedness. The 
need for security is the need for interpersonal relations in which 
one feels safe, secure, and protected as opposed to endangered, 
threatened, and intimidated. The need for self-esteem is the need 
for interpersonal relations in which one has status, obtains consen- 
sual validation, and receives approval as opposed to relations in which 
one lacks status, fails to obtain consensual validation, and is hu- 
milated. Sullivan did propose an intrapsychic organization, which 
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he called the “self-system,” which functions to preserve a sense of 
security and self-esteem and is stimulated to execute security op- 
erations when anxiety is generated about the potential loss of a sense 
of security or self-esteem. The self-system is based upon three dif- 
ferent personifications of the self: the good me, the bad me, the 
not me. Sullivan’s self-system comes close to constituting a struc- 
tural model of the organization of the self. Sullivan did not differ- 
entiate character types according to the differential organization of 
the self-system, although such an approach is vital in the devel- 
opment of a self psychological view of character structure. 

Sullivan’s approach allows for an understanding of how different 
character styles constitute not only a manner of interpersonal en- 
gagement but methods of bolstering a threatened sense of security 
and self-esteem as well. The obsessive believes that he is totally 
unworthy of respect if he disobeys the rules of proper conduct, so 
that he tries to garner respect through following the rules. The hys- 
teric believes that she is unacceptable unless she is totally pure and 
innocent, so she cultivates that facade in order to be accepted. The 
depressive believes that he is all alone in the world, so he cries 
out in the wilderness in a desperate plea for help. The narcissist 
believes that nobody will respect her if she isn’t totally unique, so 
she tries to gain recognition of her superiority. The paranoid be- 
lieves that he is at fault for everything, so that he tries to secure 
his self-esteem by sharing the blame with others. The schizoid be- 
lieves that she has nothing to give others, so that she saves herself 
the embarrassment of failing to fit in by not trying to fit in in the 
first place. The antisocial person believes that no one cares for him, 
so that she may as well steal from others in order to care for him- 
self. Character pathology from this frame of reference reflects a des- 
perate and self-defeating attempt to reestablish a sense of security 
and self-esteem. 


Intrapersonal Styles of Integration 


Whereas Sullivan’s focus was largely interpersonal, Horney’s focus 
was largely intrapersonal—how the person relates to himself/herself 
as a person. For Horney, character structure is an intrapersonal 
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style, a relatively enduring manner of relating to oneself. Horney 
often wrote of intrapersonal processes such as self-hate, self-ideal- 
ization, self-effacement, and so on. The “externalization” (Horney 
1950: 178) of the intrapersonal gives rise to one’s characteristic in- 
terpersonal relationships: “intrapsychic processes are not experi- 
enced as such but are perceived or felt as occurring between the 
self and the outside world” (p. 178). Although Horney emphasized 
the importance of the influence of cultural factors during childhood, 
like Freud, she tended to conceptualize adult character as a rela- 
tively self-enclosed entity. However, in contrast to Freud, she nev- 
er minimized the constructive forces within the personality capable 
of growth and development. Horney (1950) saw the adult person- 
ality as organized on the basis of what she called “the comprehen- 
sive neurotic solution,” a concept analogous to Reich’s “character 
armor, in suggesting an all-purpose philosophy for living that serves 
as a generalized mode of adaptation. The comprehensive neurotic 
solution is a defensive and compensatory strategy which develops 
reactively to what Horney called “basic anxiety,” “a feeling of being 
isolated and helpless in a world conceived as potentially hostile” 
(1950: 18). 

Horney did not envision all development as reactive to basic anx- 
iety, for she postulated a basic drive toward self-realization or self- 
actualization based upon the unfolding potentialities and possibili- 
ties of the “real self” (1950: 158). Her real self is somewhat anal- 
ogous to Hartmann’s conflict-free sphere of ego development, with 
the emphasis shifted away from cognitive development to the mat- 
urational unfolding of the sense of self. In contrast to the relative 
autonomy of perceptual-motor development or language acquisition 
from the deleterious effects of intrapsychic conflict, the develop- 
ment of the “real self’ is highly vulnerable to arrest and distortion 
as a consequence of neurotic conflict. It is damage to the real self 
that constitutes the source of basic anxiety and that elicits the con- 
struction of the comprehensive neurotic solution as a strategy of 
defense and compensation. 

One aspect of a comprehensive neurotic solution which cuts across 
all character types is “self-idealization” and “self-glorification” (Hor- 
ney 1950: 22). In order to deny the limitations, vulnerabilities, fears, 
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emotional wounds, and unmet needs of the real self attempting to 
develop in an inhospitable family environment, an illusory image of 
a magically perfected self is constructed in its place. To maintain 
this idealized self image, a “search for glory” (Horney 1950) is in- 
stituted. Horney’s ideal self is not an entirely wholesome, spiritual 
entity, for it is imbued with arrogance and smug superiority. The 
search for glory is a pretentious disguise for the execution of a re- 
venge fantasy, the search for a “vindictive triumph” (p. 24). Hu- 
miliation to the real self is undone by turning the tables in estab- 
lishing one’s superiority at the other's expense. 

The maintenance of an illusory sense of superiority and the sat- 
isfaction of the desire for revenge prove a fragile basis for the suste- 
nance of self-esteem. Real life provides constant reminders of one’s 
limitations, vulnerabilities, and imperfections. Disillusionment pro- 
vokes “self-hate” and “self-contempt” (Horney 1950: 110) for being 
less than perfect and unable to actualize a vindictive triumph. Pres- 
sure to live up to the idealized self-image constitutes what Horney 
called “the tyranny of the should” (p. 64)—a constant nagging, coer- 
cive pressure that dictates total obedience. Under the pressure of 
self-hate, self-contempt, and the tyranny of the should, a “neurotic 
claim” (p. 40) is made upon the world to conform to the necessary 
illusions of the ideal self, leading to anger and rage when these 
entitled claims are not met. This whole process of injury to the real 
self, compensation through self-glorification, and disillusionment fol- 
lowed by self-hate, entitled claims, and rage, Horney called “the 
pride system” (p. 111). (See figure 8.) 


Comprehensive Neurotic Solutions 


Horney described three basic character types based upon three dif- 
ferent comprehensive neurotic solutions: 1) the self-effacing solu- 
tion, 2) the expansive solution, and 3) the resigned solution. 

The self-effacing solution arises when the natural need for love 
becomes distorted and turns into a morbid dependency. The self- 
effacing person, ashamed of clinging dependency, develops an ideal 
self in which self-sacrificing surrender to the love object is seen as 
the greatest good. The ideal self is a martyr. Though overtly the 
martyr seems a noble image, there is a hidden moral superiority 
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FIGURE 8. The Pride System 
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expressed toward the love object, and the martyr’s suffering is a 
disguised expression of vindictiveness. Disillusionment with selfless- 
ness sets in when others have contempt for the self-effacing per- 
son’s apparent weakness and resentment toward his moral superi- 
ority. When the self-effacing person is rejected, self-hate sets in for 
not being the selfless, saintly person he should be. Entitled claims 
are made upon others in the nature of an angry demand for love. 
As the underlying morbid dependency is exposed there is a sense 
of shame and humiliation in viewing oneself as a weak, frightened, 
and ingratiating person. 

The expansive solution arises when the natural desire for mastery 
becomes distorted and turns into a compulsive need to be omni- 
potent. The expansive person denies an underlying sense of inad- 
equacy and inferiority through the development of an ideal self which 
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glorifies power, status, appearances, sexual attractiveness, and 
uniqueness. Though overtly the expansive person acts entitled to 
love, admiration, and deference due to her intrinsic greatness, cov- 
ertly she is vindictive in attempting to make others feel inadequate, 
inferior, and envious in comparison. Disillusionment sets in when 
others are begrudging, resentful, rivalrous, and competitive with 
the expansive person. Feeling deflated and defeated, she despises 
herself for not being the superior person she believes she should 
be and makes an angry claim for the deference and admiration that 
she feels is her rightful due. As the underlying sense of inadequacy 
and inferiority is expressed, the expansive person is mortified. 

The resigned solution arises when the natural desire for auton- 
omy becomes distorted and turns into a compulsive need for free- 
dom and independence. The resigned person denies an underlying 
fear that dependency will result in engulfment and loss of identity 
through the development of an ideal self which glorifies self-suffi- 
ciency, stoicism, and independence. Though overtly the resigned 
person acts as though his self-sufficiency is admirable and should 
make him attractive to others who would be impressed with his 
inner fortitude, covertly the resigned person is vindictive in being 
implicitly rejecting of and withholding toward others. The covert 
message is: “I don’t need you so you're insignificant and if you need 
me then you're weak since I’m superior to you in not needing any- 
body.” Disillusionment sets in as the resigned person’s detachment 
and aloofness results in isolation with its attendant sense of emp- 
tiness, meaninglessness, and the futility of it all. The resigned per- 
son attempts to rationalize his emotional impoverishment through 
a cynical philosophy of life, but as it dawns on him that a life of 
self-sufficiency is a sham, he begins to hate himself for giving in to 
feelings of loneliness and desires for contact. He becomes angry 
with himself for not being as stoic as he feels he should be and 
through an effort of will attempts to transcend his human needs for 
love and affection. The resigned person makes an angry claim to 
be left alone, as though everyone wants to smother and suffocate 
him, but as he senses his underlying neediness he feels weak and 
inadequate instead. 

Each of these comprehensive neurotic solutions is associated with 
a particular interpersonal orientation: 1) moving toward others; 2) 
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moving against others; and 3) moving away from others (Horney 
1945). The self-effacing person is an essentially affiliative type who 
maintains close connections to others. The expansive person is es- 
sentially a domineering type who treats others as enemies to be 
subjugated to his or her omnipotent control. The resigned person 
is an essentially asocial type who is fearful of others and maintains 
a safe distance. These three general intrapersonal and interpersonal 
styles do correlate relatively closely with traditional psychiatric per- 
sonality disorders. The self-effacing person is analogous to the de- 
pressive/masochistic personality; the expansive person is analogous 
to the narcissistic personality; and the resigned person is analogous 
to the schizoid personality. The general paradigm of the workings 
of the neurotic pride system could readily be applied to any char- 
acter type. 


Sociocultural Styles 


Fromm viewed character structure as an adaptation to a particular 
socioeconomic condition: 


The character of the child is molded by the character of its parents 
in response to whom it develops. The parents and their methods of 
child training in turn are determined by the social structure of their 
culture. The average family is the “psychic agency” of society, and 
by adjusting himself to his family the child acquires the character 
which later makes him adjusted to the tasks he has to perform in 
social life . .. Most members of a social class or culture share sig- 
nificant elements of character and ... one can speak of a “social 
character” representing the core of a character structure. (1947: 68) 


Fromm discussed five different character types: 1) the receptive ori- 
entation; 2) the exploitative orientation; 3) the hoarding orientation; 
4) the marketing orientation; and 5) the productive orientation. The 
productive orientation constituted Fromm’s ideal or healthy char- 
acter type, whereas the other orientations were considered nonpro- 
ductive. For Fromm (1955), neurotic societies produced neurotic 
characters, whereas the productive orientation reflects the type of 
person who would be produced in a utopian “sane society.” Never- 
theless, Fromm noted that even nonproductive orientations possess 
positive aspects. 
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A person with a receptive orientation believes that the source of 
all good is outside the self and that the only way to obtain what is 
good in life is to receive it from an outside source. Receptive per- 
sons are quite dependent upon others and feel helpless without 
constant support. They are oriented toward ingratiating themselves 
with their source of emotional supplies in order to insure that their 
lifeline is maintained. Fromm (1947) suggested that the receptive 
orientation is to be found among groups that have been taken ad- 
vantage of. Intimidated into submission, the manipulated group looks 
to its masters as providers. Out of a sense of powerlessness, the 
exploited person becomes a conformist, since safety is assured only 
by accommodating to the demands of the dominant other. The re- 
ceptive orientation develops among the poor and disenfranchised 
for whom hard work yields no niche of security or comfort. 

The exploitative orientation is also characterized by the belief that 
all good things are external to the self, but since there is no ex- 
pectation of receiving those things from others, the exploitative per- 
son will take from those who do have by force or cunning. Feeling 
incapable of producing anything good from within the self and en- 
vious of those who can be productive, the exploitative person at- 
tempts to steal or spoil whatever is good in the world. Fromm viewed 
feudal lords, pirates, slave owners, robber barons, and venture cap- 
italists as quintessential exploitative characters. Their motto is that 
“might makes right” in a world ruled by survival of the fittest. The 
exploitative orientation develops among the most affluent groups 
whose power affords them an opportunity to take unfair advantage 
of others and thus augment their wealth at the expense of those 
less fortunate. 

The hoarding orientation is characterized by a belief that the 
external world has little to give. Whatever good is possible must 
be gotten by oneself and then held on to tenaciously so as not to 
lose it. Such persons view the outside world as dangerous and erect 
an emotional fortress around themselves to protect their prized pos- 
sessions. Security and order is valued above all else. Fromm sug- 
gested that the hoarding orientation develops in a society that is 
stable, secure, and orderly and in which hard work is rewarded by 
modest material gain. The hoarding orientation develops in a mid- 
dle-class environment in which there is opportunity for a Puritan 
work ethic to yield modest dividends. 
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The marketing orientation is characterized by viewing one’s per- 
sonality as a commodity to be marketed. One must be a salesperson 
in selling oneself, and to be successful one must insure that one’s 
personality is of a type that is in demand. The prerequisite skill is 
an aptitude for image management, so that illusion is more essential 
to success than substance. The personality is continually shaped and 
reshaped according to what is marketable. Fromm viewed the mar- 
keting orientation as a modern product. Increasing social mobility 
and the need to fit oneself into large impersonal organizations ne- 
cessitate the development of a capacity to change one’s personality 
opportunistically so as to accommodate oneself to the salable fash- 
ions of the moment. 

The productive orientation is an ideal character type that would 
be generated in a society which provides a secure and valued place 
for each individual who is left free to develop his or her own po- 
tentials. The productive person is creative, yet this creativity is not 
egocentric but rather guided by a sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of others. The productive person integrates self-actualization 
with caring for others. Fromm’s sociologically oriented approach to 
character structure is innovative in seeing beyond the nuclear fam- 
ily to assess the influence of socioeconomic conditions on character 
formation. This allows the influence of religion, race, ethnic back- 
ground, economic conditions, and social class to be assessed in at- 
tempting to understand the adaptive import of character structure. 

When the sociological viewpoint is taken into consideration, it 
becomes apparent that character structure is resistant to change be- 
cause to change means to challenge the system. If adjustment to a 
competitive society requires cultivating marketing skills, then to cul- 
tivate a productive orientation would be to develop a character type 
which does not fit in. The sociological viewpoint utilizes a relativ- 
istic rather than a naturalistic view of character structure. The pro- 
cess of socialization and enculturation insures that the person “ac- 
quires that character which makes him want to do what he has to 
do and the core of which he shares with most members of the same 
social class or culture” (Fromm 1947: 68). Thus everyone, person- 
ality theorists and natural scientists included, views the world through 
culturally derived assumptions and beliefs that are historically de- 
termined. 


D 


The Archaic Relational Matrix 


Though they share a common relational focus, the interpersonal 
point of view sees character structure from the outside looking in, 
whereas the object relations point of view sees character structure 
from the inside looking out. Object relations theory focuses on the 
internalized representations of self in relation to others and then 
views character style as an attitudinal expression of these internal- 
ized object relations. Dreams and fantasy life are seen as the quin- 
tessential endopsychic representations of internalized object rela- 
tions. 

The predominant focus in object relations theory is upon how 
one imagines oneself relating to others in dreams and fantasies rath- 
er than upon how one actually conducts oneself. Though the rela- 
tional world of dreams and fantasy takes its raw material from real 
life events, the imagination works over actual life experience in a 
manner which symbolizes, dramatizes, personifies, concretizes, car- 
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icatures, and crystallizes subjective experience, yielding in the end 
a rather fantastic product. Fantasy and dreams reflect some com- 
promise between the way things actually are and were, the way 
one wishes they would be ideally if one possessed omnipotent con- 
trol, and the way one fears things might become if one were com- 
pletely powerless (Josephs 1987). 

Internalized representations of self in relation to others do not 
represent some veridical picture of actual experience, as though in- 
ternal imagoes were like some composite photograph of historical 
highlights of one’s life. Internalized representations reflect magical 
transformations of real life experience. Object relations theorists of 
the so-called British school (which includes theorists such as Me- 
lanie Klein, Herbert Rosenfeld, Wilfred Bion, Hanna Segal, Ronald 
Fairbairn, Donald W. Winnicott, Michael Balint, Harry Guntrip, 
and John Bowlby) all share a common search for the universal rela- 
tional scenarios to which real life interpersonal experience becomes 
assimilated. The assumption is that the infant brings into the world 
certain preprogrammed modes of organizing interpersonal experi- 
ence according to certain archaic relational scenarios. For example, 
Klein (1928) suggested that the infant is predisposed to experience 
frustration as persecution, whereas Fairbairn (1952) suggested that 
the infant is predisposed to experience any failure of parenting as 
an indication of the infant’s own intrinsic badness. The infant in- 
terprets interpersonal experience through the lens of a rather prim- 
itive cognitive organization, which is concrete, stimulus-bound, ego- 
centric, impressionistic, prereflective, fluid in terms of ego bound- 
aries, and capable of organizing emotional experience only in terms 
of the most crude dichotomies. The unconscious in object relations 
theory is not so much a seething cauldron of instincts as it is an 
archaic relational matrix. 

Object relations theorists have described essentially two archaic 
relational scenarios with a number of variations on these basic re- 
lational themes: 1) the antagonistic scenario, and 2) the nurturant 
scenario. Each scenario is associated with a particular situation of 
danger that evokes anxiety. The antagonistic scenario evokes per- 
secutory anxiety in anticipation of being the victim of a sadistic other. 
The nurturant scenario evokes depressive anxiety in the anticipation 
of the loss of a relationship to the nurturant other. Character style 
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reflects the particular style of defending against persecutory and 
depressive anxieties. As development proceeds, these archaic re- 
lational scenarios are overlaid by relational schemata that are pro- 
gressively more reality oriented, socially adapted, and based upon 
mutuality and interdependence. 

The antagonistic scenario reflects a mentality that in relation- 
ships with others one must either kill or be killed, torture or be 
tortured, humiliate or be humiliated, blame or be blamed, punish 
or be punished, rape or be raped, castrate or be castrated, exploit 
or be exploited, dominate or be dominated, defecate on others or 
be defecated on, cannibalize others or be cannibalized, spoil what 
one envies or be spoiled by the envy of others, steal or be stolen 
from, cheat or be cheated, devalue others or be devalued by them, 
and so on. In the antagonistic scenario one is either predator or 
prey, sadist or masochist, winner or loser, master or slave, powerful 
or weak, a survivor or one soon to become extinct. The origins of 
the antagonistic scenario have been controversial. Whereas Klein 
viewed the antagonistic scenario as emanating from the infant’s fun- 
damentally sadistic, envious, greedy, ruthless, and cannibalistic 
orientation toward others, for theorists such as Fairbairn, Balint, 
Winnicott, Guntrip, and Bowlby, such an antagonistic attitude is an 
anxious reaction to the loss of a harmoniously nurturant relation- 
ship. These theorists (i.e., the so-called middle school as opposed 
to the Kleinians) believe that the infant is predisposed to enter re- 
lationships in search of harmonious intimacy and nurturance. In con- 
trast, Klein viewed harmoniously nurturant relations as an achieve- 
ment dependent upon the mastery of innate antagonistic tenden- 
cies. 

The nurturant scenario is characterized by a fulfilling, gratifying, 
blissful, and secure sense of togetherness with a caretaking figure. 
The loss of this relationship awakens the infant to its own depen- 
dence, helplessness, and impotent rage relative to the caretaker, 
who is seen as the source of all security, protection, and gratifi- 
cation. Depressive anxiety refers to the anticipation of the loss of 
this intimate relationship, which is experienced as indispensable to 
one’s sense of well-being. The anticipation of the loss of the nur- 
turant relationship—be it through separation, abandonment, rejec- 
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tion, frustration, indifference, or neglect by the caretaker—is a sit- 
uation of danger which evokes depressive anxiety. 

The origins of the nurturant scenario and depressive anxiety have 
also been a source of controversy. Klein viewed the infant as orig- 
inally a lusty cannibal ruthlessly feasting upon the all-nourishing 
breast. Oral frustration intensifies the infant’s oral sadism toward 
the frustrating breast and envy toward the exciting but withholding 
breast that is projected, resulting in persecutory anxiety. Projection 
of the infant’s oral sadism and envious desires to spoil what is good 
turns the original object of oral dependence into an object of oral 
dread (i.e., the fear of being eaten). The loss of nurturance orig- 
inally gives rise to persecutory anxiety rather than to depressive 
anxiety. It is only when the infant begins to experience a sense of 
responsibility for destroying the good object that depressive anxiety 
supersedes persecutory anxiety. 

Klein described this shift in relationship to the object as the shift 
from the paranoid position to the depressive position. From the 
paranoid position, there is no sense of harming good objects since 
there is no recognition that the good object and the bad object are 
both the same person—the mother as experienced through two dif- 
ferent states of mind. When the infant realizes that the object of 
its hate and the object of its love are one and the same person 
there is a sense of guilt for hating the person it also loves. The 
infant feels guilt over its destructiveness and experiences a need to 
repair the good object, which had been spoiled. Thus, a harmo- 
nious relationship is securely established only when reparations can 
be made for the sadistic, envious, spoiling of the good object. The 
image of the all-nurturant caretaker may also serve in part as a de- 
fensive idealization which wards off persecutory anxiety. To treat 
the persecutor as an almighty savior is a form of ingratiation in the 
hopes that masochistic submission will ward off anticipated victim- 
ization. 

In contrast, Fairbairn, Winnicott, Balint, Guntrip, and Bowlby 
(i.e., the middle school) all hypothesize a primary need for a har- 
monious intimacy with a primary caretaker. Such intimacy is seen 
as essential for the development of a basic sense of trust, security, 
self-esteem, attachment, relatedness, uniqueness as an individual, 
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and self-cohesiveness. Loss of this sense of intimacy initially gives 
rise to fragmentation and disintegration anxiety, the sense that one 
cannot exist or function as an integrated unit without a nurturant, 
intimate relatedness to a caretaker. 

As the infant begins to sense its dependence upon the caretaker 
and its relative helplessness without the ministrations of the care- 
taker, the infant begins to become anxious over the security, con- 
stancy, and reliability of its attachment to the caretaker. Depressive 
anxiety is then the fear of the loss of a relationship which is deemed 
vital to one’s sense of well-being. Despite controversy as to the 
ultimate origins of these archaic relational scenarios, there is more 
or less agreement that the anxieties inherent in antagonistic and 
nurturant object relations constitute the nuclear conflicts around 
which character development proceeds. Persecution by bad objects 
and loss of good objects constitute the atavistic fears around which 
interpersonal relations are organized. 


Defenses Against Persecution 


From an ethological perspective, one prototypical antagonistic re- 
lationship is the relationship between predator and prey. The pred- 
ator in human relations is the ravenous, greedy, envious, excited, 
sadistic party, whereas the prey is the object of that hunger, envy, 
desire, greed, and hatred. The primordial defensive options for the 
prey are fight, flight, or playing dead. These primordial defensive 
responses are emergency, crisis-oriented measures designed to es- 
cape imminent predatory attack. When a certain defensive response 
predominates, it becomes the basis for a style of character organi- 
zation. 

For example, the paranoid character acts like a trapped animal; 
feeling backed into a corner and anticipating predatory attack, he 
is prepared to strike out at the moment of imminent danger. The 
schizoid character acts like a prey in flight from her predator. In 
maintaining a safe distance from predatory others through a hyper- 
vigilant and indiscriminant avoidance of all approaching objects, per- 
secutory anxiety is attenuated. Depressive/masochistic characters play 
dead in order to avoid persecution. Whereas fighting and fleeing 
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may excite and provoke the predator, playing dead may dull the 
interest of the predator who only desires live objects. To freeze and 
become an inert object, pliantly yielding to the predator's omni- 
potent control, is a strategy with a calculated risk. The hope is that 
in giving in and accepting defeat without protest, one may defuse 
the blood lust of the chase. 

Whereas the prey is in a position of vulnerability, the predator 
is in a relatively invulnerable position with potential for the exercise 
of omnipotent control. In antagonistic object relations, the prefer- 
able position is the one of predator rather than of prey. As the 
saying goes, the best defense is a good offense. Fight, flight, or 
playing dead are defensive options when one is identified with the 
prey (i.e., victim), but when one is identified with the predator 
(i.e., aggressor) one can bask in the illusion of invulnerability and 
omnipotent control. Fight, flight, and playing dead as crisis-oriented, 
emergency measures offer only short-term solutions. The long-term 
solution is to find a way of remaining in a position of invulnerability 
and omnipotent control. Antisocial and narcissistic styles reflect an 
identification with the predator. The antisocial character employs 
stealth and cunning as a means of remaining top dog in a dog-eat- 
dog world. The narcissistic character, from a position of entitle- 
ment, dominance, and superiority, lords it over those who must 
submit to her omnipotent control. 

Though antagonistic object relations are at bottom based upon an 
amoral sense of survival of the most powerful and ruthless at the 
expense of the most weak and vulnerable, a moral element enters 
the picture in the shift from the paranoid to the depressive posi- 
tion. At the level of the paranoid position there are no moral di- 
lemmas. Life is simple: one is either strong or weak, predator or 
prey. At the level of the depressive position one is also either good 
or bad. As it is recognized that the person one hates and fears is 
also the same person that one loves and needs, there is a sense of 
guilt for hating the person one loves. Out of the sense of guilt de- 
rives the need for reparation and the idea that good objects require 
protection from hostile forces. Object relations become organized 
according to two dimensions, which are crudely dichotomized: 1) 
good/bad, and 2) weak/strong. This gives rise to four stereotypic 
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roles: 1) the evil persecutor, who is bad but strong; 2) the innocent 
victim, who is good but weak; 3) the benevolent protector, who is 
both strong and good; and 4) the cowardly opportunist, who is both 
weak and bad. Though the predatory position is originally one of 
invulnerability, once the moral dimension is brought into play there 
is a fear of punishment for being ruthless, so that one becomes 
ambivalent in regard to the predatory aspects of oneself. These four 
roles constitute personifications of certain aspects of the self that 
are split off and dramatized as symbolizations of fundamental object 
relational conflicts. These roles constitute part object relations be- 
cause whole persons reflect some amalgam of strengths and weak- 
nesses, moral sensitivity and amoral egocentrism. These archetypal 
roles reflect personality trends taken to an extreme. 

According to Klein, though originally the infant’s primitive cog- 
nitive organization is capable only of crude dichotomizations, di- 
chotomization along extremist lines is eventually used defensively, 
a defense which Klein (1946) called splitting. Splitting aims at at- 
tenuating anxiety by preventing nurturant and antagonistic relation- 
al scenarios from coming into contact with each other. There is a 
good world in which the innocent are nurtured by benevolent pro- 
tectors (i.e., heaven) and a bad world in which evil persecutors tor- 
ment cowardly opportunists (i.e., hell). Splitting insures that heaven 
and hell never meet, though real life transpires somewhere in be- 
tween with all its complexity and moral ambiguity. Splitting main- 
tains a magical, quasi-mythological universe in which illusions of 
omnipotent control can be sustained. All is well in the universe 
when the residents of heaven and hell each remain within their 
respective domains, but when the residents of these two domains 
intermingle, the order of the universe is disturbed. For Klein, this 
grand cosmic drama between the forces of good and evil and of love 
and hate constitutes the psychotic core of the personality, which is 
overlaid by more reality-oriented object relations that are derivative 
expressions of these archaic relational scenarios. 

Character style reflects the organization of archaic relational roles 
with which one attempts to either identify or disidentify. Roles with 
which one disidentifies are projected onto others or remain within 
the self as ego-alien introjects. Roles with which one identifies are 
introjected as ego-syntonic ideals or projected onto others who then 
personify all that is good and lovable. For example, the paranoid 
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character is in part unconsciously identified with the cowardly op- 
portunist, and out of a sense of guilt over this despicable aspect of 
the personality feels undeserving of the love of the benevolent pro- 
tector. Depressive anxiety is then warded off through a regression 
to the paranoid position. If one is not a cowardly opportunist but 
an innocent victim and the object is not a benevolent protector but 
an evil persecutor, then one need not feel guilty over one’s hatred 
and ruthlessness toward the object. It is perfectly justified to hate 
an evil persecutor. The mechanisms of defense consist of spoiling 
the good object by projecting one’s ruthlessness onto it and ag- 
grandizing the self by stealing (i-e., introjecting) the good object's 
goodness so that one feels entitled to assume a posture of self-right- 
eous indignation that rationalizes vindictiveness. 

Projecting the bad object results in defensive devaluation, whereas 
introjecting the bad object results in defensive self-devaluation. Pro- 
jecting the good object results in defensive idealization, whereas 
introjecting the good object results in defensive grandiosity. The 
ultimate aim of all of these defensive transformations is to attenuate 
persecutory and depressive anxieties and restore an illusion of 
omnipotent control. Relational scenarios that evoke persecutory and 
depressive anxieties are disavowed and repressed, whereas con- 
scious experience is derivative of defensive counter-fantasies, which 
serve to restore an illusion of omnipotent control. The effort to re- 
store the illusion of omnipotent control results in what Rosenfeld 
described as a narcissistic “stone wall” (1964: 332) and reflects the 
operation of what Klein referred to as the “manic defence” 
(1935: 278), through which psychic reality is denied. 

Depressive anxiety is attenuated by denying any separateness be- 
tween self and other, denying any dependence on the other, de- 
nying any love for the other, and denying any envy of the other. 
An illusion of self-sufficiency serves as a defense against the trauma 
of loss. Persecutory anxiety is attenuated in maintaining an illusion 
of omnipotent control of the other. Paradoxically, the other is treated 
as completely insignificant yet must also be completely controlled 
at the same time. As long as the other is subject to one’s control, 
the other is neutralized as a dangerous threat. 

To the degree that illusions of self-sufficiency give way to mature 
independence with recognition of interdependency, and to the de- 
gree that illusions of omnipotent control give way to realistic mas- 
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tery with recognition of limits, a more reality-adapted organization 
is established. Since illusions of omnipotence blur self/other bound- 
aries in denying separateness and limitation, such illusions involve 
a loss of reality testing. The psychotic state reflects the crossing of 
the boundary between illusion and delusion. 

Although initially fears of persecution and loss occur in a dyadic 
context in the relationship between the infant and mother, defenses 
against these anxieties propel the infant into triadic relationships, 
what Klein (1928) called the early Oedipus complex. When the 
mother proves frustrating, the infant can turn to the father as a 
maternal substitute so that the mother can be rejected as a bad 
object without fear of loss. In addition, to preserve the goodness 
of the mother/infant relationship, the father can be assigned all the 
badness so that the father is construed as an anxious rival attempt- 
ing to spoil the bliss of mother/infant harmony. 

The establishment of triadic object relations initiates what could 
be called the scenario of the excluded other. In a threesome, two 
members pair off to become a happy couple while the third person 
must endure the narcissistic injury of feeling the excluded witness 
to the couple’s bliss. Freud’s depiction of the primal scene in which 
the child is traumatized by the observation of parental intercourse 
concretizes in sexual metaphor the dilemma of the excluded other. 
The scenario of the excluded other generates conflicts around ri- 
valry, competitiveness, divided loyalties, betrayal, jealousy, and pos- 
sessiveness in the effort to remain or become a happy member of 
a couple and avoid the humiliating fate of the excluded other. 


Defenses Against Loss 


The mother/infant relationship is usually thought of as the quintes- 
sential nurturant scenario. Mother's milk represents the greatest gift, 
and mother’s love the highest form of altruism. The mother as be- 
nevolent protector is strong, devoted, loyal, selfless, and self-sac- 
rificing. The infant represents the prototypical innocent. The in- 
nocent infant is seen as desiring only love, warmth, affection, and 
tenderness from a position of naivete and ignorance as to the pres- 
ence of evil in the world. The infant, being dependent, needy, and 
vulnerable, would be frightened, lost, and lonely without the tender 
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loving care of its mother. Attachment, relatedness, and intimacy 
with the good mother constitute a necessary tie vital to one’s sense 
of well-being. Loss of the connection results in feelings of loneli- 
ness, yearning, vulnerability to hostile forces, depersonalization, and 
derealization. Loss of connection constitutes a traumatic state which 
evokes primitive defenses. 

Bowlby (1969) discovered in observing young children’s reactions 
to separation and loss a sequence consisting of protest, despair, and 
detachment. The initial defensive response is rageful protest, an at- 
tempt to assume a position of entitlement from which the benev- 
olent protector can be coerced into remaining in proximity. If angry 
protest fails, desperate clinging may work. If mother will not main- 
tain contact, then the infant must take control of contact mainte- 
nance by holding on for dear life. When protest and clinging fail 
to preserve contact, a traumatic state ensues. Gradually the trau- 
matic state is attenuated through detachment, indifference, and 
withdrawal. An illusion of self-sufficiency diminishes the sense of 
neediness and dependency. If one remains unattached without need 
for attachment, then there is no danger of risking the pain of at- 
tachment and loss. Angry protest may constitute a nuclear tendency 
around which narcissistic traits develop. Masochistic character traits 
may form around clinging tendencies, whereas schizoid character 
traits may form around an attitude of detachment. 

The underlying fantasy that is protected through a variety of de- 
fensive responses to loss is the illusion that somehow or other the 
connection to the caretaker is preserved undamaged. Be they one- 
ness fantasies, merger fantasies, reunion fantasies, submission fan- 
tasies, or domination fantasies; the common theme is the mainte- 
nance of a vital connection. Even in illusions of self-sufficiency there 
is a hidden connection fantasy in the idea that in caring for oneself, 
one is recreating the relationship with the caretaker with whom one 
has identified. Freud (1917a), in “Mourning and Melancholia,” was 
the first to observe that loss is denied through identification with 
the lost object. In becoming like the lost object, an illusion of one- 
ness with the object is maintained. 

Identification becomes an important component of character de- 
velopment. One becomes like one’s parents as a means of main- 
taining a vital tie to them. Not only are the parents’ personality 
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traits internalized, but their expectations of the child as well. If 
pleasing the parents constitutes a means of maintaining their love 
and approval, then their expectations will be internalized as stan- 
dards, values, and ideals by which to measure oneself. In living up 
to the standards set by one’s ego ideal and superego, one is inter- 
nally recreating the emotional climate of pleasing one’s parents 
through meeting their expectations. Separation anxiety, the fear of 
loss of a vital attachment, becomes transformed into separation guilt 
and survivor guilt, as though becoming an individual in one’s own 
right and going one’s own way in life came at the expense of one’s 
loved ones (Loewald 1978). It is as though it is a hostile act not to 
preserve the family tradition by following in the parents’ footsteps, 
a sort of symbolic murder whereby the parents are deprived of a 
chance to live on through their legacy. The unconscious guilt that 
prohibits defiance of parental dictates as well as denies the right to 
an independent existence serves as a defense against loss in main- 
taining a vital though masochistic tie to the object of attachment. 

Character structure develops as a means of creating a relation- 
ship with oneself that recreates the original parent/child relationship 
that has been lost. If the parents abuse the child, then the child 
comes to abuse itself as a manner of loyalty and devotion to the 
original attachment. Fairbairn (1952) noted that for a child it is pref- 
erable to maintain an unhappy relationship to a bad parent than to 
have no relationship at all. If the relationship with the parent is 
disappointing, the child preserves the idealized image of the parent 
as benevolent caretaker in blaming the self instead. Denial consists 
of the idea: it is not my parents who are incapable of love but I 
who am unlovable. 

Given the child’s need to maintain an unambivalent tie to the 
parents at any price, how is it that children ever become indepen- 
dent or autonomous? Fairbairn (1952) and Winnicott (1963) sug- 
gested that development does not so much proceed from depen- 
dency to independence as from infantile dependency to mature de- 
pendency. Dependency remains a constant. What changes is that 
what was originally a one-sided dependent relationship with an im- 
balance of power becomes a mutually dependent relationship with 
a balance of power. Nevertheless, Stern’s (1985) infant research sug- 
gests a greater level of mutuality in the mother/infant dyad than 
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either Winnicott or Fairbairn had imagined. Perhaps what evolves 
over time is a decreasing vulnerability to traumatic states as iden- 
tification with and internalization of the benevolent caretaker pro- 
ceeds. 

Winnicott (1958) suggested that the capacity to be alone rests 
upon the security originally granted by a stable “holding environ- 
ment.” As development proceeds, periods of separation, absence, 
loss, and bitter disappointment can be progressively endured for 
longer periods of time without the emergence of a traumatic state, 
as identification with the parents translates into a capacity for self- 
soothing, self-reassurance, and self-guidance. 

Identification has a double-edged nature in that it affirms the 
connection to the other in attempting to be like the other, yet it 
concurrently denies the connection to the other in learning to do 
for oneself in order to break the bond of dependency. Thus, iden- 
tification is a means of breaking old attachments in becoming pro- 
gressively more autonomous but also a means of remaining loyal to 
old attachments in carrying on a family tradition. Through identi- 
fication, illusions of self-sufficiency that deny the need for attach- 
ment can be sustained concurrently with illusions of blissful merger 
that deny separation and loss. Illusions of self-sufficiency appear tied 
to an identification with the parent as a powerful caretaker, the idea 
being: now that I am big and powerful like my parents I don’t need 
anybody. Illusions of blissful merger appear tied to identification 
with parental expectations, the idea being: now that I am in com- 
pliance with my parents’ expectations and am pleasing them, they 
will love me forever. Both illusions attenuate the traumatic state 
engendered by loss in a context of resourceless dependency. (See 
figure 9.) 


Object Relations and Gender Role 


Feminist psychoanalysts such as Dinnerstein (1976), Chodorow (1978), 
and Benjamin (1988) developed an object relations view of gender 
role development which challenged Freud’s biological determinism. 
Feminist psychoanalysts have called attention to the developmental 
sequelae of the fact that women have always served as the primary 
caretakers of children so that for children women are necessarily 
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the object of both primary attachment and primary identification. 
If the object of primary identification will be one and the same as 
the object of primary attachment, the mother as the object of pri- 
mary attachment will also serve as the role model for a primary 
feminine identification. 

Research has suggested that core gender identity is established 
during the second year of life and firmly consolidated by the third 
year (Stoller 1968). Thus, gender identity is established at a time 
when the toddler is intensely involved in the process of separation/ 
individuation (Mahler et al. 1975) in relation to the mother as the 
primary caretaker. When the mother is assigned the role of primary 
caretaker, the father assumes the role of the person who facilitates 
independence from mother. The division of roles between the par- 
ents becomes a template for the division of roles between the sexes. 
The maternal relationship as representative of what is ferninine es- 
tablishes nurturance and dependence as feminine character traits, 
whereas the paternal relationship as representative of what is mas- 
culine establishes self-assertion and independence as masculine 
character traits. 

For the boy to establish his masculine identity requires disiden- 
tifving with mother as a means of repudiating a primary feminine 
identification (Greenson 1968). Being masculine is then defined in 
polar opposition to the feminine world of mother. If the maternal 
world is characterized by dependence, closeness, softness, and 
gentleness, then the masculine world constitutes the opposite—in- 
dependence, distance, hardness, and toughness—and the father is 
the representative of this other world with whom the boy must 
identify. Femininity for the boy must be repudiated and devalued 
as it constitutes a threat to a separate sense of identity. The re- 
pudiation and devaluation of femininity may lead to the develop- 
ment of character traits such as dominance, entitlement, competi- 
tiveness, aggressiveness, control, self-sufficiency, and so on. 

For the girl, the establishment of a sense of feminine identity 
means simply remaining identified with the mother. The continued 
maintenance of an identification with mother, though, may impede 
the development of a separate and autonomous sense of self. To 
remain identified with mother is to remain in a dependent and per- 
haps infantilized position. The girl can turn to the father as a role 
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model of independent self-assertion, but as the girl cannot fully 
identify with the father without assuming a masculine identification 
and sacrificing a feminine one, identification with the father must 
ultimately be repudiated. The girl must disidentify with father to 
firmly maintain a feminine identity. Thus, independence and self- 
assertion must be repudiated. Character traits such as clinging, de- 
pendency, submissiveness, conformity, passivity, selfless surrender, 
and masochism may develop as a means of affirming a feminine 
identification (i.e., preserving a tie to mother, or father as a ma- 
ternal substitute) and repudiating masculine identifications. 

Defensive splitting may reinforce rigid sex role stereotyping, pre- 
venting the integration of masculine and feminine aspects of self. 
Gender polarity is maintained at an unconscious level as idealized 
same-sex identifications must remain distanced and protected from 
contamination by devalued cross-sex identifications. According to 
feminist psychoanalysts, if father shared the responsibility for nur- 
turing children, then gender polarity would be diminished. This 
concrete solution, though, may be insufficient in and of itself. Since 
children identify with role expectations in order to please their par- 
ents as well as with role models in order to be like their parents, 
children may accommodate to the parents’ expectations of what con- 
stitutes appropriate male or female behavior regardless of which 
parent is the primary caretaker. Gender identity may develop as 
much by the adoption of a complementary role to the opposite- 
sexed parent as by identifying with the example set by the same- 
sexed parent. Thus, parental expectations must be altered along with 
parental responsibilities, and such shifts in the family must be sup- 
ported and sanctioned by the society at large. 


Object Relations and Level of Psychostructural Integration 


Kernberg (1975), in his efforts to synthesize American ego psy- 
chology with British object relations theory, developed a psycho- 
structural approach to object relations theory which differentiates 
severity of psychopathology on the basis of the level of integration 
of internalized object relations. In the concepts of American ego 
psychology, Kernberg found both a structural and a developmental 
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context in which to place the rich relational psychodynamics that 
British object relations theorists described. 

The British school tends to collapse all crucial developmental 
events into the first year of life, thus diminishing any sense of a 
developmental process gradually unfolding over the course of child- 
hood. Kernberg drew especially on the contributions of Jacobson 
(1964) and Mahler et al. (1975), who differentiated severity of psy- 
chopathology on the basis of the level of self/object differentiation— 
selffobject differentiation being one of the adaptive functions of the 
ego. Self/object differentiation develops coterminously with other 
ego functions such as reality testing, judgment, impulse control, 
anxiety and frustration tolerance, and the capacity for rational prob- 
lem solving. Self/object differentiation as well as integration is a 
gradual developmental process that transpires over the course of 
childhood, a process Mahler et al. (1975) called separation—indivi- 
duation. Psychotic pathology was linked to a loss of self/object dif- 
ferentiation with regressive refusion of self/object representations, 
whereas neurotic pathology reflected a high level of selffobject dif- 
ferentiation. As Kernberg (1975) noted, borderline psychopathology 
reflects a level of self/object differentiation intermediate between 
neurotic and psychotic levels of functioning. 

Kernberg describes three levels of psychopathology—neurotic, 
borderline, and psychotic—that are associated with three levels of 
psychostructural integration. Psychotic level functioning reflects both 
a blurring of self/object boundaries as well as a lack of integration 
between good and bad aspects of objects. The regressive dediffer- 
entiation and refusion of self and object representations results in 
the bizarre quality of the psychotic’s representational world, and 
the blurring of self/other boundaries results in a loss of reality test- 
ing. Lack of integration of good and bad objects heightens perse- 
cutory anxiety and primitive defensive solutions. Borderline level 
functioning reflects the preservation of self/object boundaries con- 
current with a lack of integration of good and bad self and object 
representations. The preservation of self/object differentiation main- 
tains reality testing while the lack of integration of good and bad 
aspects of self and others results in a high level of persecutory anx- 
iety along with primitive defenses against such anxiety, such as 
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splitting, the defensive need to maintain the separateness of good 
and bad representations of self and others. Thus, psychotic and bor- 
derline levels of functioning share common psychodynamic features 
because in both states there is a lack of integration of good and bad 
objects. Nevertheless these common psychodynamic conflicts are 
experienced in two different structural contexts; one with, and one 
without accurate reality testing. Neurotic level functioning reflects 
the achievement of self and object constancy in which good and bad 
aspects of the self and others have become integrated. The content 
of psychodynamic conflict shifts from fear of persecutory part ob- 
jects to ambivalence toward guilt-producing whole objects as one 
comes to realize that the person one hates is the same person as 
the person one loves. The borderline, as a result of poor superego 
integration, utilizes externalization to evade excessively punitive su- 
perego precursors, whereas the neurotic, as a result of superego 
integration, utilizes repression as a means of evading his or her own 
guilt-ridden self-evaluation. Repression represents a high-level de- 
fense dependent upon the self-censoring function of a depersoni- 
fied, well-integrated, though perhaps overly severe superego. 

Borderline individuals under stress overutilize primitive defenses 
such as splitting, projection, introjection, projective identification, 
devaluation, idealization, and denial, sometimes resulting in tran- 
sient psychotic episodes with loss of reality testing. Primitive de- 
fenses operate by attempting to reestablish infantile omnipotence 
through magical means, thereby entailing a loss of reality testing if 
taken to an extreme. Typically, borderline persons possess sufficient 
sense of self and fear of insanity to prevent the regressive process 
from proceeding all the way to self/other dedifferentiation. Similar- 
ly, neurotics under stress may demonstrate a loss of superego in- 
tegration with the development of transient borderline stages. Re- 
gressive loss of superego integration leads to the emergence of ar- 
chaic persecutory anxiety as well as primitive defenses against such 
anxiety. The neurotic possesses sufficient resilience to reestablish 
superego integration along with repressive barriers against being 
flooded by archaic relational scenarios and thus emerge from the 
borderline state intact, though perhaps shaken. 

One unfortunate misuse of Kernberg’s approach is to use the term 
borderline personality as a catchall diagnostic category for all pa- 
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tients evidencing a moderate to severe personality disorder. Wheth- 
er or not the patient is antisocial, paranoid, schizoid, narcissistic, 
masochistic, and so on, appears to recede in importance, as though 
labeling the patient “borderline” says all one needs to know to un- 
derstand and treat a difficult patient. 

Since I consider the term borderline to refer to a level of char- 
acterological integration rather than to a particular character type 
or style, I will not include in part 2 a separate section on the so- 
called borderline personality. From my point of view, any character 
type may function at neurotic, borderline, or psychotic levels of 
psychostructural integration. Thus, personality disorders should be 
assessed on two axes: 1) personality type (i.e., paranoid, hysteric, 
narcissistic, etc.) and 2) severity of personality disorder (i.e., neu- 
rotic, borderline, or psychotic). Just as Shapiro (1965) delineated 
various neurotic styles, there are different styles of being borderline 
and different styles of being psychotic. 


6 


The Organization of the Self 


The concept of self has been compelling for psychoanalysts, for it 
is a concept well suited to the attempt to capture the gestalt of the 
whole person. Presumably, a person’s sense of self is more repre- 
sentative of his or her personal essence than any other aspect of 
personality functioning. To speak of wishes, defenses, fantasies, ego 
functions, unconscious processes, relational schemata, and so on, is 
to speak of component parts of the personality. To speak of the self 
is to speak of the person as a unique individual. The concept of 
self, like the concept of character, attempts to grasp the functioning 
of the person as an integrated unit. 

The difference between these two concepts is in the contrasting 
frames of reference from which each concept appreciates the indi- 
vidual. The concept of character assumes a predominantly objective 
frame of reference, whereas the concept of self assumes a predom- 
inantly subjective frame of reference, whereas the concept of self 
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assumes a predominantly subjective frame of reference. One looks 
at character as though a detached spectator attempting to describe 
the person with utmost accuracy and detail. Astute character por- 
traiture requires distance, perspective, and objectivity. In contrast, 
to describe the self one must get up close and feel one’s way into 
the experiential universe of the person. The concept of self depicts 
the sense of individuality from the insider's perspective—what it 
feels like to be that individual. To describe the self requires em- 
pathy—to step into the other’s shoes and experience the world from 
his or her point of view. 

The concept of self takes as its starting point the phenomenology 
of subjective self-experience—the experiential referent to the words 
myself, me, and I. 


Self-image refers to how one sees oneself. 

Self-esteem refers to how highly one regards oneself. 

Self-cohesiveness refers to the degree to which one feels frag- 
mented or whole. 

Self-continuity or sameness refer to one’s sense that one is the 
same person over time and in different situations. 

Self-agency refers to the sense of being a center of initiative 
and of independent volition. 

Self-efficacy refers to a sense of mastery, control, and effec- 
tiveness. 

Self-affectivity refers to a sense of oneself as alive, vital, and 
emotionally responsive. 

Self-containment refers to a sense of tolerating one’s affects 
without having to act them out. 

Self-history refers to possessing a sense of one’s life as unfold- 
ing in a narrative sequence. 

Self-delineation and demarcation refer to the degree of dis- 
tinctiveness of the perceived boundary between self and 
other. 

Self-articulation refers to the degree that one has arrived at a 
verbally formulated sense of self. 

Self-objectification refers to the degree to which one can view 
oneself from multiple perspectives. 

Self-observation refers to the experience of looking at oneself. 

Self-reflection refers to the experience of thinking about one- 


self. 
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Self-evaluation refers to the experience of judging oneself. 

Self-consciousness refers to a heightened awareness of oneself. 

Self-idealization refers to admiration of oneself, whereas self- 
devaluation refers to hatred of oneself. 

Self-soothing refers to reassuring oneself, whereas self-abuse 
refers to torturing oneself. 

Self-stimulation refers to exciting or amusing oneself. 

Self-realization and actualization refer to the sense of becom- 
ing the self that one has the potential to develop. 


All of these relationships with oneself can be seen as forms of self- 
regulation—means of attempting to achieve a certain desired quality 
of self-experience or state of mind. 

The study of the phenomenology of self-experience reveals a pro- 
cess, the process of self-regulation or, in pathology, the failure of 
self-regulation. To arrive at a structural conception of the self, the 
question must be asked: what underlying organizational principles 
give rise to these characteristic patterns of self-regulation? Atwood 
and Stolorow (1984) referred to the organizational principles that 
give shape and form to self-experience as the “structures of sub- 
jectivity.” 

The phenomenology of self-experience as a process stands in a 
dynamic relationship to the concept of self as a psychological struc- 
ture. Self-experience refers to the immediate content of conscious 
experience such as: I am thinking this thought, feeling this feeling, 
fantasizing this fantasy, intending this action, and so on. Thus, self- 
experience refers to a momentary and particular experiential state 
within the ebb and flow of the stream of consciousness. Self as a 
psychological structure refers to an enduring organization of the 
personality—a construction that is drawn from inference, abstrac- 
tion, and generalization over time upon the basis of innumerable 
instances of self-experience. The particular/momentary (i.e., self as 
phenomenological experience) and the generalizable/enduring (i.e., 
self as a perduring structure) aspects of self are interrelated, each 
involved in forming the other. 

The self as structure shapes self-experience by providing a schema, 
template, or lens through which self-experience is interpreted and 
assimilated. Yet each new self-experience constitutes a data base 
from which an evolving yet enduring representation of the self as 
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a structure is constructed as the self as structure must accommodate 
to novel self-experiences. According to Atwood and Stolorow: “The 
self... is a psychological structure through which self-experience 
acquires cohesion and continuity, and by virtue of which self-ex- 
perience assumes its characteristic shape and enduring organiza- 
tion” (1984: 34). They go on to suggest that “personality structure 
is the structure of a person’s experience” (p. 33) and that “character 
is coextensive with the structure of a subjective world” (p. 34). 


Self-Regulation and the Representational World 


Whereas object relations theory focuses on the psychology of the 
self in relation to others, a psychology of the self will tend to focus 
on the psychology of the self in relation to itself—the process of 
self-regulation. It is not that a focus on the self means to neglect 
the dynamics of actual or fantasized relationships with others, but 
that a focus on the self necessitates approaching relationships with 
others from a particular vantage point, that of the role of others in 
the process of self-regulation. From this perspective, others can al- 
ways be seen as an extension of the self. Others are never com- 
pletely separate individuals in their own right, but are always to a 
degree extensions of the self, based upon the externalization and 
personification of component parts of the personality. For example, 
marriage may not reflect so much two complete and independent 
people forming a partnership as two incomplete and dependent peo- 
ple seeking wholeness and unity in togetherness. In referring to 
one’s spouse as one’s “better half,” the experience of the other as 
an essential part of the self is well captured. 

Winnicott suggested that the sense of self arises in the context 
of the intersubjective matrix of the mother/infant dyad: “There is 
no such thing as an infant; meaning of course, that whenever one 
finds an infant one finds maternal care, and without maternal care 
there would be no infant” (1960a: 39). The infant, though, is not a 
passive participant in this process, for the infant is actively engaged 
in soliciting the facilitating maternal response and evoking the 
mother’s intuition and empathy. Winnicott believed that initially the 
baby entertains the omnipotent illusion of having created the mother 
in the image of its own desires like Pygmalion and that initially the 
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“good-enough mother” (1960b: 145-146) allows this illusion to go 
unchallenged. Kohut, who eventually labeled his approach “self 
psychology,” coined the term selfobject to describe the role that 
the object (i.e., the other) assumes in regulating the sense of self, 
so that the object is in effect a part of the self: “The expected con- 
trol over such (self-object) others is then closer to the concept of 
the control which a grownup expects to have over his own body 
and mind than to the concept of the control which he expects to 
have over others” (Kohut 1971: 26-27). 

Stern saw the mother/infant dyad as engaged in an intricate dance 
of mutual self-regulation so that each serves as a “self-regulating 
other” (1985: 242-244) for the other. Early communication tran- 
spires through a variety of coordinated and modulated nonverbal 
modalities, such as touch, facial expression, tone of voice, and 
rhythmic patterns. Such nonverbal communication expresses affect 
states that become subject to mutual regulation through the process 
that Stern called “affect attunement” (1985: 138). The relationship 
with the mother becomes internalized in the form of what Stern 
called “Representations of Interactions that have been Generalized 
(RIGs)” (p. 97). When a RIG is activated in the absence of the 
mother, the infant encounters an “evoked companion” (p. 111). Thus 
the evoked fantasy of self in relation to other comes to serve the 
same regulatory function that the actual experience previously had. 
Mother does not need to be concretely present to soothe the infant 
if the infant can soothe itself in imagining the mother’s reassuring 
presence. 

The basic idea in the psychology of self-regulation is that we learn 
to regulate ourselves upon the model of how we have been regu- 
lated by others. Bollas suggested that each mother possesses her 
own particular idiom of mothering, an aesthetic of being that be- 
comes a feature of the infant’s self so that “we learn the grammar 
of our being before we grasp the rules of our language” (1987: 36). 
Lichtenstein (1977) suggested that the mother’s unconsciously influ- 
enced treatment of the infant imposes an “identity theme” on the 
child, as in ethology, a sort of imprinting at a critical period of 
development. If others love us we learn to love ourselves, and if 
others hate us we learn to hate ourselves. 
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Initially the actual, concrete presence of the other is required 
for the self-regulatory other to successfully execute its function. Over 
time an evoked fantasy of the relationship with the other can serve 
as a symbolic substitute which fills the void left by the physical 
absence of the other. Eventually, though, in identification with the 
other, one begins to treat oneself as one was treated by the other. 
But we see that the other is not purely an other but also an ex- 
ternalized and personified aspect of the self. Thus, identifying with 
the other also entails reclaiming an externalized aspect of self. That 
the other is treated as a narcissistic extension of the self does not 
negate the possibility, which Stern has suggested, that from an ear- 
ly age the infant is capable of experiencing others as separate in- 
dividuals in their own right with independent subjectivities, inten- 
tions, and perspectives of their own. Bruner (1986) posited that 
children are egocentric only when they do not comprehend the 
structure of an event but are capable of taking another's perspective 
when they understand the rules governing a scenario. The whole 
idea of a selfobject suggests that the other is never completely an 
extension of self (i-e., a solipsistic projection of an inner state), yet 
never fully an external other constituting a separate reality that is 
completely independent of the self. 

Kohut suggested that selfobject failure in survivable dosages fa- 
cilitates what he called the process of “transmuting internalization” 
(1971: 49). To compensate for the void left by the failure or absence 
of the selfobject, the infant internalizes the selfobject’s regulatory 
function and acquires a capacity for internal self-regulation. Growth 
transpires not only through optimal frustration or failure but through 
what Bacal (1985) has called “optimal responsiveness,” the provision 
of the needed stimulus for growth at the critical period of devel- 
opment. Vygotsky (1962) discussed how learning often transpires in 
the “zone of proximal development,” which is determined by the 
distance between developmental level as assessed by independent 
problem solving and the level of potential development under guid- 
ance or in collaboration with a more capable other. The more com- 
petent assist the less competent to reach a “higher ground” from 
which to reflect more abstractly about the nature of things; the more 
competent other serves as a “vicarious consciousness” (Bruner 1986). 
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When selfobject failure is of traumatic proportions or when there 
is insufficient optimal responsiveness in the zone of proximal de- 
velopment, self-regulatory pathology arises: 1) the child remains 
overly dependent on the concrete presence of its selfobjects and is 
relatively less amenable to symbolic substitutes; 2) pathological forms 
of self-regulation arise that are overly reliant upon regressive (i.e., 
retreat to magical, omnipotent fantasy), body-centered (i.e., perv- 
ersions, hypochondriasis), and self-centered (i.e., excessive need for 
admiration and attention) activities resulting in an arrest of normal 
development; and 3) new selfobject relationships are avoided for 
fear of repeating the trauma of prior selfobject failure. Despite these 
pathological tendencies, Kohut was astute in noting the ever-pres- 
ent search for new beginnings from which arrested development 
may resume, in even the most severe pathology. 

Though Kohut (1971) initially formulated three primary selfobject 
functions—mirroring, which provides affirmation and validation; 
idealizing, which provides soothing and a sense of security; and 
twinship, which provides a sense of belonging and commonality— 
subsequent to Kohut’s seminal work other selfobject functions have 
been delineated. Wolf (1988) cited that selfobject relationships may 
help to regulate adversarial needs in the service of autonomy, merger 
needs in the service of safety, and efficacy needs in the service of 
mastery. There seem to be as many different selfobject functions as 
there are different forms of self-regulation for which a person re- 
quires facilitation in learning. In selfobject relationships, the modus 
operandi is that of a coach who supports, encourages, guides, shapes, 
and refines the development of a skill through continual feedback 
until through practice the skill acquires a degree of functional au- 
tonomy as a self-monitoring process is internalized. 

As the fantasy of the self in relation to the other is transformed 
through identification into the experience of the self in relation to 
itself, a split is created between the self experienced as a subject 
and the self experienced as an object. The subjective sense of self 
is the experiential referent for the word “I.” The subjective sense 
of self is the “I” who thinks, feels, wishes, perceives, intends, chooses, 
and acts. The objective sense of self is the self experienced as an 
object—be it the object of others’ desire and action or the object 
of one’s own self-regulation. The objective sense of self is the ex- 
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periential referent to the word “me.” “Me” is the object of the 
other’s treatment when the other sees me, recognizes me, affirms 
me, validates me, soothes me, excites me, loves me, hates me, 
punishes me, rewards me, remembers me, forgets me, ignores me, 
abuses me, neglects me, and so on. 

The interrelationship between the subjective sense of self and 
the objective sense of self is the experiential referent to the word 
“myself.” Self-regulation refers to the process of soothing myself, 
loving myself, rejecting myself, rewarding myself, punishing myself, 
observing myself, and so on. 

Developmentally, the use of the word “me” appears to predate 
the use of the word “I,” suggesting that the self is experienced as 
an object prior to being experienced as a subject. The sense of self 
experienced as an object is a product of an egocentric and concrete 
mode of thought in which the self is experienced as though a mar- 
ionette on a string, reactive to the pushes and pulls of the demand 
characteristics of the social surround. The self is initially experi- 
enced through the eyes of the other or what Kohut (1971) would 
call the mirroring presence of the other. The infant looks into the 
mother’s eyes in order to see itself. The subjective sense of self 
requires gaining some distance from and perspective on the self 
experienced as an object. For an “I” to arise from a “me” requires 
a capacity to take the position of: “I am looking at myself as others 
have looked at me.” Thus the sense of “I” arises from identification 
with the other who is seen as the agent who acts upon the infant, 
an infant who is situated in the center of the universe and around 
whom all events revolve. The relationship between internalized ob- 
ject relations and internalized self-regulation is that “I will regulate 
myself as others have regulated me.” 

Though healthy development brings with it an improved capacity 
for internal self-regulation, self-regulation always transpires in an 
intersubjective context. Atwood and Stolorow suggested that “every 
phase in a child’s development is best conceptualized in terms of 
the unique, continuously changing psychological field constituted by 
the intersection of the child’s evolving subjective universe with those 
of the caretakers” (1984: 69). Intersubjective disjunctions or asyn- 
chronies result in pathogenesis, whereas intersubjective attunement 
allows for a requisite responsiveness to the child’s self-regulatory 
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needs and limitations. Self-regulatory achievements require some 
degree of ongoing selfobject responsiveness for their continued 
maintenance and evolution. Kohut (1977) believed that even the 
most mature and most adult sense of self required a requisite self- 
object responsiveness to be maintained so that there is a need for 
selfobject support of self-regulation throughout the lifespan. Inter- 
nal self-regulation is not readily maintained in a vacuum devoid of 
sustaining human relations. 


Narcissism and the Psychology of Self-Esteem Regulation 


Just as Freud’s “Mourning and Melancholia” with its focus on the 
concept of identification can be seen as a forerunner of contem- 
porary object relations theory, Freud’s “On Narcissism: An Intro- 
duction” can be seen as a forerunner of contemporary self psy- 
chology. In this paper, Freud defined narcissism as self-love and, 
like any other form of love, Freud traced it to its erotic origins. 
Freud appropriated the term narcissism from descriptive psychia- 
try, where it had been used as a label for a form of sexual perv- 
ersion in which a person treats his or her own body as a sexual 
object—looking at, fondling, and stroking oneself until orgasm is 
obtained. 

In assuming a developmental perspective, Freud attempted to 
demonstrate that everyone begins life in a narcissistic position as 
evidenced by manifestations of infantile autoeroticism such as thumb 
sucking and genital masturbation. Freud associated the libidinal at- 
titude of autoeroticism with an ego attitude characterized by gran- 
diosity and the omnipotence of thought. Primary narcissism re- 
ferred to the original undisturbed illusion of infantile omnipo- 
tence—that one is the center of the universe and that objects are 
subject to magical control according to one’s wishes. 

The experience of frustration is the first blow to infantile om- 
nipotence. The infant discovers that there is an external world be- 
yond magical control upon which the infant is dependent for grat- 
ification. This recognition of relative helplessness and dependency 
in relation to the primary caretaker is deflating to the infant’s gran- 
diosity. Object-love arises as the perfection and omnipotence, which 
the infant originally attributed to the self, are transferred to the 
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caretaker, so that although I may be weak, limited, and inadequate, 
my parents are nevertheless all-knowing, all-powerful, and poten- 
tially all-giving. Since my parents are omnipotent and I am depen- 
dent upon them, I will love them. Freud pointed out that unre- 
quited love lowers self-esteem because the attribution of all good 
to the other depletes the self of its libidinal investment. Neverthe- 
less, love returned restores self-esteem, for if I am loved by the 
most lovable person in the world then I must be a pretty lovable 
person myself. 

Secondary narcissism arises as a defensive solution to the prob- 
lem of unrequited love. Unrequited love is a narcissistic injury since 
the person requires that love be reciprocated to restore self-esteem. 
For the lover to love someone who is perfect yet who does not 
love the lover back implies that the lover is an unlovable person. 
The opinion of the perfect love object is after all by definition on 
equal footing with the word of God, so that the love object’s re- 
sponse is a measure of the lover's intrinsic self-worth. Secondary 
narcissism defends against the shame, humiliation, and sense of 
worthlessness of unrequited love. The defense operates through the 
attempt to recapture the lost state of primary narcissism. To ac- 
complish this, dependency is denied, love for others is retracted, 
and illusions of grandeur and omnipotent control are reinstated— 
illusions which compensate for feelings of inferiority and helpless- 
ness. Those who were once loved and depended upon are repu- 
diated and devalued—to be treated with indifference at best, con- 
tempt at worst. Whereas primary narcissism is constituted by an 
illusion based upon ignorance (i.e., cognitive immaturity); second- 
ary narcissism is constituted by an illusion based upon denial of a 
painful reality which demands recognition. 

Freud proposed a more adaptive solution to the problem of un- 
requited love than a defensive retreat to secondary narcissism. The 
establishment of the ego ideal offers a compromise solution. If I 
can no longer maintain my original sense of infantile omnipotence 
and if I cannot gain the love of my idealized objects onto whom I 
have transferred my lost infantile omnipotence, then I can at least 
aspire to become like my ideal love object at some point in the 
future. In becoming my ideal, I will recapture my lost narcissism. 
The ego ideal is based upon an identification with the parents, who 
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have been imbued with the child’s own illusions of grandeur. Freud 
viewed the drive to restore the lost sense of primary narcissism as 
an omnipresent unconscious motive. 

The ego ideal functions as an agency that upholds standards, 
evaluates performance according to these standards, and metes out 
approval and disapproval accordingly. As such, it serves as an in- 
trapsychic agency of self-esteem regulation. In 1923, Freud coined 
the term superego, which he then used somewhat interchangeably 
with the term ego ideal. Both terms refer to the process of self- 
evaluation and self-esteem regulation, but seem to emphasize dif- 
ferent aspects of the process. The ego ideal concept appeared to 
highlight the desire to become pertect, especially along such amoral 
dimensions as power, sexual attractiveness, prestige, and so on. 
Falling short of perfection along these dimensions gives rise to feel- 
ings of shame, humiliation, inferiority, weakness, and impotence. 
The superego concept appears closer to the idea of conscience, in 
evaluating oneself according to some moral standard. In failing to 
be as good a person as one feels one should be, there is a sense 
of guilt, a need for punishment, and a desire for forgiveness, atone- 
ment, and an opportunity to make reparations. The ego ideal ap- 
pears to be based upon an identification with the parents’ superior 
status out of a desire to be omnipotent like them; whereas the su- 
perego appears to be based upon an identification with the parents’ 
expectations in order to please them and gain their approval. 

Initially the ego ideal and the superego are rather inept regu- 
lators of self-esteem, as both are based upon rather unrealistic stan- 
dards of self-evaluation. The immature ego ideal, based as it is upon 
infantile omnipotence, will invariably find the child lacking in com- 
parison. The child wishes to be all-powerful, but finds himself to 
be relatively weak in comparison to adults; the child wishes to be 
all-knowing but finds herself relatively ignorant in relation to adults; 
and the child wishes to be a sexual conquistador but finds himself 
relatively sexually inadequate in relation to adults. This situation 
creates a large distance between the idealized self I wish to become 
and the self which I actually am, which appears quite inferior by 
comparison. Thus the actual self, limited by immaturity and the 
constraints of external reality, becomes a despised self—hated and 
devalued for being less than perfect. Similarly, the immature su- 
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perego is also an extremist, based as it is upon a fear of not meeting 
the expectations of the all-powerful parents. 

Freud (1923) noted that the superego is derivative of two archaic 
moral prohibitions: the taboo against incest and the taboo against 
parricide. The child assumes that the punishment for breaking these 
fundamental taboos is castration or worse. Given that the child’s 
erotic grandiosity tempts him to break the incest taboo and that his 
narcissistic rage in being sexually frustrated tempts him to break 
the taboo against parricide, the child must maintain a hypervigilant 
self-control lest he not act upon his impulses, precipitating a hor- 
rible punishment for his misdeeds. The result of this intrapsychic 
conflict is an overly severe superego which is intolerant of minor 
infractions. A split is created between the chaste pacifist one should 
be and the naughty, spiteful person one would like to be. The erot- 
ic and aggressive side of the self is then viewed as a morally re- 
prehensible aspect of self. 

Maturation involves sublimation of the radical idealism of the ego 
ideal and the dogmatism of the superego. Instead of being all-pow- 
erful, one may strive for realistic mastery within limits. Instead of 
being an erotic god or goddess, one may content oneself with or- 
dinary sexual fulfillment. Instead of being totally ascetic and non- 
violent, one may be as sexual and aggressive as one pleases within 
the constraints of social convention. As one learns to accept one’s 
realistic limitations and grants oneself a greater freedom of instinc- 
tual gratification within ethical limits, self-esteem may be regulated 
more successfully. The distance between self-expectation and self- 
actualization narrows. 

Freud (1914a/1923) suggested that the ego ideal and the super- 
ego are the agencies of the mind that generate the impetus for self- 
censorship. The censor, as the gatekeeper of access to conscious 
awareness, allows only acceptable aspects of self access to con- 
sciousness; and it is the ego ideal and superego from which judg- 
ments of acceptability derive. Thus, signal anxiety, which triggers 
the unconscious mechanisms of defense, derives from self-evalua- 
tory anxiety—the fear of a negative self-evaluation. 

The two negative self-evaluatory affects, the emergence of which 
is undermining of self-esteem, are shame and guilt. Shame is evoked 
when aspects of the self that are incompatible with the ego ideal 
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enter consciousness, and guilt is evoked when aspects of the self 
which are incompatible with the superego enter consciousness (Piers 
and Singer 1953). The two positive self-evaluatory affects are pride 
in oneself in living up to the ego ideal and feeling lovable and good 
in meeting the superego’s moral standards. In summary, low self- 
esteem derives from shame in being weak and guilt in being bad; 
whereas high self-esteem derives from pride in being great and feeling 
lovable in being good (Josephs 1989b). 


Interpersonal Dimensions of Self-Esteem Regulation 


Freud’s psychology of self-esteem regulation is essentially an in- 
trapsychic model. External reality simply sets the intrapsychic pro- 
cess in motion through its inevitable frustration of infantile omnip- 
otence. At bottom, in the Freudian view, low self-esteem is im- 
potent rage at a frustrating world turned against the self in a 
misguided effort to regain omnipotent control. Gratification that 
momentarily relieves frustration will momentarily improve self-es- 
teem, which is the addict’s short-term solution to self-esteem main- 
tenance. The only long-term solution is that with greater frustration 
tolerance and the sublimation of infantile narcissism along more re- 
alistic channels, one becomes better able to endure blows to infan- 
tile omnipotence without traumatic loss of self-esteem. The patho- 
logical solution is a defensive retreat to secondary narcissism, which 
unfortunately insures that the ego ideal and superego will remain 
at an archaic level of development characterized by perfectionistic 
ideals and harshly moralistic standards. In the Freudian view, the 
parents serve more or less as projective screens for the transference 
of the child’s own lost narcissim that is then recaptured through 
identification with the unrealistically idealized parental imagoes. 
Identification with the parents does include some of the parent’s 
actual personality attributes, actual disciplinary methods, and actual 
attitudes toward the child, but always viewed by the child through 
the distorting lens of his or her transference onto the parents of 
omnipotent, godlike attributes deriving from the child’s own lost 
narcissism. 

Sullivan’s self-system as well as Horney’s pride system also pro- 
vide a psychology of self-esteem regulation, but from an interper- 
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sonal point of view. For Sullivan, self-esteem is not a phenomenon 
derivative of the attempt to reinstate the lost sense of infantile om- 
nipotence, an essentially asocial desire. Rather, it is a fundamen- 
tally social need—the need to be liked and accepted by others out 
of a desire to belong to and fit into a social organization. In Sul- 
livan’s view, self-esteem is the product of an interactive process me- 
diated by reflected self-appraisals. One’s opinion of oneself derives 
from the feedback one receives from others. If one is assigned a 
respected social role, one will have a high regard for oneself; and 
if one is assigned a devalued social role, one will have a low opinion 
of oneself. Self-esteem is maintained by conforming to social ex- 
pectations in order to gain acceptance and by defending against the 
adoption of social roles that are not acceptable to others. 

Horney also approached self-esteem from an interpersonal ori- 
entation, but with more emphasis on the need for others to accom- 
modate to the special requirements of the self rather than on the 
need for the self to accommodate to the expectations of others in 
order to fit in. For Horney, everyone is born with certain unique 
potentialities, and self-esteem derives from their actualization. To 
become what one has the potential to become by cultivating one’s 
native talents results in high self-regard. Yet actualization of one’s 
“real self’ is never a private or solitary affair, because in order to 
discover one’s real self there is a need for it to be seen and en- 
couraged by others. The real self, like a seed, requires a fertile 
environment in order to realize its potential to thrive and blossom. 
Interpersonal recognition, affirmation, validation, encouragement, 
and support constitute the fertile ground in which real self potential 
may take root. The real self is not intrinsically accommodating to 
social convention in order to fit in, nor is it intrinsically grandiose 
or omnipotent in contrast. Rather, it is based upon an accurate 
sensing of its innate potentialities. Self-protective conformity or en- 
titled grandiosity may ensue as a compensatory reaction to the fail- 
ure of the social surround to acknowledge and support the reason- 
able aspirations of the real self. 

Sullivan and Horney each focused on two different dimensions 
of the interpersonal regulation of self-esteem. On the one hand, 
self-esteem derives from successful attachment, belonging, and fit- 
ting into one’s social surround. Pleasing others and meeting their 
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expectations in exchange for love, respect, and security becomes 
the basis of self-love and self-respect. On the other hand, when 
fitting in becomes conformity and pleasing others becomes maso- 
chistic submission, self-esteem is diminished. The reason is that in- 
dividuals are not infinitely accommodating to social demand and that 
there is some innate core of individuality that requires recognition, 
validation, and affirmation of uniqueness. Of course, to demand 
uniqueness at any price may lead to a life of alienation and isola- 
tion, of becoming so unique that one shares nothing in common 
with anyone else. Nevertheless, self-esteem is in part based upon 
recognition and affirmation of one’s individuality and uniqueness. 

The interpersonal dimensions of self-esteem—self-esteem through 
belonging and self-esteem through recognition of individuality—cor- 
relate with the two intrapsychic dimensions of self-esteem regula- 
tion that Freud described. The superego reflects the need to meet 
the expectations of others in order to be loved and belong, whereas 
the ego ideal reflects the need for others to approvingly mirror one’s 
individuality, uniqueness, specialness, and exceptionality. 

Kohut (1971) offered an integrative bridge between the inter- 
personal and the intrapsychic models of self-esteem regulation. He 
suggested that there are two lines of narcissistic development sub- 
sequent to the initial disturbance of primary narcissism. One de- 
velopmental line is centered on the narcissistic dimensions of the 
self-representation and unfolds from archaic grandiosity to mature 
self-esteem and realistic ambitions. For Kohut, infantile grandiosity 
reflects a wholesome desire to be a center of attention, to be treat- 
ed as special, and to have one’s developing capacities encouraged. 
When such needs are essentially met and the parents are capable 
of empathizing with the child’s inevitable disillusionment with him- 
self, then a “transmuting internalization” (Kohut 1971: 49) is ef- 
fected that allows the child to affirm and validate himself in the 
face of challenges to his sense of mastery and efficacy. When such 
mirroring needs are thwarted, the development of the grandiose 
self is arrested and takes a pathological turn toward arrogance, su- 
periority, contempt, aloofness, and sadism. 

The other developmental line is centered on the narcissistic di- 
mensions of the object-representation and unfolds from fantasies of 
parental omnipotence and perfection to mature respect for others 
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and the establishment of realistic ideals. Parental idealization de- 
rives from a wholesome need to be a part of something or someone 
greater than oneself. When such needs are essentially met and the 
parents are capable of empathizing with the child's inevitable dis- 
illusionment with the parents, then a transmuting internalization is 
effected which allows the child to soothe and comfort herself even 
when no benign parental figures are present to offer such solace 
and consolation. When such idealizing needs are thwarted, there is 
an arrest in the development of the idealized parent imago, and 
pathological idealization arises characterized by excessive depen- 
dency, conformity, and masochistic submission to tyrannical au- 
thority. 

Kohut developed a superordinate conception of the self which he 
called the “bipolar self’ (1977: 171), the two poles of which are 
constituted by nuclear ambitions (i.e., the drive behind grandiosity) 
on the one side and nuclear ideals (i.e., the drive behind the need 
to idealize others) on the other. What Kohut did not address ex- 
plicitly, but could be seen as implicit in his model of the bipolar 
self, is that intrapsychic conflict may be inevitable between one’s 
ambitions and one’s ideals. This parallels the intrasystematic conflict 
in Freudian theory between conscience and the ego ideal (Josephs 
1989b). Kohut (1977), though, seemed to downplay if not neglect 
the personality dimensions of conscience, morality, ethics, and guilt 
in his conception of the bipolar self and appeared to have institu- 
tionalized this neglect in suggesting that Kohut portrayed “tragic 
man” whereas Freud portrayed “guilty man.” This bifurcation of 
human nature creates an artificial split, for in Freudian theory guilty 
man is a tragic figure. Freud believed that hubris leads to an ov- 
erstepping of moral boundaries, which inevitably results in tragic 
consequences. (See figure 10). 


Identity Maintenance and Character Formation 


Erikson was the first analyst to place the study of human identity 
at the center of psychoanalytic theory. Erikson viewed identity for- 
mation as the overarching organizer of the personality throughout 
the life cycle: “While the end of adolescence thus is the stage of 
an overt identity crisis, identity formation neither begins nor ends 
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with adolescence: it is a lifelong development largely unconscious 
to the individual and his society” (1959: 133-134). The concept of 
identity refers to those aspects of self-regulation most crucial to the 
functioning of the person as an integrated unit so that identity 
maintenance constitutes the superordinate self-regulatory principle: 
“The conscious feeling of having a personal identity is based on two 
simultaneous observations: the immediate perception of self-same- 
ness and continuity in time; and the simultaneous perceptions of 
the fact that others recognize one’s sameness and continuity” (p. 
23). 

Thus, identity maintenance is both an intrapsychic and an inter- 
personal process. From the intrapsychic perspective, identity, “in 
its subjective aspect, is the awareness of the fact that there is self 
sameness and continuity to the ego’s synthesizing methods” (p. 23). 
A unity must be created from disparate aspects of the personality 
and conflicting trends. Identity formation, the construction of an 
integrated sense of self, requires mastery of opposing forces and 
regressive trends that pull the personality toward dis-integrated lev- 
els of functioning. Integration of the personality is facilitated by the 
recognition, affirmation, support, and encouragement of others. Such 
feedback also assists the process of self-objectification, discovering 
one’s social role and place in the larger cultural group in learning 
to see oneself through the eyes of others. 

Lichtenstein (1977) noted the dilemma of human identity in that 
there are two mutually exclusive ways of experiencing a sense of 
identity. The subjective or existential sense of identity refers to the 
actuality of being, the experience of unique individuality. The ex- 
istential sense of identity, though somewhat highlighted by social 
affirmation, is nevertheless an essentially intrapersonal process, which 
is most intensively experienced during the solitude of meditative or 
transcendental states. In contrast, the objective sense of self, the 
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self as viewed from the outsider’s perspective, is a product of social 
definition and is thus culturally derived. 

A dynamic balance must be achieved between these two mu- 
tually exclusive aspects of the sense of identity. To the extent one 
is affirming one’s existential identity there is a repudiation of social 
definition. To the extent one achieves identity on the basis of meet- 
ing social expectation there is a loss of individuality. Identity on 
the basis of social definition alone makes one highly dependent on 
the opinions of others, a conformist mentality without a personal 
center of initiative. Identity on the basis of existential affirmation 
alone may lead to social alienation, a sort of self-involved, mastur- 
batory, and solipsistic existence. These two sides of the sense of 
identity parallel the two dimensions of self-esteem, self-acceptance 
in belonging versus pride in unique individuality. 

The concept of identity suggests that character development is 
not primarily a reactive, defensive, or compensatory process but is 
rather a progressive, productive, and goal-oriented process. Identity 
formation is the realization of an inner blueprint that is in part a 
product of innate potentialities and in part influenced by critical 
interpersonal experiences at pivotal developmental junctures. Lich- 
tenstein (1977) suggested that the inner guiding principle of identity 
formation is analogous not so much to an architectural blueprint, 
as though the final structure was predetermined, as it is analogous 
to a musical theme, which could be played out with virtually in- 
finite variation. Identity formation is a future-oriented process guid- 
ed by certain “nuclear ambitions” and “nuclear ideals” (Kohut 
1977: 171) that steer personality development in one direction rath- 
er than another. Horney (1950) spoke of the “real self’ and Win- 
nicott (1960b) of the “true self’ as the inherited potential from which 
the essence of the individual’s unique sense of identity derives. 

Research into the personality characteristics of identical twins raised 
apart suggests a significant inherited substrate to a person's indi- 
viduality, a sort of psychological “fingerprint” (Neubauer and Neu- 
bauer 1990). Infant research suggests that certain types of relatively 
stable temperaments and behavioral patterns are present at birth 
(Kagan 1989). Bollas suggested that “there is an urge to articulate 
the true self, and I name this the destiny drive which I link up to 
the force of the true self to elaborate personality potential” (1989: 3). 
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Identity formation appears to require what Bollas (1987) has called 
“transformational objects,” others who serve to evoke new self-states 
that would remain only latent potentials if it were not for the oth- 
er's evocative capacity. The social surround both imprints and evokes 
identity themes, so that identity formation is always an interactive 
process between the actualization of inherited potentials and accom- 
modation to social role assignment. 

Whereas identity formation is a progressive process, identity 
maintenance is a conservative process. Once a given sense of iden- 
tity is achieved, it is nevertheless vulnerable to regressive disso- 
lution. Higher levels of personality integration must withstand inner 
strains, such as intrapsychic conflicts and regressive pulls, as well 
as outer strains, such as lack of social confirmation or, perhaps, so- 
cial opposition to the newly acquired level of integration. Given 
that new levels of psychic integration are not automatically self-sus- 
taining, some degree of social support would seem to be mandatory 
to its maintenance. Precariously established integrations of the sense 
of identity may result in a fear of a loss of identity. Anxiety in 
regards to identity loss (i-e., becoming less integrated) may serve 
as a signal anxiety that triggers defensive and compensatory activ- 
ities in a desperate attempt to preserve whatever sense of identity 
has been achieved. Defensive attitudes, though perhaps self-de- 
feating and precluding further growth, may nevertheless function to 
support a precariously maintained sense of identity. 

Thus a dynamic tension exists between identity formation and 
identity maintenance. Identity formation threatens the security and 
familiarity of the old, whereas identity maintenance reflects resis- 
tance to the new and unfamiliar. Identity maintenance gives life a 
secure order and organization, no matter how stagnant and impov- 
erished in comparison to one’s highest potential level of integrated 
functioning. A dynamic balance must be achieved between striving 
to become what one has the potential to become, maintaining what 
one has already achieved, and defending against regressive pulls 
toward returning to what one once was in the past while concur- 
rently preserving some connecting link to one’s roots. 

When identity formation and identity maintenance are seen as 
the prime organizers of the personality, traditional Freudian con- 
cepts may be seen in a new light. Lichtenstein suggested that sex 
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and aggression serve as archaic modes of affirming the sense of 
identity: 


Psychosexual development can be understood as the genetic pattern 
of changing modes of establishing and supporting the conviction of 
one’s personal existence. If the more advanced, more cognition-based 
modes of confirming such convictions are poorly developed or break 
down, the archaic forms are regressively revived, and the conviction 
of one’s existence becomes dependent on orgastic experiences. 
(1977: 267) 


It rather would appear that the manifestations of aggression are de- 
pendent on the affirmative function of the libidinal drives in such a 
way that only if the affirmative function of pregenital and genital li- 
bidinal satisfaction fails, is aggression of various intensity used to coerce 
the subject to serve as a means for the experience of being affirmed. 
(1977: 275) 


Although regression is in part destabilizing in evoking the threat of 
loss of identity, regression also possesses a self-affirmative function 
in returning to one’s archaic roots and searching for a new begin- 
ning from which to resume development upon a more secure foun- 
dation (Josephs and Josephs 1989). 

The ego has long been understood as vital in the establishment 
of the sense of identity. The synthetic and integrative functions of 
the ego are especially central in identity formation, whereas the 
defensive function of the ego is especially central in identity main- 
tenance. Defenses serve to ward off awareness of unacceptable as- 
pects of self or of external reality that would prove destabilizing 
to the maintenance of an insecurely established sense of identity. 
Lichtenstein suggested that the superego is central in identity 
maintenance as it serves as the moral guardian of the sense of per- 
sonal identity. Moral codes and ideals serve to differentiate be- 
tween actions that do and don't feel compatible with a sense of 
inner continuity. Loewald gave the superego a central role in iden- 
tity formation when he suggested that “the superego functions from 
the viewpoint of a future ego, from the standpoint of the ego’s fu- 
ture that is to be reached, is being reached, is being failed or aban- 
doned by the ego” (1962: 268). 

Though object relations theorists have understood the repetition 
compulsion as reflecting a means of recreating archaic attachments 
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that have never been relinquished, Lichtenstein suggested that the 
repetition compulsion functions to maintain the sense of identity. 
In repeating the same relational theme over and over again, a sense 
of self-sameness and self-continuity can be preserved. The preser- 
vation and the recreation of old attachments keeps one in touch 
with one’s roots; and it is the link to one’s roots that constitutes 
the secure foundation upon which identity formation may proceed 
(Josephs and Josephs 1989). 

Character style can be understood as the particular style of main- 
taining a sense of identity. 


Defensive style reflects the particular manner of defending 
against the fear of loss of identity and thereby maintaining 
the status quo. 

Resistance to change reflects a means of preserving a sense of 
self-sameness, self-continuity, and self-stability. 

Interpersonal style reflects the particular manner of soliciting 
the affirmation necessary to maintain a sense of identity, 
of seeking the social milieu that will evoke, support, and 
encourage identity formation, and of avoiding relationships 
which one fears will prove destabilizing to one’s sense of 
identity. 

Cognitive style, though serving as a particular mode of adap- 
tion to external reality, also provides the tools for ordering 
and organizing internal reality in a particular manner so as 
to allow for the experience of self-constancy. 

The archaic relational matrix which provides the template for 
dreams and fantasy functions to preserve, actualize, and af- 
firm an archaic sense of identity through concrete symbol- 
ization, dramatization, personification, and reification of in- 
fantile relational scenarios central to one’s sense of identity. 

The mature, reality-oriented, and socially defined sense of 
identity represents an overlay of an archaic identity sense 
based upon the revivification of archaic grandiosity and de- 
pendency on an omnipotent caretaker. 


Lichtenstein understood identity maintenance as the superordi- 
nate organizational principle of personality functioning: “Psychoan- 
alytic evidence makes also probable that the maintenance of iden- 
tity in man has priority over any other principle determining hu- 
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man behavior, not only the reality principle but also the pleasure 
principle” (1977: 59). 


The Topography of the Self 


So far, process dimensions of a psychology of the self have been 
discussed: 1) how representations of self in relation to others are 
transformed into depersonified forms of self-regulation; 2) how nar- 
cissism unfolds over the course of development to result in the in- 
trapsychic regulation of self-esteem; and 3) how the principle of 
identity maintenance serves as the overarching self-regulatory prin- 
ciple that guides character development. Though the principle of 
identity maintenance posits that development proceeds toward the 
establishment of an integrated sense of self, such a goal is always 
more of an ideal which provides purpose and direction than an ac- 
tuality which is ever fully achieved. Especially Freud and Klein 
were able to illustrate in their clinical work that people are hope- 
lessly divided, fragmented, and conflicted within themselves as they 
maintain an ever-precarious dynamic balance between opposing, in- 
compatible, contradictory, and irreconcilable trends. Mitchell (1991) 
noted the dialectical tension in psychoanalytic theory between views 
of the self as continuous and integral versus views of the self as 
multiplex and discontinuous. He suggested that “we are all com- 
posites of overlapping, multiple organizations and perspectives, and 
our experience is smoothed over by an illusory sense of continuity.” 
(1991: 128). Despite the fact that the felt cohesiveness and conti- 
nuity of the self may be demonstrated to be illusory, it can be ap- 
preciated as a necessary illusion which exerts an adaptive organi- 
zational influence upon personality functioning. In terms of theory, 
the term self can refer to the superordinate organizational principle 
of the person’s personality functioning, and the subdivisions of that 
organization may be considered to represent different and perhaps 
conflicting aspects of the self. A structural model of the self must 
demonstrate the hierarchical relationships between disparate aspects 
of self as well as the dynamic interplay between these aspects. 
Winnicott (1960b) introduced a surface/depth dimension to a psy- 
chology of the self when he divided the self into a true self and a 
false self. The false self is a public self, a self that is presented to 
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others and reflects an accommodation to the demands and expec- 
tations of others. It is built up on the basis of identification—iden- 
tification with the expectations of others as well as how others have 
treated the person in the past. The true self, in contrast, is that 
aspect of the self that derives spontaneously from within the per- 
son. The true self feels alive and real because it is grounded in the 
concrete somato-affective experience of the body embellished by 
imaginative activity. 

The true self, though, is a vulnerable self, easily violated by en- 
vironmental impingement. Based as it is initially in life upon the 
illusion of infantile omnipotence, premature disillusionment is ex- 
perienced as violation. The false self arises as a “caretaker self” (p. 
142) to protect the true self from violation, to adapt to the demands 
of social reality, and to search for a benign climate in which the 
true self can openly express itself. The false self, though serving a 
crucial self-regulatory function, is nevertheless experienced as rel- 
atively inauthentic, as false, since it is based on a resentful accom- 
modation to external requirements rather than upon one’s intrinsic 
wishes and desires. The true self is experienced as the authentic 
aspect of the self as it reflects wishes, desires, and potentialities, 
which derive from an innate personal idiom. The true self is a pri- 
vate self which is hidden from others, as contact with others may 
spoil or violate the true self. The true self makes concessions to no 
one—oblivious to the facts of life, bent as it is upon actualizing its 
personal program, no matter how much that program may consti- 
tute an impossible dream in terms of the real world. 

From a topographical perspective, I would suggest that there are 
three levels to the sense of self. The level closest to the surface is 
the self-image that one consciously or preconsciously believes one 
is presenting to the world. The public sense of self is responsible 
for one’s image management in the real world. The public sense of 
self reflects a need to be seen as normal, and each character type 
reflects a particular style of attempting to come across to others as 
a normal person. It may be considered to be normopathic (Mc- 
Dougall 1985) or normotic (Bollas 1987) when a person is overly 
identified with the public presentation of self to the exclusion of a 
sense of personal subjectivity. The public sense of self as a care- 
taker self functions to obtain selfobject responses supportive of the 
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sense of identity and to avoid selfobject failures that would be dis- 
ruptive to the sense of identity. 

Beneath the public self-image lies the private sense of self. The 
private sense of self refers to those conscious or preconscious as- 
pects of the self that are hidden from others and about which one 
is secretive but nevertheless can acknowledge and admit to oneself. 
The private sense of self is what one can admit to oneself but not 
to others. (In contrast, the “unconscious sense of self,” to be dis- 
cussed later, is in some manner incompatible with one’s private self- 
image, so it is disavowed as a consequence.) The private sense of 
self constitutes the preferred, cultivated, and protected self-image— 
hidden from others who might disconfirm it and shielded from seeing 
aspects of the self with which it is incompatible. 

The unconscious sense of self, though inaccessible to conscious 
self-contemplation and supposedly hidden from others, nevertheless 
is unintentionally expressed in nonverbal attitudes as well as in the 
latent content of verbal communication. Freud (1900) discussed the 
phenomenon of the “return of the repressed,” in which unconscious 
attitudes are expressed in disguised form. Reich (1933) noted that 
one of the most common forms of disguised expression of uncon- 
scious attitudes is in nonverbal communicative behavior. Nonverbal 
communication tends to be prereflective if not dynamically uncon- 
scious. Thus the public self, which one thinks and hopes one is 
presenting to others, may not be the self to which others respond, 
as others may be responding largely to nonverbal communicative 
behavior expressive of the unconscious sense of self. How one thinks 
one is portraying oneself to others may be highly discrepant from 
how one actually comes across. 

The private sense of self constitutes the attempt to actualize the 
core identity theme as reflected in ideal self-conceptions, and as 
such constitutes the experiential center of the personality, the for- 
mation and maintenance of which serves as the superordinate or- 
ganizing principle of character development. The public sense of 
self reflects not so much the core identity theme but rather the 
practical means to its achievement; whereas the unconscious sense 
of self is constituted by those aspects of the self that must be re- 
pudiated by virtue of seeming inconsistent with the core identity 
theme. 
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The boundary between what is public and what is private and 
between what is private and what is unconscious is fluid rather than 
fixed. The public self presentation is always designed for a partic- 
ular audience in mind. What one exposes or hides about oneself is 
dependent upon one’s anticipation and assessment of audience re- 
action. Unconscious content may emerge into private self-experi- 
ence when defenses fail, promoting a return of the repressed. In 
addition, unconscious content may become available to private self- 
experience when the sense of self becomes sufficiently well inte- 
grated to be able to assimilate into its structure formerly repudiated 
self-experiences. As the success or failure of defensive operations 
as well as the need for defensive operations in the first place is 
dependent upon the current level of psychostructural integration 
and as the current level of psychostructural integration is depen- 
dent upon the self-regulatory function of the social surround, in- 
terpersonal events will invariably influence the boundary between 
private and unconscious self-experiences. 

The private sense of self is oblivious to the mixed signals gen- 
erated by the incompatibility between the preconsciously intended 
public image and the nonverbally expressed unconscious sense of 
self. This can lead to “intersubjective disjunction” (Atwood and Sto- 
lorow 1984: 47-52) in that the preconsciously desired selfobject re- 
sponse is not what is evoked from others, since the other is re- 
sponding primarily to nonverbal cues of which the person is una- 
ware. The other assimilates the person’s nonverbal communication 
into configurations that significantly alter its subjective meaning for 
the person. One reason is that not only may nonverbal affective 
communication transpire in a manner unconscious to the sender, 
but it may be registered and processed at a prereflective level by 
the receiver, whose consciousness tends to be focused more on 
comprehending the other person’s spoken words. If the prereflec- 
tive perception of the other’s affect state for some reason constitutes 
a threat to the listener's privately maintained identity theme, then 
the empathic perception of the other’s emotional state will be re- 
pudiated and a preconscious perception of the other will be estab- 
lished congruent with the listener’s need for identity maintenance. 

For example, an obsessive-compulsive person may nonverbally 
convey a defiant attitude of which he is unaware, while precons- 
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ciously hoping to be perceived as an admirably cooperative person. 
The other may fail to recognize the obsessive-compulsive’s need to 
be seen as cooperative, instead reacting defensively and angrily to 
the nonverbal defiance if it constitutes a threat to the other's sense 
of authority. An intersubjective disjunction occurs as the obsessive- 
compulsive person feels unfairly and unreasonably misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. If, on the other hand, the listener's sense of 
authority is not threatened, the nonverbal defiance may be read as 
a sign of insecurity and responded to with reassurance, resulting in 
intersubjective attunement and a dimunition of unconscious defi- 
ance on the obsessive’s part. 

The private sense of self also strives for expression, yet as it is 
more accessible to consciousness its expression is more under vo- 
litional control, so that public expression of the private sense of self 
is unlikely to occur outside of an atmosphere of trust and accep- 
tance, except under coercive circumstances in which one feels com- 
pelled to betray personal secrets. 

The private and public sense of self, though accessible to con- 
sciousness, may be accessible only in a prereflective state that has 
yet to be subject to verbal formulation and articulation. Stolorow 
and Atwood (1989) differentiated between the “dynamic uncon- 
scious,” the “prereflective unconscious,” and the “unvalidated un- 
conscious.” The dynamic unconscious is unconscious because it is 
disavowed and repudiated. The prereflective unconscious refers to 
those organizing principles that shape and thematize a person’s ex- 
perience. Those organizing principles may have never been reflect- 
ed upon or articulated so are inaccessible to awareness, but would 
not necessarily be repudiated if someone else articulated their op- 
eration. The unvalidated unconscious refers to experiences that could 
not be articulated because they never evoked the requisite vali- 
dating responsiveness from the surround. 

It may be somewhat imprecise to call prereflective experience 
and unvalidated experience unconscious, since these experiences 
could potentially be accessible to consciousness in inchoate, unfor- 
mulated, nonverbal form. Though one may be incapable of verbally 
formulating and articulating a particular experience, this does not 
mean that one is necessarily unaware of it. Nonverbal experiences 
should not be assumed to be unconscious. For example, the ex- 
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perience of enjoying music is a nonverbal experience that may not 
be readily formulated in verbal terms unless one had taken a music 
appreciation course that provided a vocabulary for verbally articu- 
lating the experience of music. It may be more precise to view as 
unconscious only those experiences that are actively disclaimed, di- 
savowed, and repudiated, and even such experiences may momen- 
tarily reenter conscious awareness in relatively undisguised form 
under stressful conditions that promote regression and a return of 
the repressed. 

The concept of the psychic surface is refined when one begins 
to think in terms of a topography of the self. In Freudian theory 
the psychic surface refers to the contents of consciousness, the ob- 
jects of focal awareness. In terms of a topography of the self, the 
psychic surface of the self is the public sense of self, which may 
not necessarily be a focus of attention as when the focus of attention 
is more privately centered. Just as our skin, which constitutes the 
physical surface of our bodily sense of self, is often taken for grant- 
ed as a prereflective given, so too is the public sense of self. Though 
the surface of the sense of self is constituted by the public sense 
of self, one’s focus of attention may either be publicly or privately 
centered at any given moment. 

Kohut (1971) divided the self as a superordinate structure along 
two dimensions: 1) the horizontal split; and 2) the vertical split. The 
horizontal split is more or less synonymous with repression and di- 
vides the dynamic unconscious (i.e., those experiences inaccessible 
to consciousness due to unconscious defenses) from those experi- 
ences that are accessible to consciousness. The vertical split refers 
to what Sullivan (1953) called dissociation and what Freud (1938) 
and Klein (1946) referred to as splitting. 

Dissociation is in evidence during the sequential unfolding of in- 
compatible, disconnected, and disjointed states of mind. For in- 
stance, one is angry one moment and depressed the next. When 
angry there is no access to memories of having been depressed and 
when depressed there is no access to memories of having been an- 
gry. There is no sense of psychic continuity from one state of mind 
to the next. Though reflecting a failure of integration, dissociation 
also reflects a defensive process through which the temporal con- 
tinuity of experience is denied and disrupted in order to preserve 
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a certain unambivalent, unspoiled, and uncontaminated purity of 
self-experience. For example, dissociation is in operation when after 
a cathartic release of rage over a traumatic victimization one enters 
a glib, carefree, and superficial state of mind as though violation 
and abuse were totally foreign and alien experiences. 

Freud (1938) used the term splitting to describe how one could 
be well aware of an external reality yet act on the basis of a fantasy 
which negates the implications of the well-known facts, a situation 
of knowing and not knowing at the same time. For example, one 
could be well aware that one’s spouse has died yet make breakfast 
for him in the morning as though he were alive without any aware- 
ness of the incongruity between one’s behavior and the reality of 
the loss. Klein described splitting as a defense whereby good, ideal- 
ized experiences were maintained in a realm separate from bad, 
devalued experiences. The purpose of the defense is to preserve 
the purity of the good from being spoiled by the bad. Splitting may 
be operative at both unconscious and conscious levels. For Kohut, 
the vertical split separates the grandiose self-image, in which one 
is powerful, strong, and self-sufficient, from the dependent, weak, 
and helpless self-image, in which one yearns to be merged with an 
idealized parental imago. 

Atwood and Stolorow have noted that splitting cannot be con- 
ceived as a purely intrapsychic phenomenon but must be under- 
stood in an intersubjective context: 


A requirement for the child’s attainment of the capacity to synthesize 
affectively contrasting experiences of self and others is the presence 
of a holding, containing selfobject who, by virtue of firmly integrated 
perceptions, is able reliably to accept, tolerate, comprehend, and 
eventually render intelligible the child’s intense, contradictory affec- 
tive states as issuing from a unitary continuous self. When a parent, 
in contrast, must perceive the child as “split’—e.g., into one being 
whose “good” affects meet the selfobject needs of the parent and a 
second, alien being whose “bad” affects frustrate those needs—then 
the development of the child’s integrative capacity will be severely 
impeded. (1984: 76) 


The unconscious sense of self, the private sense of self, and the 
public sense of self are all divided into two parts created by the 
vertical split. One side of the unconscious sense of self is the ar- 
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chaic grandiose self, which is repressed out of guilt because of its 
ruthless sadistic nature. The other side of the unconscious sense 
of self is the weak, needy, helpless, dependent self, which is re- 
pressed out of a sense of shame in its inadequacy and inferiority. 
One side of the private sense of self is the wholesome, ideal self, 
which is a derivative expression of unconscious archaic grandiosity 
in which the socially unacceptable aspects of archaic grandiosity have 
been either sublimated or rationalized. The wholesome, ideal self 
also reflects a reaction-formation against being weak and needy. The 
other side of the private sense of self is the depressive, reality- 
oriented self, which is a derivative expression of the unconscious 
needy, dependent self. Instead of fearfully submitting to the ex- 
pectations of the idealized parents, one dutifully submits to the de- 
mands of external reality. Though the actual parents may now be 
seen as real, limited individuals, external reality, which imposes death 
and taxes, remains a superhuman power that retains omnipotent 
control. One must accept one’s relative weakness in the face of ex- 
ternal forces beyond one’s control and submit to the requirements 
of fate, a rather depressing blow to one’s infantile omnipotence. 
The depressive, reality-oriented self is also a reaction-formation against 
archaic grandiosity so that instead of being pompous and arrogant, 
one will be humble and demonstrate humility. The public sense of 
self is also vertically split into the self one presents to others whom 
one wants to impress, on the one hand, and the self one presents 
to others whom one wants to please, on the other. (See figure 11.) 


A Character Typology of the Self 


Kohut (1977), Kohut and Wolf (1978), and Wolf (1988) formulated 
a view of psychopathology and character types on the basis of a 
psychology of the self. Severity of psychopathology can be concep- 
tualized according to the level of integration of the self. Psychoses 
reflect the permanent or protracted breakup, enfeeblement, or se- 
rious distortion of the self. Borderline states reflect a permanent or 
protracted breakup, enfeeblement, or serious distortion of the self 
that is covered by more or less effective protective structures. 
Schizoid and paranoid personalities reflect relatively stable defen- 
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sive organizations that employ distancing in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of fragmentation of the self. Narcissistic behavior disorders can 
maintain an integrated sense of self through perverse, delinquent, 
or addictive behavior without which they suffer a temporary frag- 
mentation of the self. Narcissistic personality disorders can main- 
tain an integrated sense of self through the constant support of mir- 
roring and idealized selfobjects, the failure of which results in 
depression, hypochondria, irritability, and hypersensitivity. Psycho- 
neurosis reflects a relatively well-integrated sense of self, but the 
presence of certain lacunae of integration due to unresolved intrap- 
sychic conflict results in overly rigid and constricting defenses, the 
failure of which results in symptom-formation such as obsessive 
thinking. 

Whereas Kernberg distinguished three levels of psychopathology 
(i.e., neurotic, borderline, psychotic), Kohut implied a six-level ap- 
proach. The number of levels of psychostructural integration one 
establishes is relatively arbitrary. Kernberg would probably suggest 
that Kohut’s narcissistic personality disorder, narcissistic behavior 
disorder, and schizoid/paranoid personalities, despite displaying a 
degree of overt characterological stability, which gives them a pseu- 
doneurotic appearance, nevertheless possess an underlying border- 
line level of psychostructural integration characterized by an in- 
ability to integrate good and bad aspects of representations of self 
and others. Thus, it is probably useful to distinguish two levels of 
borderline organization: 1) pseudoneurotic, reflecting a rigidly yet 
precariously maintained characterological stability; and 2) overtly 
borderline, reflecting a poorly modulated, unstable, and chaotic mode 
of functioning. 

Pathological moods or states of mind can be differentiated on the 
basis of various self-states. Understimulated self-states reflect the 
experience of apathy, boredom, lack of vitality, deadness, numb- 
ness, and deflation, and are often compensated for by various stim- 
ulus or thrill-seeking activities. Fragmented self-states are charac- 
terized by feelings of confusion, diffuse anxiety and dread, hypo- 
chondria, derealization, and depersonalization, and may be 
compensated for by efforts to escape stimulus overload such as so- 
cial withdrawal or going to sleep. Overstimulated self-states are 
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characterized by feelings of intolerable excitement, whether by fan- 
tasies of greatness or sexual arousal, and may be compensated for 
by acting out, which reduces the tension build-up, or by careful 
avoidance of potentially exciting situations. Overburdened self-states 
are characterized by the experience of worry, doubt, apprehension, 
and beleaguerment, and may be compensated for by heightened 
efforts to control the self or the environment. 

Character types can be differentiated on the basis of predominant 
selfobject need. Mirror-hungry personalities have a great need for 
admiration and attention and tend to be exhibitionistic to evoke such 
selfobject responses. Such mirroring counteracts the experience of 
worthlessness. Ideal-hungry personalities look for idealized others 
to admire and by whom they hope to be accepted in order to counter 
feelings of loneliness and inadequacy. Alter-ego personalities look 
to be part of a group or another with whom they identify and feel 
the same. The feeling of normality in being like the other reassures 
them that they are not shamefully abnormal and different from 
everybody else. Merger-hungry personalities look for others who 
can be omnipotently controlled as though the others are extensions 
of themselves, so they need not feel separate, alone, and helpless. 
Contact-shunning personalities attempt to isolate and insulate them- 
selves to protect themselves from experiencing their sense of vul- 
nerability to violation, defilement, devaluation, and abuse. Gold- 
berg (1988) has described the “misfit” and the “wishy-washy” per- 
sonality. Misfit personalities experience themselves as eccentric and 
excluded; they feel both exceptional and underprivileged. There is 
an inability to commit the self to the values and ideals of the larger 
group. The wishy-washy personality is unable to care about making 
choices and decisions. There is a lack of enthusiasm, passion, and 
commitment and only mild puzzlement in noting the absence of 
such qualities. There seems to be an essential lack of firmness in 
the experience of self. 

The self psychological approach to character pathology provides 
an integrative bridge between the intrapsychic and the interper- 
sonal. The intrapsychic dimension is reflected in the level of inte- 
gration of the self and in the need for interpersonal (i.e., selfobject) 
responses required to maintain that level of integration or achieve 
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a higher one. The interpersonal dimension is reflected in the social 
milieu's self-regulatory function, which determines the level of psy- 
chological integration that an individual can sustain. 

To classify character types according to predominant selfobject 
needs allows for a conceptualization of character style as the par- 
ticular manner of maintaining and actualizing a central identity theme 
and of the interpersonal style deployed in the service of maintaining 
and actualizing the identity theme. Meissner (1983) provided the 
caveat that in classifying character types on the basis of the differ- 
ential phenomenology of their predominant modes of self-experi- 
ence, it would be wise not to lose sight of the unconscious dynam- 
ics that tend to reflect a polar opposite of the conscious or pre- 
conscious configuration. Though preconsciously the masochist may 
be intent on actualizing a saintly identity theme entailing consid- 
erable suffering in the effort to prove worthy of canonization, it is 
important not to forget that there is also a repudiated unconscious 
aspect of the self intent upon sadistically tormenting others through 
guilt-induction. Nevertheless, the heightened focus on the differ- 
ential phenomenology of self-experience is a significant innovation, 
which is complementary to differential diagnosis on the basis of un- 
derlying unconscious psychodynamics. 


Modes of Self-Experience and Level of 
Personality Integration 


The self will be experienced quite differently depending upon 
whether self-experience is filtered through a concrete attitude or an 
abstract attitude. The concrete attitude leads to an experience of 
self as a marionette on a string. The concrete attitude reflects an 
egocentric point of view, in which external reality is experienced 
as an extension of the self. In contrast, the abstract attitude allows 
for an experience of self-agency. Self and others can be contem- 
plated from multiple perspectives, so that it is recognized that oth- 
ers possess separate and distinct points of view of their own which 
are independent of one’s own. The abstract attitude sharpens the 
differentiation between self and others, whereas the concrete atti- 
tude levels the distinctions between self and others. Thus, the con- 
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crete attitude tends to predominate in pathological states of mind 
in which there is poor selfobject differentiation. 

The most concrete sense of self is the sense of one’s own physical 
body. Freud (1923) suggested that the ego (i.e., the sense of self) 
is first and foremost a bodily ego. Anzieu (1989) described the “skin 
ego” as providing a concrete boundary that contains as well as de- 
fines the sense of self. Ogden (1989) described the “autistic-contig- 
uous position” as giving rise to a sensory/motor/affective sense of 
self, which constitutes a preverbal sense of being an entity with a 
discrete boundary. Experiences of contact or lack of contact, firm 
self-definition or amorphousness, being held or penetrated, gentle- 
ness or roughness, warmth or cold, and so on, initially transpire at 
a concrete physical level of interacting bodies prior to serving as 
metaphors for abstract dimensions of a relationship. 

Borderline self-experience may be understood as reflecting the 
manifestations of a concrete attitude in a state of heightened affec- 
tive arousal. The self is experienced as being in a state of urgency 
and crisis. There is a sense of being flooded, overwhelmed, and 
swept away by a life-or-death situation beyond one’s volitional con- 
trol. The state of emergency has a timeless quality, as though this 
is the way things have always been and always will be. There is a 
sense of confusion and chaos as a consequence of stimulus overload. 
There is a sense of potential fragmentation and disintegration as the 
capacity to order and organize experience proves insufficient to the 
apparent demand characteristics of the situation. Self-experience is 
characterized by rapid fluctuations between antithetical states of mind 
involving sudden role reversals in relationships. Victims are trans- 
formed into abusers and abusers are transformed into victims in a 
matter of split seconds. What does remain continuous despite the 
state of flux is the absolute, unidimensional, and extremist nature 
of each fleeting self-experience. Psychotic self-experience reflects 
the additional element of loss of reality-testing, so that a bizarre, 
unreal, magical, and cosmic dimension is superimposed upon the 
experience of a life-or-death crisis situation. 

Pseudo-neurotic levels of functioning reflect the operation of a 
concrete attitude under conditions of low affective arousal. At a 
pseudo-neurotic level, characterological functioning is rigid, inflex- 
ible, brittle, and automatic. This arises from a unidimensional, lit- 
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eral-minded, appearance-oriented, and uncritical experience of events. 
Everything is taken at face value. There is a sense of being a rel- 
atively normal, well-adjusted, practical, and pragmatic person given 
the demand characteristics of the current life situation to which one 
must adjust. McDougall has characterized this sort of pseudo-neu- 
rotic adjustment as “normopathic” (1985: 156); Bollas has charac- 
terized it as “normotic illness” (1987: 135). Kohut (1977) has de- 
scribed how such pseudo-neurotic adjustments may rely upon sub- 
stance abuse, sexual perversion, somatization, or extreme social 
alienation as a means of stabilizing a constricted but fragile sense 
of self. At a pseudo-neurotic level there is little affect tolerance, as 
affective experiencing is immediately attenuated through various 
defensive operations. Heightened affective arousal may precipitate 
a borderline state if defenses fail. 

The concrete frame of mind is one that proves inadequate to the 
demands of bridging affective polarities or linking antithetical self- 
states. Such bridging requires an abstract attitude, an ability to step 
back from immediate experience, expand one’s perspective, and see 
the forest as well as the trees. The concrete attitude reflects a basic 
mode of ordering and organizing experience. To make experience 
concrete is to make it real, tangible, palpable, and definite (Josephs 
1989a). As such, the concretization of experience is adaptive in making 
what is vague, intangible, or overly abstract something that is spe- 
cific, exact, and graspable. The limitation of the concrete attitude 
is that in its disallowance of ambiguity, contradiction, paradox, and 
complexity it leads to simplification, overgeneralization, and false 
dichotomies. As the overall organization of the self reflects a hier- 
archical arrangement of self-states that stand in polar opposition to 
one another, a capacity for a dialectical processing of antithetical 
self-experiences would appear to be prerequisite for the achieve- 
ment of higher levels of personality integration. Dialectical reason- 
ing operates through a process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

Whereas at borderline and pseudo-neurotic levels there is an in- 
capacity to recognize the simultaneous presence of thesis and an- 
tithesis, as thinking is either/or, at a neurotic level of functioning 
there is a simultaneous awareness of thesis and antithesis but an 
inability to arrive at a creative synthesis. Thus, at a neurotic level, 
there is an experience of conflict. There is a sense of being locked 
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in an endless debate between pro and con without being able to 
arrive at a decision. There is a sense of failed responsibility in being 
unable to make a decision and implement a choice. Since the con- 
flict is between different aspects of the self, one cannot take sides 
without selling out the other side of the self. 

Winnicott (1971) suggested an intermediate area of self-experi- 
ence that resides in between the solipsistic, egocentric world of the 
concrete attitude and the realistic, decentered world of the abstract 
attitude. Winnicott called this intermediate area of experience “po- 
tential space” (1971: 41), a potential space which gives rise to “tran- 
sitional phenomena” (p. 4). Illusion, creativity, imagination, play, 
and symbol formation reflect transitional phenomena that provide a 
connecting link between subjective and objective frames of refer- 
ence. 

Whereas the concrete frame of mind is incapable of perceiving 
paradox and the abstract frame of mind is bent upon resolving par- 
adox through rational analysis, the transitional state of mind toler- 
ates paradox and plays with it. Transitional self-experiences possess 
an “as if’ pretend quality. The self is a role which one playfully 
assumes and can switch without fear of identity loss since, after all, 
one is only playacting. Whereas in the concrete frame of mind, role 
fluidity and interchangeability portends a traumatic loss of identity, 
in the transitional state it is a source of pleasure and enrichment 
as one experiments with novel ways of being. Thus, the transitional 
state of mind promotes the tolerance of multiple and antithetical 
self-identities. Self-irony becomes possible in regard to one’s incon- 
gruities. The transitional state promotes personality integration, en- 
richment, and resilience. 

These three modalities of self-experience (i.e., the concrete, the 
transitional, and the abstract) are not purely intrapsychic phenom- 
ena, but always transpire in an intersubjective context. Winnicott 
(1971) suggested that transitional experience is facilitated by the 
presence of another, who can be playful, that is, who can tolerate 
and participate in illusion, paradox, and symbolic communication. 
In transitional experience there occurs what Balint has called a 
“harmonious interpenetrating mixup” (1968: 66). There is a creative 
merger between the subjective universes of the two participants. 
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The abstract attitude is facilitated by the presence of an other 
who encourages self-reflection and self-analysis. The other intro- 
duces a separate external reality, an alternative perspective to the 
egocentric viewpoint, to which the person is challenged to accom- 
modate through expanding the self to include multiple perspectives. 
The facilitator of the abstract attitude is like a teacher who expands 
one’s horizons in questioning provincial attitudes. 

The concrete attitude, on the other hand, requires the partici- 
pation of an empathic other. To enter the “world of the concrete” 
(Josephs 1989a), the other must suspend his or her own personal 
perspective and view the world from the subject's literal-minded 
and narrow perspective. The concrete attitude requires the pres- 
ence of a mirroring other who will validate the subject’s experience 
at face value without questioning it, playing with it, or attempting 
to alter it in any manner. The concrete attitude requires recognition 
and appreciation rather than interpretation. 


ri 


Integrative Overview 


I have reviewed the psychoanalytic theory of character structure 
from most of the diverse theoretical orientations that the psychoan- 
alytic enterprise has spawned. In contrast to many efforts at com- 
parative psychoanalysis that highlight incompatibilities between di- 
verse orientations in the effort to prove one orientation superior, 
my effort has been to demonstrate how each theory reflects a par- 
ticular focus and perspective so that a more unified theory can be 
developed that integrates multiple perspectives. 

It should also be clear that although different theories do reflect 
different angles on the topic of character structure, there has also 
been considerable overlap and similarity between theories, despite 
the differences in terminology and focus. I have had to condense, 
clarify, and crystallize each orientation. Inevitably, a summary of a 
point of view reflects a particular interpretation of a point of view. 
I have boiled down each theory of character structure to a sche- 
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matic diagram in the hopes that such a visualization of theory would 
make the ideas under discussion more concrete. Though concrete 
symbolization runs the danger of distortion due to simplification, 
overgeneralization, and reification, it retains the benefit of high- 
lighting what otherwise may remain vague, obscure, and intangible 
in high-level abstract discourse. 

To arrive at an integrative overview I will point out the features 
that I believe all psychoanalytic theories of character structure share 
in common. Since Freud, all psychoanalytic theories possess a sur- 
face/depth dimension. All assume that important aspects of person- 
ality functioning are inaccessible to focal awareness and that this 
inaccessibility is in large part brought about by defensive processes 
that are also largely inaccessible to focal awareness. There is broad 
consensus that verbal formulation and articulation of subjective ex- 
perience contribute to an expansion of the scope of experiences that 
are accessible to focal awareness. 

The topographic (i.e., surface/depth) view of the mind demands 
a theory of intrapsychic conflict, the idea that there is a constant 
dynamic tension between psychic content pushing for expression 
in focal awareness and some opposing force that denies access to 
awareness. Though it is difficult to make a case for the position that 
intrapsychic conflict resolution is the only or even the central or- 
ganizer of character formation, it is easy to make a case for the 
position that it is a ubiquitous and integral aspect of personality 
functioning. 

Beyond the basic model, the topographic point of view has been 
refined in a number of significant ways. The first refinement was 
Sullivan’s (1950) concept of unformulated experience. Some expe- 
riences may be inaccessible to awareness not so much because they 
have been repudiated but because the experience exists in a so- 
mato-affective form that has never been verbally formulated or ar- 
ticulated. Certain levels of consciousness appear to require the sym- 
bolization of experience in linguistic terms. Prereflective experience 
is the state of an experience prior to its having been thought about; 
and it is in thinking about an experience that experience is given 
the shape, form, and organization that allows it to emerge clearly 
into view. Since the culture provides the symbol system (i.e., the 
language) through which somato-affective experience is articulated, 
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consensual validation is instrumental in bringing unformulated ex- 
perience into focal awareness. Thus, the scope of experiences ac- 
cessible to consciousness is an intersubjective as well as an intrap- 
sychic process. It is difficult to articulate experience that has never 
been validated by others. This refinement of the topographic model 
was reflected in Stolorow and Atwood’s (1989) distinction between 
the dynamic unconscious, the prereflective unconscious, and the 
unvalidated unconscious. 

The next refinement of the topographic model derives from the 
expanded role that ego psychology gave to the function of con- 
sciousness. Originally Freud conceived of consciousness as only that 
of a sense organ for the perception of psychical qualities, a rather 
passive spectator on a train watching the scenery go by. When later 
in his career Freud suggested that where id was, ego shall be, he 
was suggesting that, through ego development, unconscious psychic 
determinism could at least be partially superseded by a greater sense 
of conscious volitional control and freedom of choice. Consciousness 
is not only a passive center of self-experience that registers stimulus 
events but also an active center of spontaneous initiative and self- 
agency. Shapiro (1981) illustrated how prereflective cognitive atti- 
tudes shape the forms of conscious experience. Concrete attitudes 
give rise to the sense of being a marionette on a string, whereas 
the abstract attitude allows for the experience of intentionality and 
choice. 

As it is realized that consciousness cannot be reduced solely to 
a self-deceptive illusion that conceals unconscious processes, the 
understanding of consciousness is further refined. If ego develop- 
ment is not solely a reactive, defensive, and compensatory phe- 
nomenon but also an adaptive, progressive, productive, and goal- 
oriented process, then consciousness must also be ascribed a role 
in those terms. To speak of a sense of self or a sense of identity is 
to speak of a phenomenological fact of experience, even though it 
may be a prereflective experience and in part influenced by dy- 
namically unconscious psychic events. Nevertheless, consciousness 
reflects the area of the mind in which the sense of identity takes 
form and is maintained. The sense of self either succeeds or fails 
to attain cohesiveness, continuity, coherence, integrity, esteem, and 
so on, at a level of experience that is accessible to consciousness. 
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From this perspective, the dynamic unconscious also serves the 
superordinate function of identity maintenance in repudiating all as- 
pects of self incompatible with the predominantly cultivated iden- 
tity theme. The dynamic unconscious functions to preserve one’s 
peace of mind, so to speak, in banning from awareness those psych- 
ic contents that would prove to be destabilizing to the core identity 
theme. Whereas Freud (1900) suggested that the unconscious is the 
“true” psychical reality, it might be more accurate to say that pre- 
consciousness is the “true” or “real” psychic reality, for the dynamic 
unconscious contains all that proves false to one’s preconsciously 
preferred and cultivated self-image, no matter how pretentious, 
hypocritical, immature, or unrealistic that self-image may appear to 
be to the outside observer. 

Consciousness is not without its own internal dynamic structure, 
the dynamic between self experienced as a subject and self expe- 
rienced as an object. The objective sense of self is a public sense 
of self largely based upon social definition: we learn to see ourselves 
as others have seen us. The subjective sense of self is a private 
sense of self based upon one’s inner aspirations, ideals, ambitions, 
dreams, and fantasies. Whereas the public sense of self is what oth- 
ers can see and what we allow them to see, the private sense of 
self is an area of experience that is hidden from others, accessible 
only to oneself. When Freud (1900) discussed manifest content, (i.e., 
those experiences accessible to awareness) he failed to discriminate 
clearly between psychic content that is manifest to others from 
psychic content that is manifest to oneself but is opaque to others. 
In terms of latent content, Freud did not sufficiently distinguish 
between the secrets one keeps from others and the secrets one keeps 
from oneself. Whereas the dynamic unconscious serves to protect 
the private sense of self from having to integrate unsavory aspects 
of the self, the public sense of self functions to protect the private 
sense of self from being misunderstood or mistreated by others who 
might find the private sense of self unacceptable. The public sense 
of self serves to censor and conceal private opinion in order to avoid 
public exposure of private attitudes of which others might disap- 
prove. The boundary between public and private as well as be- 
tween private and unconscious is fluid and shifting depending upon 
one’s anticipation and assessment of audience reaction to one’s self. 
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So far only refinements in the horizontal dimension of the to- 
pographic model have been discussed, but refinements in the ver- 
tical dimension have also been made. Freud's (1900) original to- 
pographic model was essentially lacking in a vertical dimension. In 
fact, Freud (1900) highlighted the horizontal dimension (i.e., 
repression) in part to distinguish himself from Pierre Janet’s model 
of psychopathology, which highlighted the vertical dimension (i.e., 
dissociation). Janet believed that hysteria reflected a splitting of 
consciousness that resulted from a failure of the integrative activi- 
ties of the mind. The phenomenon of multiple personalities ap- 
peared to require a concept like dissociation to account for the se- 
quential unfolding in consciousness of contradictory, disjointed, dis- 
connected, and poorly integrated states of mind. With the advent 
of the structural model, Freud (1938) developed the concept of the 
splitting of the ego as an unconscious defense mechanism. Splitting 
was related to denial and negation as a means of maintaining a pro- 
tective distance between opposite, contradictory attitudes whose in- 
tegration would arouse anxiety. 

Klein (1946) further refined the vertical dimension of the topo- 
graphical model in illustrating how splitting is organized along cer- 
tain affective polarities. Self and object representations are split be- 
tween good, idealized, and loved representations on the one hand 
and bad, devalued, and hated representations on the other. Split- 
ting serves to protect the good, lovable, and idealized from being 
spoiled and contaminated by the bad, devalued, and hated. The 
protection and restoration of the good, idealized, and lovable be- 
came a major organizational principle in Kleinian theory. The dy- 
namic of love and hate may be symbolized in terms of psychosexual 
metaphors: to hate is to be orally, anally, and genitally sadistic, 
whereas to love is to be orally, anally, and gentially receptive. Thus, 
an unconscious vertical split is effected between active/sadistic and 
passive/receptive psychosexual modalities. 

Freud (1900) introduced a developmental dimension to the to- 
pographical model when he suggested that the unconscious repre- 
sents a more archiac aspect of the mind in contrast to conscious- 
ness, which reflects a higher level, socially derived, and socially 
acceptable overlay. Freud correlated infantile sexuality with infan- 
tile stages of ego development. What was most characteristic of the 
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infantile ego for Freud (1914a) was its narcissism, grandiosity, and 
omnipotence. Kohut (1971) made clear that the initial frustration of 
primary narcissism gives rise to a fateful vertical split: on the one 
side, to recapture infantile omnipotence through one’s own gran- 
diosity and, on the other side, to recapture infantile omnipotence 
through merger with an idealized parent imago. 

Psychosexually speaking, the unconscious archaic grandiose self 
is orally, anally, and genitally sadistic, whereas the unconscious weak, 
dependent, needy self that seeks to merge with an idealized parent 
imago is orally, anally, and genitally receptive. The unconscious as- 
pects of the vertical split reflect relatively archiac forms of infantile 
omnipotence, whereas the preconscious but private sides of the ver- 
tical split reflect the socially acceptable and reality-oriented deriv- 
atives of infantile narcissism. On one side of the vertical split of the 
private sense of self is the wholesome, ideal self, which reflects a 
derivative of archaic grandiosity in which the sadism is either sub- 
limated or rationalized and the grandiosity is toned down to quasi- 
realistic ambitions. On the other side of the vertical split of the 
private sense of self is the depressive, reality-oriented self, which 
reflects a sublimation or rationalization of infantile dependency and 
masochism. The depressive, reality-oriented self accepts submission 
to the constraints imposed by external reality as the price of se- 
curity and belonging in the real world. 

The vertical split at the level of the public sense of self is re- 
flected in the difference between the self one presents to the world 
when the aim is to impress others versus the self one presents to 
the world when the desire is to please others. The public sense of 
self must adopt an interpersonal strategy in order to have the de- 
sired interpersonal impact and effect. The impressive public self tends 
to be elicited in settings offering opportunities to dominate, control, 
and be superior to others; whereas the accommodating public self 
tends to be elicited in settings offering opportunities to be nur- 
tured, guided, and rewarded, in exchange for accommodation to the 
expectations of others. 

It is apparent that this is a model of character structure rife with 
intrapsychic conflict; yet it is conflict not so much between impulse 
expression and impulse inhibition as between the expression of in- 
compatible and contradictory identity themes, self-states, and re- 
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lational scenarios. Character organization centers around forming, 
maintaining, and cultivating the self-states that characterize the pri- 
vate sense of self, which constitutes the experiential core of the 
personality. The unconscious sense of self serves as a sort of “lav- 
atory” in which the unacceptable aspects of self can be flushed away, 
leaving the private sense of self cleansed and purified. The public 
sense of self serves as a caretaker self that protects the private sense 
of self from injury and solicits the necessary interpersonal respon- 
siveness for its growth and cultivation. Though the emphasis is al- 
ways on the sense of self, the self is always experienced in relation 
to an other. The Freudian unconscious of sexual and aggressive wishes 
is preserved, though clearly representing an integral aspect of par- 
ticular archiac self and object representations and organized around 
a vertical split dividing active/sadistic from passive/receptive erotic 
modalities. The interpersonal surround plays a crucial self-regula- 
tory role in terms of either destabilizing, maintaining, or facilitating 
the further integration of the character structure. 

Though this model encompasses many levels of intrapsychic and 
interpersonal conflict as well as compromise, it is nevertheless a 
growth-oriented model. Growth transpires in a variety of ways. There 
is a progressive sublimation of infantile narcissim. Grandiosity evolves 
toward realistic ambitions, and idealization of nurturing others evolves 
toward realistic ideals. The sublimation of infantile narcissism through 
transmuting internalizations allows for the progressive development 
of higher forms of depersonified internalized self-regulation. Per- 
sonality development proceeds toward progressive integration of the 
component parts of the self-organization. The greater the congru- 
ence between the public sense of self and the private sense of self, 
the greater the sense of authenticity. The greater the congruence 
between the private sense of self and the unconscious sense of self, 
the more the unconscious sense of self can be acknowledged and 
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accepted, and the greater will be the depth, richness, and vitality 
of subjective self-experience as it is infused with the somato-affec- 
tive intensity of archaic modes of self-experience. As vertical splits 
are transcended, the better one can be both an individual in one’s 
own right yet feel part of a humanity greater than oneself, one can 
be dependent yet masterful, cooperative yet creative. 

Personal growth also entails a moral dimension. Personal inte- 
gration means attaining a sense of personal integrity. It is the self- 
evaluatory affects of shame and guilt that reflect the lack of personal 
integrity, the discrepancy between the person one should be and 
hopes to be and the person one really is. Closing that gap in living 
up to one’s moral ideals is a crucial process in actualizing the iden- 
tity themes represented by the wholesome, idealistic and depres- 
sive, reality-oriented sectors of the private sense of self. Healing 
splits between antithetical self-states is facilitated by entry into a 
transitional frame of mind that allows for toleration of paradox and 
creative synthesis and by entry into an abstract frame of mind that 
allows for self-reflection and analysis from multiple perspectives. The 
concretization of a new level of personality integration makes the 
new integration real, tangible, and definitive until some later date 
when it may need to be dissolved to make way for the sort of re- 
organization of experience that will allow for an even higher level 
of personality integration. 


PART II 


Character Style and the 
Relational Self 


8 


Obsessive-Compulsive 
Character Structure 


Obsessive-compulsive characters have been traditionally seen as ov- 
ertly obedient and covertly defiant. Interpersonally, obsessive-com- 
pulsive persons tend to be polite, proper, dignified, dutiful, seri- 
ous, conscientious, and responsible. They seem to monitor their be- 
havior so as to be especially careful not to give offense. 

The thinking of obsessive-compulsives tends to be rule-bound, 
dogmatic, pedantic, analytic, reductionistic, and detail-oriented; they 
often fail to “see the forest for the trees.” Their emotional expres- 
sion tends to be formal, stilted, inhibited, constricted, and lacking 
in spontaneity. If not quite cold and impersonal, they seem awk- 
ward, self-conscious, and anxious. Their orientation toward work 
is to be perfectionistic, competitive, productive, and achievement- 
centered. Their orientation toward love relationships is to relate in 
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terms of rules of propriety. Their orientation toward play is to turn 
play into work. 

Despite the apparent orientation toward conformity, compliance, and 
obedience, the net interpersonal impact of the obsessive-compulsive’s 
behavior is to irritate rather than to please. Except perhaps for author- 
itarian work settings in which the obsessive-compulsive individual is 
rewarded as a productive bureaucrat, paper-pusher, or organization- 
person, the net effect of obsessive-compulsive behavior is to alienate, 
exasperate, and irritate others. Subordinates experience the obses- 
sive-compulsive person as a controlling, domineering, fault-finding, 
hypercritical taskmaster who is difficult to please. Lovers experi- 
ence him or her as emotionally withholding and rejecting. Children 
experience the obsessive-compulsive person as an excessive disci- 
plinarian. Even superiors, though appreciating such dedication, loy- 
alty, and productivity, may nevertheless see the obsessive-compul- 
sive as obsequious and ingratiating. Since the end result of obses- 
sive-compulsive conduct appears to be to exasperate, irritate, and 
torment the other, the assumption has been that such excessive 
obedience is covertly hostile: the idea is that excessive obedience 
is actually a hostile caricature of pleasing the other. It expresses 
irony and sarcasm, a mockery of the hypocritical pretensions of 
pompous authority figures who feel entitled to the mindless con- 
formity of subservient others. 

Obsessive-compulsive persons are not oblivious to the interper- 
sonal impact of such conduct and are quite distressed by the con- 
sequences of their behavior. Subjectively, there is a fear of disap- 
proval, an expectation of punishment for mistakes, self-doubts about 
one’s competence, anticipation of catastrophes, and constant plan- 
ning for all possible negative contingencies in order to avoid un- 
pleasant surprises. Daily existence tends to be a tortured and de- 
manding routine of burdensome chores. Such persons rarely feel 
supported or appreciated as they anxiously wait for some inevitable 
dreaded event to befall them. Though such a tormented existence 
inevitably spawns anger and resentment, these feelings are not ex- 
pressed overtly out of a fear of disapproval. 

The obsessive-compulsive person was originally viewed as the 
quintessential anal character. The obedient facade was seen as a 
reaction-formation against anal sadism as well as a sublimation of 
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anal retentiveness. Though such an anal fixation is no doubt pre- 
dominant in the obsessive-compulsive, the question could be raised: 
“Who doesn’t sublimate anal retentiveness, and who doesn’t effect 
a reaction-formation against anal sadism?” 

The defense mechanisms of reaction-formation, isolation of affect, 
undoing, intellectualization, and rationalization, were thought to 
characterize the obsessive-compulsive. But although these mecha- 
nisms are certainly present, they are also present in other character 
pathologies. Antisocial types rationalize stealing. Paranoid types in- 
tellectualize fears of persecution in turning such fears into complex 
diabolic plots. Hysterics demonstrate reaction-formation against in- 
cestuous wishes in emphasizing their chaste, innocent nature. A 
focus on character armor rather than specific defense mechanisms 
allows the obsessive-compulsive person to be understood as some- 
one who displays self-control as an overarching strategy of defense. 
Though all character types possess anxiety about loss of self-con- 
trol, only the obsessive-compulsive type utilizes intensified efforts 
at achieving total self-control as an all-purpose philosophy for liv- 
ing. 

When character structure is understood as a mode of adaptation 
as well as a defensive formation, other distinguishing features may 
be surmised. Shapiro (1965) suggested that the future obsessive- 
compulsive enters the world with an inherited cognitive propensity 
toward an intense, narrow focus of attention. If we ponder the na- 
ture of the obsessive-compulsive’s innate potential, it would seem 
to be characterized by a latent capacity for critical thinking and self- 
control. When adaptation is considered from an interpersonal view- 
point, the obsessive-compulsive’s character appears to be an accom- 
modation to authoritarian and moralistic childrearing practices cen- 
tered upon punishment, disapproval, and guilt-induction for failing 
to follow stringent rules of conduct. The future obsessive-compul- 
sive person deploys the innate capacity for critical thought and self- 
control in the service of meeting demanding parental expectations 
and alleviating the sense of guilt in displeasing the parents. 

Though a child with a strong innate capacity for critical thought 
and self-discipline can accommodate quite readily to authoritarian 
and moralistic childrearing practices, this may not be the ideal en- 
vironmental fit for an individual with such a temperamental dis- 
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position. An authoritarian, guilt-inducing environment undermines 
autonomous functioning in making the person overly oriented to the 
expectations and opinions of the dominant other. Persons with a 
high capacity for critical thought and self-discipline could potentially 
become innovative problem solvers who use their capacity to per- 
severe at difficult tasks and their ability to see obscure details to 
add to human knowledge. Yet such innovative problem solving re- 
quires a high degree of autonomous self-direction, of the type that 
is undermined by authoritarian guilt-inducing childrearing prac- 
tices. The obsessive-compulsive is someone with a very high po- 
tential for self-direction, which in pathology deteriorates into a car- 
icature of autonomy in the form of an obsession with self-control in 
the service of avoiding disapproval. 

When the focus of attention is turned toward the intrapsychic 
environment and the question of how the obsessive-compulsive per- 
son maintains a homeostatic balance, the processes of self-esteem 
regulation, identity formation, and identity maintenance must be 
addressed. The key identity theme for the obsessive-compulsive is 
to be admired for his superior capacities for critical reasoning and 
self-discipline in the context of winning love and approval for his 
superior execution of the proper rules of conduct. The actualization 
of such an identity theme results in a sense of pride in one’s in- 
tellect and moral fiber, whereas the failure to actualize such an 
identity theme threatens the person with a sense of failure and in- 
adequacy. The threat of identity loss triggers defensive and com- 
pensatory mechanisms in the hope that intensified efforts at self- 
control will restore a sense of achievement and productivity. As- 
pects of the self that are incompatible with the identity theme of 
being an intellectually and morally superior person, such as being 
weak-willed, mean-spirited, poorly controlled, needy, and so on, 
are repudiated. 


The Public Sense of Self 


Obsessive-compulsive persons relate in a markedly different manner 
with authority figures than with peers or subordinates. Authority 
figures tend to be treated with undue deference, obedience, and 
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ingratiation; conversely peers and subordinates are treated with un- 
due critical attention to their minor faults, mistakes, and imperfec- 
tions. Despite the fact that to others obsessive-compulsives come 
across as either obsequious or faultfinding, such persons typically 
do not experience their own public conduct in such terms. The 
public self they believe they are portraying to the world and the 
manner in which they actually come across to others are quite dis- 
crepant. Although through interpersonal feedback, obsessive-com- 
pulsive persons may become aware that others tend to see them as 
alternately obsequious and faultfinding, they remain somewhat 
shocked and disbelieving that this feedback is an accurate appraisal 
of their actual self-presentation. Given their pride in their superior 
critical faculties, they tend to believe that their own critical as- 
sessment of their public self-presentation is correct, regardless of 
the discrepant and contradictory evidence that emerges from the 
feedback others provide. In fact, they are wounded by the obser- 
vation that others seem to be incapable of seeing them as they see 
themselves. 

What peers and subordinates experience as faultfinding, obses- 
sive-compulsive persons view as helpful hints—attempts to help other 
people overcome their flaws so that they can become more effective 
individuals. Obsessive-compulsives want to share their expert 
knowledge with those perceived as less knowledgeable than them- 
selves. They are seeking appreciative apprentices whom they can 
mold in their own image. Obsessive-compulsives view their peers 
and subordinates as damaged and deficient in their imperfections, 
and they would like to repair these deficiencies. Obsessive-com- 
pulsives are wounded when others reject this form of helpfulness. 
In their minds, there is inevitably a right way and a wrong way. 
If they know the right way, others should respect that knowledge 
and defer to their own superior judgment. Such an approach does 
not allow others to learn from their own mistakes, and it is only 
natural that others might rebel against the obsessive-compulsive’s 
faultfinding, moral superiority, and need for infallibility. 

Even though obsessive-compulsives may feel guilty when they 
realize that others view them as pedantic, moralistic, controlling, 
and hypercritical, they still feel hurt in not being accepted as they 
think they are. By trying to be helpful in applying their critical 
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faculties to the task of solving other people’s problems, they hope 
to gain the validation they need to reassure themselves that they 
are indeed good, helpful, constructive, lovable, and worthwhile in- 
dividuals. In relation to those in authority, obsessive-compulsives 
would be hesitant to be as presumptuous as to offer such construc- 
tive criticism to those they see as their superiors. In relation to 
authority, obsessive-compulsives do not necessarily see themselves 
as obsequious and ingratiating, as others do. From their point of 
view, in doing exactly what is expected of them, they are dem- 
onstrating how intelligent, competent, hardworking, conscientious, 
and responsible they are. Obsessive-compulsives look to authority 
for validation of their efficacy, their excellent critical faculties, and 
their superior self-discipline. When those in authority have con- 
tempt for their obsequiousness and take for granted their slavish 
devotion, they feel hurt, wounded, and misunderstood. 


An obsessive-compulsive woman in her late twenties worked 
in a large corporation doing research. She longed to go into 
management, but did not think she possessed the sort of con- 
fidence and authority necessary to be successful in that sort 
of work. Instead she simply went on being quietly competent 
behind the scenes, hoping to be noticed and promoted. When 
a promotion was not forthcoming over a period of several years, 
she became increasingly resentful and decided to quit her po- 
sition at the corporation and reassess her aptitude for a career 
in business. When she informed her superiors of this plan of 
action, they were taken by surprise, as they thought highly of 
her work. They offered her a managerial position, a substantial 
salary increase, and tuition to obtain a MBA degree if she went 
at night. Although initially she felt quite gratified by this state 
of affairs, it did not take very long before she began to worry 
and ruminate about how she would manage the responsibilities 
of a new job while going to school after work. 


The public self of the obsessive-compulsive functions to gain ad- 
miration from those in authority for being intelligent, competent, 
and productive, and to gain love and gratitude from peers and sub- 
ordinates through helpful attempts to repair the shortcomings of 
others. In obtaining the desired response, the obsessive-compul- 
sive's self-esteem is supported. When others instead view him as 
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obsequious and faultfinding, he feels hurt, angry, and misunder- 
stood. In fact, it is just such disapproval which he feels he is es- 
pecially going out of his way to avoid. His failure to obtain the 
validation that he is looking for leads him to see others as difficult 
to please, so that he must redouble his efforts to rise to the chal- 
lenge of meeting the demanding expectations of others. Negative 
feedback is interpreted as evidence that he has not yet proven him- 
self as good enough in doing what he thinks he does best. 


The Private Sense of Self 


The private sense of self is that aspect of the self which one ac- 
knowledges to oneself but attempts to hide from others. Obsessive- 
compulsive persons feel hurt, wounded, and angry when they are 
not seen as the competent, intelligent, productive, and helpful sorts 
of individuals they hope to prove themselves to be. Lacking such 
support and reassurance, they begin to doubt themselves, brood 
about the past, and worry about the future. The internal dialogue 
is along the lines of: “Maybe I’m not so smart after all. If only I 
had tried a little harder, if only I did not make that one mistake. 
What if I can’t get it just right? What if things do not work out 
the way I planned?” 

Privately, obsessive-compulsives feel flooded by their tortured self- 
doubts, their anguished worries, and their brooding ruminations. 
The effort of will required to escape their predicament makes life 
seem like a neverending burdensome and beleaguering chore which 
will sooner or later crush and defeat them. Such an anticipated de- 
feat is a dreaded source of humiliation and shame. Heightened ef- 
forts at self-control and self-discipline, no matter how draining and 
depleting, appear to be the only remedy to a desperate situation. 

For the most part, the obsessive-compulsive person is frightened 
of exposing that aspect of himself which is self-doubting, worried, 
insecure, tormented, despairing, and ashamed. He fears that other 
people would view him as a weak, whining baby who should just 
grow up and do correctly what is expected of him. He worries that 
even if others are initially sympathetic, in the long run they would 
tire of his unrelenting need for reassurance and approval. He there- 
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fore attempts to hide this aspect of himself from others and to main- 
tain his public self-presentation of being in control of things. But 
hiding the worried, tortured, and despairing aspect of the self 
increases feelings of loneliness, isolation, and alienation. He feels 
that others do not really know him or understand him if they 
cannot see or empathize with his burdensome and tortured exis- 
tence. 

Dissociated from this tormented sense of self, but accessible to 
consciousness is a resentful, critical, and angry sense of self. The 
obsessive-compulsive feels bitterly resentful about not receiving the 
recognition and approval that seems his rightful due. Life seems 
unjust and unfair, so that he harbors a self-righteous sense of moral 
indignation. 

Obsessive-compulsives maintain a private sense of moral supe- 
riority from which they critique and judge those around them. They 
view themselves as intellectually and morally superior to others. A 
special source of pride is their masterful self-control. They view 
emotional expressiveness as a weakness for which they have con- 
tempt. Whereas others may seem undisciplined, disorganized, openly 
needy, and insecure, they remain unflappably in complete self-con- 
trol. But despite their pride in their moral and intellectual supe- 
riority and self-control, they do not advertise these assets to the 
world, for they feel that it would be pretentious to do so. They 
pride themselves on their self-containment. Exhibitionism and brag- 
ging strike them as pompous self-aggrandizement and as a shameful 
lack of self-containment. For obsessive-compulsives, there is pride 
in a private fortitude and stoicism. 

The private criticisms and resentments of obsessive-compulsives 
are hidden from others for several reasons. They feel guilty about 
hurting others, for they believe that no matter how wounded they 
feel there is a moral obligation to treat others with respect. Though 
they believe that their grievances are legitimate, they fear being 
seen as disrespectful or irreverent if they were to openly express 
their anger. They feel that they are entitled to overtly express only 
anger that is entirely legitimate, fair, and rational, so that they would 
be considered totally beyond blame. The sense of guilt is often ex- 
perienced as a fear of being unfairly blamed, as though voicing a 
legitimate grievance were a cruel and vindictive thing to do. In 
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addition, overt expressions of anger are avoided for fear of appear- 
ing out of control. Obsessive-compulsives view angry outbursts as 
a shameful failure of self-containment. They feel that if they are 
justified in expressing a grievance, it should be expressed in a calm, 
controlled, tactful, and precise manner. 

The sense of intellectual and moral superiority is hidden from 
others. Part of the sense of superiority is in possessing a secret self- 
knowledge that need not be advertised. To advertise oneself would 
be a shameful lack of self-containment, akin to behaving like one 
of those pompous authority figures to whom one feels superior. Al- 
though there is a desire for affirmation of superior self-control, in- 
tellect, and moral fiber, there is simultaneously a fear that others 
will be envious and disparaging, mock one for being pretentious, 
or competitively try to demonstrate that one is not so superior after 
all. Thus, the superior and indignant private sense of self is kept 
hidden from others in part out of a secret pride in self-containment 
and in part out of a fear that others would not be accepting or 
tolerant of that aspect of the self. 


A professor in his mid-forties resented the political climate in 
his department but tended to do his work quietly, conscien- 
tiously, and dutifully, and remained outside of the political fray. 
When on occasion he felt put upon by the department chair- 
man to do something he felt was beyond the call of duty, he 
would never refuse, but would always acquiesce, while feeling 
privately resentful. Nevertheless, he would express his re- 
sentment covertly through the use of irony. 

For example, when he felt lectured to by the department 
chairman and felt it was difficult to get a word in edgewise; 
rather than simply interject and assert himself to express his 
opinions, at a pause in the conversation he would say to the 
chairman: “Is there anything else you would like to say?” He 
would never express an opinion until asked. Typically, though, 
the chairman would just talk on and on nonstop after such a 
question while the professor began to tune him out. Overtly 
the professor was being deferential, polite, and respectful; cov- 
ertly he was contemptuous of the chairman’s apparent ego- 
centric need for an audience. The professor felt intellectually 
superior because the chairman never seemed to detect his ironic 
detachment. His question “Is there anything else you would 
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like to say?” was covertly expressing the sentiment: “You're so 
full of yourself that you would just as well talk on forever sim- 
ply to hear yourself speak.” 


Obsessive-compulsives may enter the transitional area of expe- 
riencing through teasing, through which they can be simultaneously 
sadistic yet good-natured. Through teasing, wittiness and intellec- 
tual superiority can be expressed playfully. The obsessive-compul- 
sive can be faultfinding yet helpful in encouraging others not to 
take themselves so seriously. Teasing may communicate empathy 
but may degenerate into ridicule and sarcasm. The illusion of play- 
fulness is dissipated when the unconscious sadism is expressed too 
directly. Obsessive-compulsives who are unable to enter the tran- 
sitional area of experience may be humorless and experience events 
in a deadly serious manner. 

Within the private sense of self there is a vertical split (i.e., dis- 
sociation) between the morally superior and indignant sense of self 
on the one hand and the tormented, despairing, and self-doubting 
sense of self on the other. During moments of self-doubt and wor- 
ry, there is no access to the sense of superiority. Whatever re- 
membered sense of superiority can be recalled is seen as a pitiful 
and pathetic illusion about oneself when seen from the sobering 
perspective of the pit of despair. Any sense of superiority seems 
like a naive, childish, and foolish dream which is evasive of the 
harsh realities of life. 

In the superior state of mind, there is no access to the self- 
doubting sense of self. The obsessive-compulsive thinks: “How could 
I have been such a worry-wart?” From the superior state of mind, 
the tortured self-doubts seem a thing of the past, a foolish and in- 
dulgent exercise in self-pity. A decision is made that through a su- 
preme effort of will one will never allow oneself to be overtaken 
by such irrational and childish insecurity ever again. 

In order for the obsessive-compulsive individual to grow as a 
person, he must eventually tolerate disillusionment in the quest for 
omnipotent self-control. There is a need to learn to “roll with the 
punches,” tolerate and perhaps enjoy surprise, take pride in im- 
perfect mastery, and accept that there is more to life than work 
and achievement. 
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The Unconscious Sense of Self 


The unconscious sense of self is constituted by those aspects of one- 
self that one cannot consciously admit to oneself. Obsessive-com- 
pulsives are well aware of their self-righteous indignation and re- 
sentment toward those whom they feel have treated them unfairly, 
and may even be quite aware of feelings of defiance and rebellious- 
ness toward those whom they see as domineering and controlling. 
Such aggressive feelings are not expressed overtly, for to do so would 
seem improper and poorly controlled. To the extent that such ag- 
gressive feelings are experienced as a justified and rational response 
to a legitimate injustice, they may be consciously entertained as 
daydreams of vindication. It is only when the obsessive-compulsive 
begins to feel that such feelings are exaggerated, irrational, unjus- 
tified, out of control, mean-spirited, perverse, or sadistic that ag- 
gressive feelings become frightening and guilt-inducing. It is at these 
moments that aggressive feelings are repudiated. Since to the ob- 
sessive-compulsive person, sadistic pleasure in hurting others ap- 
pears incompatible with and in opposition to his high moral prin- 
ciples, it is the sadistic, cruel, and mean-spirited aspect of the self 
that is subject to repression. 

The awareness of previously repressed sadism deals a blow to the 
image of moral superiority, inducing a more conscious effort to be 
“nice”. Unconscious guilt becomes conscious, leading to feelings of 
remorse and a need to make reparations. Once there is a sense of 
atonement for having entertained “bad thoughts,” the obsessive- 
compulsive person can return to the self-satisfied state of moral su- 
periority. When unconscious mechanisms fail and there is a return 
of the repressed sadism in relatively undisguised form, there is a 
more or less conscious effort to maintain the identity theme of mor- 
al superiority through a variety of rituals of atonement. 

An unconscious vertical split exists between the sadistic aspect 
of the self and the masochistic aspect of the self. Unconsciously, 
the obsessive-compulsive person experiences dutiful, conscientious, 
and responsible attitudes as though such attitudes actually express 
a rather shameful begging for love and approval through selfless 
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surrender to a harshly judgmental other. There is an unconscious 
sense of humiliation in being so needy for approval and so fright- 
ened of agressive self-assertion that one would submit to the dic- 
tates of a dogmatic moralist who treats one with condescension. The 
unconscious sense of shame and humiliation evokes signal anxiety, 
which triggers unconscious defense mechanisms in order to prevent 
conscious awareness of how shamefully submissive, ingratiating, and 
obsequious one seems to be. Nevertheless, such defense mecha- 
nisms sometimes fail, and there is a traumatic self-awareness of ap- 
pearing timid, cowering, and placating when one is attempting to 
be responsible and dutiful. The image of oneself as pridefully ex- 
ecuting one’s duties, responsibilities, and moral obligations is shat- 
tered. The sense of goodness is being helpful to others is replaced 
by a sense of shame in being submissive. Others are no longer seen 
as needy or deficient people dependent upon the obsessive-com- 
pulsive’s help and assistance, but as rather cold and critical indi- 
viduals who demand slavish devotion. 

Compensatory activities are called into play to re-repress the ma- 
sochism that has emerged into consciousness. The natural inclina- 
tion is to be defiant. If being dutiful turns into feeling taken ad- 
vantage of and exploited, then the easy solution is to protest such 
an arrangement. Since there is a moral inhibition against open ex- 
pression of defiance, resentment may be expressed through becom- 
ing socially withdrawn and emotionally withholding. 

The obsessive-compulsive may rationalize his withdrawal in terms 
of having to attend to new or more important obligations, so that 
the hostile and rejecting attitude, which is covertly expressed in 
withdrawal and detachment, remains unconscious. At a conscious 
level, the obsessive-compulsive must believe that obligations, du- 
ties, and responsibilities are willingly assumed out of a sense of 
high moral standards. To recognize that such conscientiousness is 
driven by an unconscious fear of disapproval and punishment would 
be a severe blow to the sense of self-esteem. Unconsciously, the 
obsessive-compulsive feels exquisitely dependent on the approval of 
authority figures and will be ingratiating, placating, deferential, sub- 
missive, and surrendering in order to secure that approval, despite 
the humiliation involved in such behavior. 
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Obsessive-compulsives tend to be “moral masochists” (Reik 1941). 
Their need for control is too strong for them to overtly acquiesce 
to the masochistic role in a relationship. Instead, they masochisti- 
cally submit to their own overly severe moral standards, and psy- 
chologically abuse and torture themselves for failing to live up to 
such standards. In contrast, their tolerance for criticism from others 
is rather low, for that would mean giving up a measure of control 
to others. They believe that quiet competence and conscientious- 
ness should be recognized without having to advertise or promote 
oneself as they assiduously monitor their own performance. If they 
cannot meet their own stringent standards, they will be their own 
worst critic. 

The obsessive-compulsive’s unconscious tendency to be control- 
ling, emotionally withholding, and faultfinding is in part an uncon- 
scious atternpt to turn passive into active—an unconscious defense 
against being controlled by others and being submissive. To hu- 
miliate others by sadistically controlling them avenges the humili- 
ation of having to be submissive in order to avoid disapproval. Though 
the obsessive-compulsive person is oblivious to this unconscious de- 
fense, it is communicated in his nonverbal attitude. Thus, other 
people become irritated and exasperated by the obsessive-compul- 
sive’s unconscious attempt to control, criticize, and deprive them. 
If others resist this attempt, the obsessive-compulsive attempts to 
make them feel guilty for defying his omnipotent control, as though 
he were only trying to control them for their own good. When oth- 
ers finally defy the obsessive-compulsive’s attempts to control them, 
he feels hurt and wounded that his well-intentioned efforts to be 
helpful have been rebuked. (See figure 13.) 


Clinical Implications 


Freud recommended that analytic work should proceed from sur- 
face to depth. The most surface-level resistance to treatment dem- 
onstrated by obsessive-compulsive persons is found in their attempt 
to hide the private sense of self behind the public presentation of 
self. Obsessive-compulsives begin treatment with a dual private at- 
titude hidden from the therapist. On the one hand, they are pri- 
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vately skeptical of the value of treatment, feeling intellectually su- 
perior to the therapist, who is seen as a pretentious authority fig- 
ure; on the other hand they privately feels ashamed, as though the 
need for therapy were an admission of weakness. To conceal these 
two attitudes, they attempt to put themselves forward as dutiful, 
conscientious, and cooperative patients who are prepared to will- 
ingly comply with all treatment recommendations. 

In working from the surface, a collaborative alliance must be 
formed with the patient’s public self-presentation. The therapist may 
interpret how important it is for the patient to be appreciated as a 
helpful, responsible, conscientious, ethical, and intelligent person 
and how disappointing it must be when others fail to see the pa- 
tient in that light. Such an interpretation is empathic to the nar- 
cissistic injury generated by the experience of discovering the dis- 
crepancy between the way others view his public self and his own 
view of his self-presentation. To see the patient’s public self from 
the patient’s point of view positions the therapist as an ally in what 
the patient is attempting to achieve through his unique strategy of 
interpersonal engagement. 

Two types of premature interpretation need to be avoided: 1) 
premature interpretation of the private sense of self and 2) pre- 
mature interpretation of the unconscious sense of self. Premature 
interpretation of the private sense of self results in a shameful sense 
of self-exposure, as though being forcibly stripped naked in public. 
If the public self is treated as solely a pretense or a disguise, as 
though to imply that the private sense of self is the “true self’ and 
the public sense of self is a “false self,” then the therapist would 
be unwittingly violating the patient's right of privacy. Given the 
pride the obsessive-compulsive patient possesses in his self-contain- 
ment, self-control, and stoic self-discipline, to prematurely interpret 
the private sense of self would be experienced as though the ther- 
apist were saying: “You are not the responsible, conscientious per- 
son you present yourself as being, but a rather sorry worry-wart. 
In addition, you are not the helpfully intelligent person you present 
yourself as being, but a pompous and pedantic fool.” Resistance to 
the open discussion of the private sense of self is better interpreted 
along the lines of: “Given your pride in keeping your feelings in 
check and to yourself, I can understand your reticence in discussing 
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certain worries and resentments you would prefer to handle by 
yourself.” When the resistance is expressed as negative transfer- 
ence, interpretations along these lines could be made: “It is im- 
portant to you that I see you as a helpfully intelligent person, so 
that you worry that I might see you as pretentious if you were to 
openly express your criticisms, disagreements, and accomplish- 
ments.” Or: “It is important that I see you as a productive, com- 
petent person so that you worry that I might see you as inadequate 
if you were to openly share your worries and insecurities with me.” 

To interpret from the public sense of self to the unconscious sense 
of self is premature in bypassing the private sense of self as if it 
did not exist. Such defense interpretations would come across as: 
“You are not constructively critical but destructively critical,” or “You 
are not dutiful but obsequious and ingratiating.” Such interpreta- 
tions are likely to be met with shock, disbelief, and increased de- 
fensiveness since such interpretations prove incompatible with the 
patient’s privately maintained identity theme, which requires an un- 
conscious repudiation of such notions. The patient’s unconscious ef- 
forts to sadistically control the therapist or to ingratiate himself with 
the therapist are expressed covertly in nonverbal communication, 
to which the therapist is reactive. If the therapist is unable to con- 
tain his or her irritation at being controlled and contempt for the 
patient’s obsequiousness, the therapist may act these feelings out 
in the form of a premature interpretation which proves unempathic 
to the patient’s public and private self-experience. 

As the patient comes to trust that the therapist will not desta- 
bilize the privately maintained identity theme, the private sense of 
self may be expressed more openly. The patient acts openly critical, 
resentful, morally superior, worried, self-doubting, and insecure. At 
this juncture, the vertical split within the private sense of self may 
be addressed. When openly depressed, the patient may be re- 
minded that from the depressive state of mind all prior achieve- 
ments are forgotten or appear unreal. When openly superior or in- 
dignant, the patient may be reminded that from the superior state 
of mind there is little empathy for that side of the self that expe- 
riences worries and self-doubts. Such interpretations promote a sense 
of self-continuity and self-acceptance. 
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But the patient may resist interpretations of vertical splits. In the 
depressive state of mind, the patient may feel that the therapist is 
only reminding him of the positive because that is the therapist's 
dutiful, professional role—to always be affirmative—whereas the pa- 
tient knows better how bleak his future actually is. In the superior 
state of mind, the patient may feel that the therapist is being cov- 
ertly competitive with the patient and attempting to belittle him in 
reminding him of his vulnerabilities. The patient may enter the 
transitional area by beginning to tease the therapist, as though the 
therapist were a pretentious person who needed to be taught a les- 
son in humility. Through teasing the therapist, the patient is able 
to humanize the therapist, who has been feared as an austere au- 
thority figure. 

The following clinical vignette illustrates an attempt to bridge the 
vertical split between the morally superior and the self-doubting 
senses of self. The patient is a twenty-five-year-old male accountant. 


PT: I still haven't sent my resume. I guess I’m just lazy. Sometimes 
I think I’m the laziest person in the world. 

TH: When you're feeling insecure you adopt this disciplinary atti- 
tude toward yourself, as though you're lazy and need to be prod- 
ded. 

PT: Yes. I am insecure. I get so worked up about things, so wor- 
ried. When my boss calls me into his office, I think the worst. 
This is it. I know there is no reason for him to fire me. If I talk 
to a girl in a bar, she might say something. And then I think, 
that might mean she doesn’t like me. I'll worry about it for the 
rest of the night. Then next week I'll probably laugh about it. 

TH: You think about the worst case scenarios and feel relieved when 
they don’t come true. Then you get mad at yourself for getting 
so worried about it in the first place. 

PT: Life isn’t going to be all good. Bad things do happen. I should 
learn to take this stuff more in stride. You're going to think this 
is crazy but I was thinking that maybe I'll just go to sleep when 
I get home so I don't have to worry about all this . . . But I’ve 
handled some things . . . I think as I’m getting older, I get more 
nervous. I’m not confident. With girls, forget it. This is going to 
sound terrible, but I was surprised when Lisa liked me. I re- 
member thinking, I’m glad someone likes me. 
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TH: You worry that I'll think something terrible about you when I 
see the full extent of your insecurities. 
PT: I don’t expect that anybody is going to like me. 


When the privately maintained identity theme is more securely 
integrated as evidenced by the patient demonstrating some capacity 
to put his ruminative worries in perspective, the therapist may be- 
gin to interpret resistance to the awareness of the unconscious sense 
of self. Empathy for the guilt and shame that is evoked in the con- 
templation of these aspects of self lays the basis for making the 
unconscious conscious. Resistance to the awareness of unconscious 
sadism could be interpreted along these lines: “I know how im- 
portant it is for you to feel that your grievances, complaints, and 
criticisms are entirely justified, for you feel quite guilty when you 
discover yourself enjoying rubbing salt into the wound more than 
is necessary to get your point across.” Resistance to the awareness 
of unconscious masochism could be interpreted along these lines: 
“I know how important it is to you to feel that you are in control 
of living a life of your own choosing, so that you feel quite disap- 
pointed in yourself when you discover how excessively deferential 
you have become in order to please others and win their love and 
approval.” 

As the patient becomes more aware of his unconscious sadism 
and masochism, vertical splits may be interpreted within the un- 
conscious sense of self. Sadism and vindictiveness can be inter- 
preted as a reaction to feeling controlled, dominated, and humili- 
ated by others—a means of turning the tables in identifying with 
the cruel disciplinarian in order to regain a sense of mastery and 
efficacy. Masochism can be interpreted as a form of love, attach- 
ment, and loyalty to those in authority no matter how unfair or 
abusive they have been and no matter how little they have earned 
that level of devotion and respect. Sadism becomes syntonic with 
the core identity theme, as sadism is understood as being in the 
service of mastery and control despite its cruel and mean-spirited 
nature. Masochism becomes syntonic with the core identity theme 
as it is understood as a form of dutiful devotion and dedication de- 
spite its self-effacing and self-deprecatory nature. 


9 


Hysterical Character Structure 


Hysterical characters have traditionally been described as persons 
who appear overtly naive, innocent, pleasing, accommodating, and 
“nice,” while being covertly seductive, manipulative, vain, de- 
manding, and self-centered. Interpersonally, hysterics work dili- 
gently at being well-liked. They go out of their way to be pleasing, 
accommodating, charming, attractive, inviting, enthusiastic, and so 
on. They seem determined to put the other at ease and evoke the 
other's love and approval. Conflict and disagreement are avoided. 

The thinking of hysterical characters tends to be global and im- 
pressionistic; they think in terms of overly broad generalities and 
social cliches, giving the appearance of superficiality and never tak- 
ing anything too seriously. Their emotional expression tends to por- 
tray eagerness, warmth, happiness, zest, and spontaneity. Their ori- 
entation toward work is to turn it into play, if possible; and their 
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orientation toward play is to be a lively, fun-loving center of atten- 
tion. Their orientation toward love relations is to relate in terms of 
romantic stereotypes from fairy tales in which men are heroes and 
princes and women are heroines and princesses. They view chil- 
dren in similar fairy-tale terms, as though children were only cute 
and cuddly creatures to be held and petted. 

Despite the orientation toward being well-liked, their net inter- 
personal impact can be the opposite. Though initially hysterics are 
often found to be highly appealing, often provoking others to ideal- 
ize them, become infatuated with them, and feel indulgent and 
generous toward them, others may eventually become disappointed 
and reject them. Over time the hysteric is seen as ingenuinely 
promising to meet one’s deepest desires, but ultimately either in- 
capable of delivering or unwilling to deliver in the fulfillment of 
this early promise. The other feels hurt and betrayed in regard to 
implicit promises that were broken. 

Once betrayed, the other is likely to respond to the hysteric’s 
continued effort to be well-liked with contempt and sarcasm. The 
hysteric is then seen as empty, superficial, lacking in substance, 
game playing, manipulative, and ultimately emotionally inaccessi- 
ble. Given the interpersonal impact the hysteric appears to have in 
the long term, the assumption has been that the hysteric is uncon- 
sciously hostile. This hostility is expressed through covert seduc- 
tion, conquest, betrayal, and abandonment. 

The hysteric is not completely oblivious to this interpersonal im- 
pact and is distressed by it. Subjectively, there is a sense of in- 
security that one may be seen as unattractive, empty, ungiving, and 
frivolous, leading to intensified efforts to convince others of one’s 
essential likability. The hysteric begins to feel resentful toward oth- 
ers for not appreciating the effort to be outgoing, but then feels 
ashamed of that resentment, as hostility seems like an unattractive 
and unappealing trait. The hysteric begins to experience a sense of 
inauthenticity as the gap widens between the inner experience of 
emptiness, unattractiveness, and resentment, and the public facade 
of good cheer and affability. There is an anxious dread that perhaps 
the negative opinion others have of the hysteric is true and that 
the hysteric is actually a nothing or a nobody, only a sham or a 
pretense of being a “real” person. Feeling that one is only liked 
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for one’s attractive facade leads to a fear that others will be seduc- 
tive, exploitative, and opportunistic—a possibility against which one 
must guard oneself. 

Traditionally, hysterics have been understood largely in terms of 
oedipal psychodynamics. The innocent, chaste, and naive facade was 
seen as a reaction-formation against unconscious incestuous long- 
ings, as if to say: “I am not a sexually predatory person who is 
highly tempted to violate the incest taboo, but rather I am a vir- 
ginal person with a childlike innocence who could never even dream 
of such a thing.” The virginal facade is also a disguised expression 
of a seductive attitude as if to say: “To merge with someone as 
unspoiled as myself would be a blissful experience, as you can see 
how nonthreatening, inviting, and receptive I really am.” The pred- 
atory strategy is entrapment through enticement. 

Though such dynamics do seem central to the unconscious work- 
ings of the hysteric’s psyche, who does not to some degree play 
“cat and mouse games” in the social rituals of courtship, romance, 
and coupling? Perhaps what is somewhat unique to the hysteric is 
that for someone who engages in such rituals so adeptly, there is 
an almost complete lack of self-awareness in doing so. Thus, the 
central defense mechanism in hysteria was thought to be repres- 
sion. Yet repression seems to be part of a more overarching strategy 
of a defense that consists of executing a clever strategy of ensnare- 
ment. If one always appears as nonthreatening and innocent, one 
is protected against the potentially superior predatory prowess of 
one’s competitors who catch their prey through the crude strategy 
of openly overpowering the other. Though all character types are 
invested in being winners in the game of seduction, only the hys- 
teric has developed the strategy of seduction through ensnarement 
into a fine art. 

Shapiro (1965) suggested that the hysteric possesses a constitu- 
tionally based cognitive propensity to grasp the world through a 
global and impressionistic focus of attention. Perhaps the hysteric- 
to-be is innately predisposed to be emotionally receptive, emotion- 
ally attuned, and emotionally responsive to others. Such an orien- 
tation may be selectively reinforced in a family which prizes a sort 
of cute, cuddly, entertaining, and animated childlikeness that places 
few demands upon the parents and offers the parents considerable 
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narcissistic gratification to have produced such an adorable and 
adoring child. Though someone with an innate disposition toward 
sociability and affability could accommodate quite readily to such a 
family, this sort of family atmosphere may not be the ideal envi- 
ronment for such a temperament. In such a family, self-definition 
becomes excessively dependent upon making others happy, under- 
mining the development of the sense of possessing a solid inner 
core that constitutes an independent center of initiative. The self 
can be seen only through the eyes of others and never through 
one’s own eyes. The hysteric’s social orientation becomes one of 
mindless conformity to social expectation. Hysterics may have poor 
tolerance for being alone or allowing others to be alone with them- 
selves. Despite their social sensitivity, they may have difficulty in 
empathizing with others’ needs for personal space, distance, and 
separateness. The hysteric may have untapped potential for imag- 
inative and creative functioning if she can learn to tolerate and en- 
joy the solitude conducive to creative thought. 

The core identity theme, the actualization and maintenance of 
which appears to be the guiding organizational principle of the hys- 
teric’s character structure, is to be the heroine (hero) or princess 
(prince) of a romantic adventure with a fairy-tale ending in which 
all live happily ever after. The self of the hysteric must remain 
forever virginal, fresh, innocent, wholesome, and unspoiled. What- 
ever is incompatible with such an identity theme must be repu- 
diated, so that lust, competitiveness, envy, resentment, cynicism, 
detachment, objectivity, vanity, and so on are repressed. The world 
and the self must be seen through rose-colored glasses. 


The Public Sense of Self 


Hysterics often treat the objects of their seductive intentions quite 
differently from those perceived as competitors for the same prey. 
Competitors are treated in a cold, haughty, and arrogant manner, 
as though the competitor did not stand a chance of winning the 
competition. Though the victim of the hysteric’s seduction may view 
the hysteric as a shameless opportunist, the hysteric possesses a 
more or less opposite conception of the self presented to others. 
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Hysterics believe that they are exceptionally noncompetitive in 
their conduct and that they demonstrate great solidarity with their 
brothers and sisters without a trace of sibling rivalry. They view 
themselves as cooperative persons with a great sense of communal 
spirit. They view themselves as quite taken with and in awe of those 
glamorous, beautiful people they hope to emulate, without an ounce 
of envy for their attractiveness or jealousy for their prized posses- 
sions. Hysterics believe that they are presenting themselves as in- 
dividuals who take tremendous vicarious pleasure in the happiness 
that others possess. When others view the hysteric as competitive, 
envious, and jealous, the hysteric is shocked and disbelieving to not 
be found as a selfless person with a boundless capacity for vicarious 
enjoyment of the success and happiness others possess. 

Though the victim of the hysteric’s seduction comes to view the 
hysteric as a tease who does not keep an implicit promise, the hys- 
teric possesses an opposite self-perception. Hysterics believe that 
they are presenting themselves as entirely safe, sincere, trust- 
worthy, dependable, devoted, and accommodating persons. They 
view themselves as exceptionally careful in not leading others on 
or inducing others to expect too much. From their point of view 
they are just exceptionally friendly and outgoing persons who treat 
everyone more or less equally and who try to make others feel com- 
fortable and at ease. They expect to be liked and appreciated for 
such gracious conduct and are shocked and disbelieving when oth- 
ers respond as though they possessed a hidden agenda of seduction 
and abandonment. Hysterics feel hurt, wounded, and misunder- 
stood when they feel that their exceptional efforts to be affable are 
not appreciated. 

Failure to be found likable leads to intensified efforts at creating 
a positive impression. To others, the intensified effort to create a 
likable impression comes across as overdramatic playacting that is 
difficult to take too seriously, as it may seem like a caricature of 
normal sociability. Hysterics, sensing that efforts at impression- 
management are failing, begin to see others as impossible to please, 
overly demanding, and expecting too much. They begin to feel tak- 
en advantage of and exploited. Their seeming gullibility and sug- 
gestibility is part of the attempt to be open, receptive, and eager 
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to please. This suggestibility may be exploited to seduce hysterics 
into doing things that are ultimately self-degrading. 

At this point, the hysteric begins to mistrust others, who are 
seen as only being interested in an attractive facade and as being 
oblivious to the inner self. The hysteric’s public self-presentation is 
usually met with short-term success, which boosts self-esteem, and 
long-term failure, which lowers self-esteem. This sequence leads to 
the fear that if others get to know the hysteric too well, the hysteric 
will be found lacking in just the sort of emotional sensitivity he 
or she had previously been confident of possessing as a prime as- 
set. 


The Private Sense of Self 


Unable to obtain the consistent love and approval needed to main- 
tain self-esteem, the hysteric begins to feel privately insecure. He 
or she worries about not being sufficiently attractive, vivacious, sen- 
sitive, stimulating, and so on. Never feeling quite good enough 
generates feelings of depletion, worthlessness, and unattractiveness 
—a sense of having nothing to give, being used up, and deserving 
to be discarded. There is a fear of ending up alone and abandoned 
if one cannot hold on to someone with one’s charm and appeal. 
Given this state of affairs, the world begins to seem like a bleak, 
tasteless, indifferent, understimulating, cold, and uncaring place in 
which to live. The hysteric begins to take seriously all the inter- 
personal feedback to the effect of being an immature, frivolous, and 
appearance-oriented person whom someone of substance could nev- 
er take seriously as a mature, intelligent adult. 

The depleted and unlovable private sense of self is carefully hid- 
den from others. The hysteric believes that others find little appeal 
in someone who is openly vulnerable, needy, and self-pitying. Oth- 
ers are seen as requiring constant narcissistic gratification, so that 
to openly seek nurturance, sympathy, and tenderness is sure to be 
met with rejection. The hysteric needs to be needed, so that to 
need others to whom one has nothing to give is to find oneself in 
a shameful predicament. To be openly vulnerable and needy is 
mortifying. The hysteric believes that whatever love and affection 
is received is due to being a lovable person rather than due to 
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being someone desperately in need of attention and affection. For 
this reason, even in a relationship that is going well, there is a fear 
that the relationship would be spoiled if open neediness were ever 
expressed. To never share the insecure aspect of the private sense 
of self leads to feelings of alienation and inauthenticity. The hysteric 
begins to feel like a sham, simply playing a role which begins to 
feel like a draining effort. 

Despite the sense of depletion and worthlessness, the hysteric 
never gives up hope. Split off and dissociated from the depressive 
state of mind is a private romantic world of daydreams in which 
princes and princesses still find each other and live happily ever 
after. In the romantic state of mind, hope springs eternal. Obstacles 
and setbacks are just temporary tests of one’s capacity to remain 
hopeful and optimistic in the face of adversity. The greater the ad- 
versity surmounted, the greater will be the ultimate bliss of the 
longed-for happy ending. Nostalgia, sentimentality, yearning, and 
rapture characterize the romantic state of mind. The distant past 
seems a paradise lost and the future that will arrive is anticipated 
as a dream come true. 

The hysteric patiently waits for that special moment when time 
will stand still in a state of bliss. She feels privately superior in 
remaining a romantic in a world in which others have become cyn- 
ical and jaded. The hysteric waits to meet that kindred spirit, that 
special soul mate who will make life full of rapture. She may enter 
the transitional area of experience through the shared elaboration 
of romantic daydreams with a confidant. The confidential conver- 
sation of gossip allows for the two participants to playfully engage 
in creating an exciting world of romance and intrigue which can be 
mutually elaborated. Gossip creates a secret space between the two 
participants which allows for a free play of the romantic imagina- 
tion, but may degenerate into malicious rumor mongering if the 
illusion of innocent fun is dissipated by too direct an expression of 
unconscious envy and competitiveness. 

The hysteric hides the romantic sense of self from the world, 
fearing that cynical and opportunistic others would treat the ro- 
mantic self with condescension and contempt, as though she were 
a naive and foolish child who never grew up. To expose the ro- 
mantic sense of self is to risk exploitation, violation, and disillu- 
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sionment, to allow something precious to be ruined. Nevertheless, 
to hide the romantic self intensifies feelings of loneliness and long- 
ing. As such feelings intensify, there is a growing sense of urgency. 
Life may seem to be passing the hysteric by, as other people seem 
to enjoy the romantic bliss that seems ever beyond the hysteric’s 
grasp. She is thus susceptible to sudden infatuation with potential 
lovers whom she barely knows. In fact, the less well-known the 
person is, the more suitable is that person for idealization as the 
perfect romantic love object, for there is not enough objective 
reality to spoil the fantasy. For this reason, hysterics are prone 
to become infatuated with unavailable or emotionally inaccessible 
types. 


A patient in her early twenties found herself slipping into a 
long-term affair with a married man after breaking up with her 
fiancé. Though she claimed that she did not expect anything 
to come of the affair, she acknowledged that she privately day- 
dreamed about what it would be like to be married to this 
man. 

Whenever the therapist inquired as to the details of these 
daydreams, the patient would become embarrassed, claiming 
that the daydreams were boring, routine, and repetitive and 
could be of no real interest to the therapist. When the ther- 
apist inquired further, the patient implied that she would tell 
all if the therapist actually wanted her to but that she did not 
see the point. It was as though the therapist were a voyeur 
to the patient’s private life of which the patient felt he should 
be excluded as a meddling third party. The patient would ac- 
quiesce in exhibiting herself to a voyeur if that would make 
the therapist happy, but the therapist had to assume the en- 
tire responsibility for this sort of peccadillo. 


As the hysteric learns that being swept away by romantic infa- 
tuation eventually leads to bitter disillusionment, there may be a 
tendency to fall prey to cynicism. Yet since cynicism is incompat- 
ible with the romantic identity theme, such feelings are repudiated. 
In this manner, the hysteric may never learn from experience, no 
matter how frequently she is disappointed in love. Though the hys- 
teric is often victim to seduction, betrayal, and abandonment, the 
mistrust, indignation, hostility, and detachment that would natu- 
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rally ensue are forgotten as soon as the romantic vision of life can 
be revived and reinstated. 

In the romantic state of mind, the experience of the empty, de- 
pleted, and unattractive state of mind is forgotten or remembered 
as merely a temporary loss of faith in the inevitability of beautiful 
endings. In the empty and unattractive state of mind, romantic 
endings seem something that enviable others might obtain but 
something that inexplicably seems not to be fated for the hysteric. 
To grow as a person, the hysteric must learn to assimilate romantic 
disillusionment. He or she must develop a capacity for autonomous 
self-definition that replaces an overreliance on romantic love as a 
means of affirming the sense of self. The hysteric must learn that 
intimacy and attachment do not require completely losing oneself 
in the identity of the other person but that each member of a cou- 
ple can be an individual in his or her own right. 


The Unconscious Sense of Self 


Hysterics attempt to remain unaware of the seductive, competitive, 
entitled, and envious attitudes expressed in their nonverbal behav- 
ior. Such aspects of the self stand more or less in polar opposition 
to the privately maintained identity theme of being a naive, inno- 
cent, and romantic idealist. Awareness of such aspects of the self 
provokes a sense of guilt, in realizing that one is not a selfless ro- 
manticist but a calculating opportunist attempting to beat out the 
competition. Disappointment in love threatens to bring this aspect 
of the self into consciousness. 

Unconsciously experiencing love relations as a competitive en- 
deavor, there is a sense of suffering a humiliating competitive de- 
feat when love relations fail. In feeling defeated, there is a sense 
of hostility toward the competitive winners and envy of their suc- 
cess. The emergence of such feelings into consciousness triggers signal 
anxiety and defensive efforts in the service of protecting the ro- 
mantic identity theme. For the most part, such feelings are pro- 
jected onto others, so that others are seen as smugly gloating over 
the hysteric’s romantic defeat. The hysteric experiences disappoint- 
ment in love as a ruthless betrayal by a callous, cold, and uncaring 
person. The unconscious defense is to think: “I am not a predatory 
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competitor, but others are, and therefore I am an innocent roman- 
ticist who is a victim of my own naivete and others’ opportunism.” 

If the hysteric becomes aware of feeling bitter, resentful, or 
vindictive, it is experienced as a justified reaction to mistreatment 
by others. The hysteric may think: “When I finally find my true 
love, then everyone will feel envious and humbled and I will be 
vindicated.” Fantasies of future romantic success serve to vindicate 
and undo prior romantic defeats. The unconscious competitiveness 
is rationalized in consciousness as fantasies of justified vindication. 
The hysteric experiences the world as a place that is inhospitable 
to romance, but she maintains a fantasy of remaining an individual 
who does not succumb to cynicism, for she will be that rare person 
who beats the odds. 

At an unconscious level, though, the hysteric has succumbed to 
cynicism. She unconsciously believes that in a competitive world in 
which one is relatively powerless, it is entirely justified to exploit 
one’s seductive charms and utilize strategies of enticement and en- 
snarement in order to obtain one’s fair share of the narcissistic grat- 
ifications that life affords and that are in short supply. Thus, the 
privately maintaied identity theme of being a romantic idealist stands 
in polar opposition to the unconscious sense of self as a cynical op- 
portunist. 


A fashion designer in her mid-twenties reported a dream that 
she was asleep on a hammock in her backyard when she felt 
a man’s chest as someone leaned down to hug her. She re- 
sponded with a passionate hug, believing the chest to belong 
to her boyfriend, but when she opened her eyes she was 
shocked to discover that the man was her father. 
Associations to the dream revealed the patient’s impression 
that when her father felt neglected by her mother he turned 
to her for warmth and adoration and that she too, feeling ne- 
glected by her mother, turned to her father for support and 
admiration. She felt guilty about having excluded her mother 
from her special relationship with her father and felt uncom- 
fortable about being “abnormally” close to her father. Though 
she recognized her father’s seductiveness in the dream and in 
real life, she remained oblivious to her own seductive use of 
enticement, as though she herself were perfectly innocent of 
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wanting to punish her mother and steal her father away from 
her mother. 


Unconsciously, others are not seen as separate individuals in their 
own right, but as exciting, enticing objects to be caught and pos- 
sessed. The predatory mentality is based upon an identification with 
the exciting, depriving object (Fairbairn 1952). The hysteric pos- 
sesses an unconscious sadistic agenda of seduction and abandon- 
ment. The hysteric not only wants to win the object’s love but to 
then go on to inflict the humiliating wound of rebuffing the other 
at the height of infatuation. The hysteric cannot allow the other the 
satisfaction of requited love, for then she would be the possession 
of the other, with nothing left to give. To arouse desire but never 
gratify, puts the hysteric in a position of power, whereas to gratify 
the other’s desire is to lose that power and perhaps become a pos- 
session of the other. Repressing knowledge of this unconscious in- 
tent of seduction and abandonment, the hysteric is shocked when 
the abandoned party becomes angry with the hysteric and accuses 
her of being seductive, ungiving, and rejecting. Being accused of 
being an exciting but depriving object makes the hysteric feel guilty, 
but the sense of blame is projected so that she feels an innocent 
victim of the other, who is often seen as unreasonably demanding 
and overly critical. When relationships sour, the hysteric ends up 
in an endless argument with the other about who is “really” the 
exciting but depriving object and therefore deserves to be blamed 
for the failure of the relationship. 

The other side of the unconscious vertical split is that the hys- 
teric feels a discarded and degraded possession of the other. He or 
she feels a nothing, a nobody, and a nonentity who possesses no 
separate sense of identity outside of the self-definition that derives 
from the opinions which the other possesses of the hysteric. The 
hysteric possesses no sense of being an individual in his or her own 
right. 

The hysteric, in being largely other-oriented and in experiencing 
the sense of self vicariously through the eyes of others, has little 
sense of possessing a substantial inner core or personal center of 
initiative. There is a sense of not existing except when seen by 
others and when serving as a center of the erotic attention of the 
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other. The sense that one is a possession rather than a person leads 
to a sense of alienation and unrelatedness in relationships. Feeling 
that others treat one as an object whose sole characteristic is a 
pleasing appearance, as though one lacked an inner subjectivity, 
lends a feeling of unreality and depersonalization to this aspect of 
the unconscious sense of self. This aspect of the unconscious sense 
of self appears to capture what Fairbairn understood as the schizoid 
core of hysteria. 

The unreal, depersonalized, nonentity self threatens to emerge 
into consciousness when the hysteric feels unseen, abandoned, or 
understimulated. Without someone to orient oneself to and provide 
self-definition, the hysteric, with a deficient capacity for autono- 
mous self-definition, is vulnerable to floundering. Awareness of feel- 
ing a nonentity evokes shame. When such feelings emerge into con- 
sciousness, signal anxiety triggers defensive and compensatory ac- 
tivities. 

The sense of being a “nothing” generates compensatory fantasies 
of being a “something:” “If only I were more attractive, outgoing, 
and affiliative, then I would really get attention, and then I'd really 
be a somebody.” Fantasies of romantic bliss work to fill in this void 
within the sense of self. Keeping oneself busy, entertained and 
stimulated, and remaining alone as little as possible, serves to main- 
tain the repression of the sense of nonentity. The sense of the self 
as an unreal nonentity proves incompatible with the privately main- 
tained identity theme of being a romantic hero or heroine. If one 
needs to view oneself as one of the most uniquely lovable, attrac- 
tive, and endearing people in the world, then it is rather incon- 
gruous to entertain the possibility that one barely exists as an au- 
tonomous individual in one’s own right. 

The unconscious, competitive, and predatory sense of self can be 
seen as compensatory for the unreal, nonentity sense of self. If one 
feels dead, lifeless, and numb, then one manner of feeling vital and 
alive is to lose oneself in the thrill and excitement of the chase and 
conquest. If one cannot feel warmly related in a personal relation- 
ship characterized by mutuality, then one may feel a sort of manic 
excitement in an impersonal relationship in which one captures the 
other as a prized possession. Paradoxically, though, it is just such 
competitiveness which devitalizes relationships. If others are treat- 
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ed as alluring objects rather than as sentient beings, they are de- 
personalized. Once the exciting, tantalizing object is caught and 
possessed, it becomes a dead object, losing its vitalizing, magical 
charm. To then discover oneself in a world of impersonal, unexcit- 
ing, and deadening objects is to become deanimated and devitalized 
oneself. (See figure 14.) 


Clinical Implications 


To form a collaborative alliance with a hysterical character it is im- 
portant for the therapist to empathize with the interpersonal agenda 
of the public sense of self and the sense of disappointment when 
that agenda is not realized. The therapist must let such patients 
know that the therapist understands how important it is for them 
to be seen as essentially good, wholesome, warm, and giving per- 
sons, and how hurt and wounded they feel when others fail to see 
them in this light. 

This attitude positions the therapist as an ally rather than as an 
adversary in what the hysteric is attempting to achieve through that 
particular strategy of interpersonal engagement. To fail to empath- 
ize with the public sense of self and to begin instead to interpret 
the private sense of self is likely to be premature and experienced 
by the hysteric as a violation of a personal boundary. 

The hysteric begins treatment with the private fear of being ex- 
posed. If seen as superficial and empty, the hysteric would be found 
to be an unsuitable partner for an intimate encounter. The hysteric 
privately fears the therapist’s boredom and wishes to be found 
charming and entertaining, perhaps to be seen as not needing treat- 
ment at all or perhaps to become the therapist’s favorite patient. 
Though the therapist may believe that empathizing with such pri- 
vate insecurities may relieve the hysteric of such insecurities, it in 
fact intensifies them as the hysteric worries that the public self- 
presentation is not convincing or is perhaps transparent. The hys- 
teric is upset by any feedback that inadvertently suggests that the 
public self-presentation is ungenuine, unconvincing, or transparent. 

The hysteric feels that the private sense of self is being saved 
up to be shared with that one special soul mate, that kindred spirit, 


FIGURE 14. Hysteric Character Structure 


The gracious host: sociable, 
affable, friendly, warm, 
accommodating, engaging, 
pleasant 


eee eres 


The adoring fan: admiring, 
happy, enthusiastic, capable of 
vicarious enjoyment, warm, 
loving, generous, wholesome, 
pure, innocent 


Public Sense of Self 


Hidden from others out of fear of 
being exploited, used, and 
spoiled; preserves sense of 
romantic idealism 


The romantic idealist: eternally 
hopeful, pure, innocent, chaste, 
virginal in spirit, youthful 


Hidden from others out of fear of 
being exposed as an imposter; 
preserves sense of self as 
genuinely lovable. 


The imposter: feels inauthentic 
and ungenuine; feels unattractive 
and unappealing behind a 
pleasant facade 


Repressed out of guilt since 
incompatible with being a 
romantic idealist; preserves sense 
of innocence 


The seductive predator: 
competitive, envious, spoiling, 
jaded, cynical, cold, calculating, 
thrill-seeking, excitement-seeking 


Repressed out of shame in not 
being an individual in one’s own 
right; preserves sense of being a 
person who has something 
substantial to give 


The nonentity: has no separate 
sense of identity outside of the 
approval of others, feels empty, 
insignificant, insubstantial, unreal, 
unrelated, devitalized 


Unconscious Sense of Self 


Legend for Hysteric Character Structure 


ý : forces opposing self-expression 
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to whom she will grant the gift of complete self-revelation. The 
hysteric will not “open up” to just anybody and especially not to 
the therapist, just because the therapist is an authority figure who 
feels entitled to the immediate intimacy of self-revelation on de- 
mand. To reveal the private sense of self to the therapist is expe- 
rienced as akin to losing one’s virginity to a stranger rather than 
saving it for some special person. If the therapist violates that right 
of privacy, it is experienced as defiling and degrading the hysteric’s 
precious inner secrets. The therapist may feel provoked to violate 
that right of privacy if the hysteric resists self-examination and in- 
stead keeps the therapist at bay by filling the sessions with exten- 
sive discussions of the intricacies of other peoples’ psyches. The 
hysteric wants the therapist to be active and pursuing in soliciting 
intimate details, but is frightened of exposure, and so is evasive 
and vague. Resistance to sharing the private sense of self may be 
addressed by interpreting the hysteric’s reticence in sharing per- 
sonal and intimate thoughts and feelings in a relationship that seems 
a one-way street. The discomfort the hysteric experiences in not 
knowing what the therapist privately thinks of her may be noted. 
The therapist could interpret along the lines of: “Given how im- 
portant it is for you to feel that relationships should consist of a 
mutual give and take, it may be difficult for you to reveal yourself 
in a relationship in which you feel you would be doing all the giv- 
ing and be unsure as to just what I would be providing in return.” 
As the hysteric begins to feel that there is no pressure or coer- 
cion to open up on demand and that to reveal oneself voluntarily 
is not the emotional equivalent of having sex with a stranger, she 
may begin to share the private sense of self. As the hysteric begins 
to share private doubts about her own attractiveness, substance, 
lovableness, and general appeal, there is a wish that the therapist 
would provide an immediate disclaimer to the effect that these self- 
doubts are groundless. The hysteric may become resentful if the 
therapist is in any way experienced as giving validity or substance 
to these private self-doubts. At this juncture, the therapist could 
point out the tremendous weight and importance the hysteric gives 
to the therapists opinion and how little credence is placed in the 
hysteric’s own self-assessment. The therapeutic aim is to facilitate 
the development of the autonomous capacity for self-definition. 
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As the hysteric reveals the romantic sense of self, she fears that 
the therapist may on the one hand deflate romantic expectations or 
on the other hand exploit them. The hysteric tends to repress ro- 
mantic interest in the therapist as well as competitiveness with the 
therapist, so that the romantic/competitive side of the self is ex- 
pressed in terms of possible love interests and rivalries in daily life. 
The therapist is made into the third party (i.e., the excluded other) 
in a love triangle. The therapist is expected to take a mirroring 
stance toward—and perhaps a voyeuristic interest in—the hysteric’s 
love life, which must be seen as a unique spectacle in order for 
the hysteric to feel that it is real. 

As the excluded third party, the therapist is a suitable partner 
for a form of gossip, in which the patient may attempt to include 
the therapist as an imaginative participant in the excitement of the 
unfolding romantic drama. If the therapist is intolerant of the role 
assignment of envious voyeur of a romantic encounter, then he 
or she may be tempted to prematurely interpret the patient's re- 
pressed romantic interest in the therapist or the patient’s attempt 
to make the therapist an envious rival in the competition for love. 
Such an interpretation may help the therapist feel a vital center of 
the patient's erotic or rivalrous attention, but is experienced by the 
hysteric as taking unfair advantage of her dependence on the ther- 
apist so that the hysteric may go along with this line of interpre- 
tation in order to maintain the therapist's approval. If the therapist 
can contain the tensions inherent in being the excluded other while 
the hysteric’s romantic or competitive interests lie elsewhere, then 
he or she can be turned to for support if the romantic interest 
eventually sours. If the therapist forewarns the patient in advance 
that the love interest is doomed to failure, he or she will be seen 
as envious and spoiling rather than as supportive of the patient's 
romantic aspirations that have excluded the therapist. 

The fashion designer in her mid-twenties, previously described, 
presented the following dream after becoming engaged to be mar- 
ried: 


PT: We are at my wedding. My mother was there. We were sitting 
down. I said: “Mom did you see my new outfit?” She didn’t an- 
swer me. I said: “Mom did you see my new outfit?” She said: 
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“I heard you the first time.” I felt bad. She was ignoring me. 
She's mean. 

TH: When you said we are at my wedding, who was we? 

PT: My family and my fiancé. You weren't there. My mother is mean 
most of the time. She never compliments me on my clothes. 
Steve [her fiancé] and I went on a shopping frenzy over the 
weekend. We had a great time. My mother always makes me 
feel like Im nagging and annoying her. Growing up I was always 
trying to get her attention and she was always telling me to shut 
up. 

TH: It’s sad that even on your wedding day you don’t expect your 
mother to notice you. 


The patient experienced her mother as the original spoiler of 
her romantic aspirations, though she always yearned for her 
mother’s blessing and seal of approval. The patient had a his- 
tory of treating the therapist’s attempts at transference inter- 
pretation as expressions of the therapist’s egocentric need to 
make himself the most important person in her life. When the 
patient correctly intuited that the therapist suspected that the 
use of the word we was an allusion to the transference, the 
patient quickly disputed that hypothesis before the therapist 
had the opportunity to make an explicit interpretation to that 
effect. 


As the hysteric learns to assimilate romantic disillusionment and 
becomes less dependent upon the therapist's mirroring response to 
regulate self-esteem, the unconscious sense of self can be ap- 
proached. The unconscious sense of self tends to return from 
repression in externalized form. It is not the self that is predatory, 
seductive, and opportunistic, but others who are; and it is not the 
self that is empty, dead, and unreal, but external reality that is 
boring and understimulating. It is easier to experience such aspects 
of the self as reactive to a cold and competitive world than to as- 
sume ownership of such attitudes, which would evoke guilt and 
shame. 

To attenuate guilt and shame, the therapist could interpret along 
these lines: “Given how important it is for you to experience ro- 
mantic encounters as spontaneous and special, you feel guilty when 
you find yourself trying to set things up according to plan.” Or: 
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“Given how important it is to you to feel that you are a mature 
adult, you feel ashamed when you discover how difficult it is for 
you to tolerate being by yourself.” 

More highly disavowed aspects of the unconscious sense of self 
could be interpreted similarly: “Given how hurt and betrayed you 
feel when you have been seduced and abandoned, you feel quite 
guilty when you do the same to someone else who does not deserve 
to be treated that way.” Or: “Given how much pride you have tak- 
en in yourself as a lively and loving person, you feel ashamed when 
you experience yourself as deadened and empty, with nothing to 
give.” The hysteric can be helped to understand that the thrill- 
seeking and excitement-seeking side of the unconsciously seductive 
sense of self is reactive to a sense of deadness and emptiness, whereas 
the predatory aspect of the unconscious sense of self is reactive to 
the humiliating sense of being degraded and discarded. 


10 


Depressive-Masochistic 
Character Structure 


Depressive-masochistic characters have traditionally been described 
as persons who are openly unhappy, self-deprecating, and self-ef- 
facing, but who are covertly angry about not receiving the gratifi- 
cation of dependency needs to which they feel entitled. Interper- 
sonally, depressive-masochistic characters act dependent, needy, in- 
secure, nonthreatening, submissive, inadequate, and helpless. They 
seem determined to convince others that although they would like 
to be happy and capable they are unable to be so, and therefore 
should be treated with consideration and without blame. 

The thinking of depressive-masochistic characters tends to be self- 
focused—either pondering their own deficits or contemplating how 
the world has failed to meet their needs. Their outlook is consis- 
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tently pessimistic and glum. Their emotional expression portrays a 
life-tiredness. They seem lethargic, ponderous, serious, and “down.” 
In more agitated states, they may seem complaining, annoyed, ir- 
ritated, and exasperated without ever being quite definitively angry 
or openly hostile. Work is a burdensome and draining chore they 
either execute slavishly or lack the energy to effectively manage. 
They lack the enthusiasm to engage in play. They view love rela- 
tions in terms of finding someone to reliably depend upon who will 
provide support, nurturance, soothing, and consolation. Children 
are looked to for comfort, affection, and warmth. 

Despite the apparent attempt to invite succorance, the depres- 
sive-masochistic person tends to evoke guilt, resentment, and even- 
tually detachment. Although others may initially feel sorry for the 
depressive-masochist, over time they begin to see that person as a 
bottomless pit of needs that can never be filled. Others feel guilty 
about the desire to get away from the neediness of the depressive- 
masochistic person, which leads them to begrudgingly attempt to 
fulfill the depressive-masochistic individual’s entreaties for nurtur- 
ance. Such guilt-induction acts as a coercive pressure that others 
resent. 

The depressive-masochistic person is experienced as desperately 
clinging to whomever assumes the responsibility for tending to his 
needs. Others tend to feel overwhelmed and suffocated by the 
seemingly insatiable needs and inconsolable moods of the depres- 
sive-masochist. Over time, others may find ways to distance and 
detach themselves from the drain of assuming an unflaggingly sup- 
portive role. Given that the interpersonal impact of depressive-ma- 
sochistic conduct is to induce guilt, resentment, and eventually 
withdrawal, the assumption has been that unconsciously the de- 
pressive-masochist person is angry, reproachful, and rejecting—what 
has been called a “help-rejecting complainer.” 

The depressive-masochistic person is not oblivious to this inter- 
personal impact. He feels guilty in being a burden, on the one 
hand, but resentful in feeling abandoned, rejected, and deprived, 
on the other. Feeling unlovable, the depressive-masochist becomes 
willing to pay almost any price to ensure that needs for security 
and nurturance are continuously met. Feelings of self-hatred, 
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worthlessness, and self-deprecation in being weak alternate with 
feeling lost, helpless, deprived, and insecure in being alone. Feel- 
ing trapped in a no-win situation in which the future seems bleak 
may lead to suicidal ideation as a wish to be put out of one’s misery 
and as a way of rejecting a frustrating world. There is a desperate 
need for reassurance and hope, but a feeling that there is no one 
to whom to turn. One feels a tiny, insignificant speck in a vast but 
empty universe. When someone is found to whom one may cling, 
there is a willingness to tolerate mistreatment as the price to be 
paid for emotional security, since one should consider oneself for- 
tunate to have anyone at all upon whom to rely. 

Freud (1917a) originally conceived of depression as anger turned 
inward. Reproachful toward the abandoning and rejecting other, the 
depressive-masochistic person identifies with the lost object and re- 
creates the relationship with the lost object within the self. Abra- 
ham (1924b) connected depression to the oral phase, and the oral 
dependent personality. The oral dependent character, being fixated 
on the need to be passively nurtured by a caretaker with whom he 
is merged, feels lost, abandoned, and guiltily enraged when sepa- 
rated from such a caretaker. Though such dynamics are clearly sa- 
lient within the depressive-masochist character, everyone endures 
loss, separation, rejection, and frustration sometime in life; yet many 
deal with such feelings in a different manner. Some become coun- 
terdependent; some become detached; some become domineering 
in order to enslave caretakers; and some become mistrustful of po- 
tential nurturers. It seems unique to the depressive-masochist per- 
son to deal with loss and rejection by remaining in the lost and 
rejected state of mind, simply waiting for the other to return to 
make it better. The depressive-masochist certainly identifies with 
the rejecting object as a defense against loss, but this too would 
seem to be a universal human tendency. Everyone attempts to mend 
broken attachments and defends against the pain of loss through 
identification with the lost object. Everyone feels guilt-ridden about 
harboring anger toward the abandoning other. What is unique to 
the depressive-masochistic character is that the identification with 
the lost object is but one aspect of an overarching strategy of de- 
fense in which remaining in a state of infantile dependency and 
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deprivation serves to protect the self against the dangers inherent 
in being separate, autonomous, initiating, aggressively self-asser- 
tive, and responsible for oneself. 

The natural tendency of the depressive-masochistic person would 
seem to be to become a secure and accepted part of something or 
someone greater than himself. Being essentially other-oriented, he 
looks outside of the self for structure, guidance, and direction. Pre- 
pared to be devoted, loyal, and potentially hardworking if not slav- 
ishly accommodating, there is a need for some idealized other to 
accept the person’s missionary zeal. Unfortunately, the family of the 
depressive-masochist either exploits or neglects the openness to this 
special sort of intimate relatedness based upon selfless surrender to 
an idealized other. Since his initial orientation is an exceptional 
openness to and a need for this special type of intimate relatedness, 
the depressive-masochist-to-be is exquisitely sensitive to loss, sep- 
aration, neglect, rejection, and abandonment. The propensity to- 
ward loyalty, altruism, selfless surrender, and self-sacrifice makes 
the depressive-masochist-to-be quite vulnerable to exploitation and 
abuse. Parents may begin to treat such children as slaves or scape- 
goats who serve both to meet the parents’ own dependency needs 
and to serve as “emotional toilets” into which the parents “evacuate” 
their frustrations. Though the depressive-masochist is readily accom- 
modating to such a role assignment, a better environmental fit would 
be within a family that tolerated, respected, and met the person’s 
natural need for structure, guidance, and direction to allow for the 
development of a sense of achievement and accomplishment in the 
service of a greater good of which one is a secure and valued part. 

The core identity theme would seem to be that of a saint and, 
if need be, a martyr. Whatever proves incompatible with the saint/ 
martyr identity theme must be repudiated, such as anger, greed, 
or envy. Pain, suffering, self-reproach, and self-abnegation reflect a 
certain intrinsic nobility. In identifying with the weak, the lost, the 
downtrodden, and the fallen, there is a sense of solidarity, com- 
munal spirit, and transcendence. In remaining in empathic reso- 
nance with the imagined self-state of the crying, vulnerable, and 
fragile infant, there is a sense of recreating the opportunity for the 
exquisite intimacy of two lost souls reuniting and becoming one with 
each other once again. 
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The Public Sense of Self 


Though depressive-masochistic persons may come across to others 
as self-centered, complaining, inconsolable, self-pitying, subtly 
blaming, and guilt-inducing, they do not necessarily view their pub- 
lic self-presentation in such a light and tend to view the public 
sense of self from an opposite point of view. From the depressive- 
masochist’s vantage point, he portrays himself as a sympathetic, 
sensitive, serious, concerned, and empathic person. Though there 
is an awareness of coming across as unhappy, such open expression 
of sadness is viewed as an invitation to the intimate experience of 
shared grief. The depressive-masochistic person imagines that being 
openly sad is like an invitation to others to let down their happy 
facades, so that they can then offer each other solace and conso- 
lation in finding themselves in the same unhappy boat together. 
The depressive-masochist views apparently happy people as super- 
ficial and out of touch with the sort of existential suffering that makes 
one a real person. In openly portraying the world-weary life-tired- 
ness of the profoundly sad person, the depressive-masochist imag- 
ines that his public self-presentation is without pretense or disguise, 
as though he were an entirely authentic and genuine person. 

The depressive-masochistic person is also openly self-critical, self- 
deprecatory, and self-blaming. Though others tend to view such 
conduct as a form of self-pity and a ploy to gain attention, the de- 
pressive-masochist views such conduct as a sort of test of the other's 
humanity. The depressive-masochist believes that to some degree 
everyone is imperfect, so that to openly admit human imperfection 
is no disgrace and is in fact evidence of one’s humility and lack of 
hubris. If the other responds to the depressive-masochist’s self-de- 
precation with tolerance, acceptance, and reassurance, the other 
passes the test. The other has demonstrated a capacity for uncon- 
ditional love and respect, and the depressive-masochist is reassured 
that he will be loved no matter how self-pitying and inadequate he 
may appear to be. If the other more or less agrees with and rein- 
forces the depressive-masochist’s self-deprecatory remarks, the oth- 
er is seen as incapable of basic human sympathy and therefore lack- 
ing in humanity. The depressive-masochist acts openly hurt, making 
sure that the other realizes that the failure to provide the expected 
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reassurance was a serious breach. The other is seen as incapable of 
empathy for human imperfection. 

Depressive-masochists do not view their relationships as a one- 
way street. Others may tend to feel that they do most of the giving, 
while the depressive-masochist does most of the getting. But quite 
to the contrary, depressive-masochistic persons believe that in being 
so exquisitely open to the experience of shared sadness and shared 
human imperfection, they are giving the other something precious 
—the opportunity for two sad, imperfect, and lost souls to find 
comfort in each other. The depressive-masochist hopes that others 
will find appealing a relationship that goes beyond social convention 
and public pretense so as to allow for a psychic communion tran- 
scending the quotidian. 

Though some may feel drawn to the depressive-masochist’s ap- 
peal for communion, over time such an appeal is usually experi- 
enced as a sort of smothering, engulfing, devitalizing, and exhaust- 
ing duty. At this point, the other becomes resentful, accusatory, 
and blaming, experiencing the depressive-masochist as a hopelessly 
dependent person lacking in self-respect. Since the depressive-ma- 
sochist responds to such criticism by acting hurt and wounded, 
without much overt anger, the other feels quite guilty, for one would 
have to be a mean, heartless, and cruelly indifferent person to ber- 
ate and belittle someone as helpless, vulnerable, and good as the 
depressive-masochistic person. If others can attenuate their sense 
of guilt sufficiently to extricate themselves from such a hostile/de- 
pendent relationship, resentment toward the depressive-masochist 
is eventually expressed through detachment. The depressive-ma- 
sochist acts as though once someone has grown close to him, the 
other has implicitly promised to assume a lifelong commitment and 
obligation to remain in intimate communion with him. 

After being rejected or abandoned, the depressive-masochist openly 
acts like an innocent victim. Portraying the self as though an or- 
phaned child all alone in a loveless world functions as a desperate 
plea for help in the wilderness. Though the rejecting other expe- 
riences this urgent call for help as a covert reproach designed to 
coerce his attention through guilt-induction, depressive-masochists 
experience this self-presentation as nothing but the untamished truth 
of their existential reality and, as such, innocent and wholly au- 
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thentic. The depressive-masochist feels shocked, disbelieving, and 
misunderstood in being seen as exercising a manipulative ploy in 
order to gain attention. Though depressive-masochists discover that 
others have little sympathy for their overt displays of suffering, self- 
deprecation, and victimization, they nevertheless continually re- 
mind others of their victimization, as if to say: “This is a fact of my 
life of which I am not ashamed, and if you can’t handle that, it’s 
your problem.” Thus, depressive-masochists view themselves as set- 
ting a moral example for others to follow, not so much as a silent 
reproach but as a guiding light in the hope that finally someone 
will understand their common plight as sad, imperfect souls in a 
lonely universe. 

In summary, the initial public self-presentation of the depressive- 
masochist is of a profoundly sad and humbly self-effacing person 
looking for a kindred spirit with whom one could exchange one’s 
deepest sympathies. When others reject or recoil from such an in- 
vitation, the depressive-masochist covertly acts as an innocent vic- 
tim or an abandoned orphan who has been grievously misunder- 
stood. The open display of suffering, humble self-deprecation, and 
victimization is seen as setting a moral example in being an au- 
thentic, honest, and innocent person who is not one to shy away 
from the tragic existential realities of life. Whether presenting the 
self as a profoundly sad person searching for intimate communion 
or as a profoundly dignified person standing alone in one’s tragic 
suffering, the depressive-masochist is rarely seen by others in this 
light. The search for communion tends to be seen as expressing the 
neediness of a hopelessly dependent person, and the open expres- 
sion of tragic suffering is seen as a covertly hostile reproach. 


The Private Sense of Self 


Failing to obtain the desired interpersonal response, the depres- 
sive-masochist privately begins to feel forlorn. Feelings of hope- 
lessness, powerlessness, and pessimism begin to set in, as it starts 
to seem as though the sense of isolation and loneliness will never 
be ameliorated through intimate communion. A life without com- 
munion seems unendurable and may give rise to suicidal thoughts. 
Though the depressive-masochist is open in expressing sadness and 
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suffering, there is a reticence in openly expressing the growing sense 
of deadness, numbness, and removal, which an ongoing life of lone- 
liness, unrequited love, and yearning generates. The depressive- 
masochist feels that as long as the public self-presentation appears 
needy, insecure, and hurting, others may feel sufficient sympathy 
to make an attempt to rescue him from imminent demise. But there 
is a fear that if one were to appear openly dead, empty, and numb, 
others would be turned off. To stimulate rescue attempts, depres- 
sive-masochists must inculcate some sense of hope in the other that 
they are potentially saveable and revivable. If they seem dead and 
detached, there is a fear that others may think it is too late and 
not even contemplate a rescue attempt. 

Others are seen as sympathetic toward dying objects in need of 
resuscitation, but indifferent to dead objects incapable of evoking 
human concern and caring. In addition, the depressive-masochist 
experiences his own detachment as a hostile rejection of the other, 
which evokes guilt in failing to wait patiently for loving reunion. It 
seems a selfish thing to do to deaden oneself, to no longer feel the 
pain, and in so doing to put one’s own needs and concerns first. 
Privately, the depressive-masochist may begin to give up hope and 
drift into numbness and detachment. Sometimes, though, when 
others sense such deadness and detachment they are actually in- 
clined to be more rather than less sympathetic, due to being re- 
lieved of the coercive pressure of the depressive-masochist’s im- 
plicit reproachfulness. It is only when the depressive-masochist stops 
complaining and comes across as deadly serious that it may dawn 
upon others that he is actually in desperate need of attention. Un- 
fortunately, by the time the sense of hopelessness sets in, inter- 
personal support and reassurance may be meaningless, for help has 
arrived too little and too late. 

Split off and dissociated from the bleak and hopeless sense of 
self is the saintly sense of self. Privately, there is a sense of being 
a morally superior spiritual being who has considerable empathy for 
human suffering and tragedy. There is a sense of being a selfless 
person who puts the needs of others ahead of one’s own. Self-sac- 
rifice in the service of a greater good is seen as one’s sacred duty. 
Even if one is not in communion with any flesh and blood persons, 
there is a sense of remaining in communion with a higher power 
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who appreciates what a saint one is even when mere mortals do 
not. Thus, even if misunderstood and mistreated by others, there 
is a sense of being a martyr for a higher cause. The saintly sense 
of self is kept to oneself out of a fear that others would see that 
aspect of the self as pompous and pretentious. There is a fear of 
others’ scorn and contempt for such a selfless attitude, and a fear 
of deflation if one were to agree with that point of view and think 
to oneself: “I am not a saint but a pathetically dependent person 
who will accept all kinds of rejection and abuse just to get others 
to love me.” 


A depressive-masochistic woman in her late forties brought her 
husband for marital therapy as a last step to save the marriage 
before actively seeking a divorce. The couple had been mar- 
ried for over twenty-five years and had several children to- 
gether. The wife described her husband as verbally abusive, 
sarcastic, faultfinding, and chronically enraged. She felt she 
could no longer tolerate his conduct but said that if he could 
learn to control his temper she would consider remaining in 
the marriage. The husband portrayed himself as a loud, opi- 
nionated, forceful, outspoken, and stubborn person whom his 
wife had been able to endure for years, so why should he be 
the one to have to change now in order to save the marriage? 

The wife viewed herself as a martyr who had endured a bad 
relationship for years for the sake of the children and who, 
because she took her marriage vows quite seriously, would 
continue to endure a loveless marriage if only her husband 
would develop better self-control. She was unable to acknowl- 
edge basing any of her desire to obtain a divorce on her own 
unmet needs for love and respect. As it turned out, she was 
relieved when the marital therapy failed to change her hus- 
band’s communicative style, because she did not actually want 
to endure a loveless but peaceful co-existence with her hus- 
band. 

This depressive-masochistic woman was too guilt-ridden to 
admit to herself that for once in her life she would give her 
own needs top priority, since such conduct appeared incom- 
patible with her privately maintained saintly self-image. She 
would kiddingly remark that she deserved a medal for putting 
up with her husband for so many years, to which her hus- 
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band would respond with an ironic smirk, as if to say to the 
therapist: “If you only knew what it was like to live with a 
saint!” 


The depressive-masochistic person is usually aware of feeling re- 
sentful that others are neglecting, unappreciative, rejecting, or abu- 
sive, but he does not overtly express that resentment. The de- 
pressive-masochist does not want to be seen as provocative, antag- 
onistic, or adversarial in any manner but rather needs to be seen 
as a peacemaker who is ever ready to forgive and forget. Though 
feeling that his grievances, complaints, and resentments are fully 
justified, he has a sense of moral superiority in rising above his 
bitterness and self-righteous indignation in letting bygones be by- 
gones. There is a pride in recognizing that one’s anger is a legiti- 
mate response to victimization, but then self-consciously choosing 
not to vent that anger, as a way of setting a moral example. The 
everpresent hope is that if one presents oneself as a humble person 
who does not retaliate when abused, then the abusive other will 
feel remorseful and apologize as a prelude to a loving reconciliation. 

The fantasy of moral vindication and reunion affirms that in the 
end it pays off to be a saint, and that the nice guys do not always 
finish last. Depressive-masochists hope that through the moral ex- 
ample which they set, they will be able to reform and convert the 
abusive other who will then repent and make amends to the de- 
pressive-masochist who has patiently endured having been sinned 
against without protest or complaint. 

The depressive-masochist may enter the transitional area of ex- 
perience through the achievement of successful communion in which 
one’s essential goodness is finally recognized and celebrated through 
the gratitude of repentant others. Through communion, suffering 
and self-sacrifice is ennobled, sanctified, and made sublime. One is 
a suffering mortal yet a divine spirit. Mystical communion may de- 
generate into an empty ritual or a form of enslavement that pre- 
cludes individuation when it is not based on mutuality. To grow 
as a person, the depressive-masochist must tolerate disillusionment 
with the communal experience. Accepting that communion may 
be stifling and suffocating for the self as well as the other allows 


for the development of a more separate and autonomous sense of 
self. 
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The Unconscious Sense of Seif 


The unconscious roots of masochistic conduct appear to derive from 
a fear of being separate, independent, self-assertive, and autono- 
mous. Instead, there is a clinging dependency, which results in a 
willingness to accept abuse, neglect, and exploitation as the price 
one must pay for the emotional security of having someone upon 
whom to depend. There is a sense of shame in being so clinging, 
and an even greater sense of shame in the willingness to accept 
mistreatment in exchange for having someone to whom to cling. It 
is the sense of shame and humiliation in regard to one’s self-deg- 
radation and self-defilement that leads to the repression of this con- 
stellation of dependent and self-effacing attitudes. To accept abuse 
because one is so desperately dependent is incompatible with the 
privately maintained identity theme that one is self-sacrificing and 
altruistic because one is such a loyal, devoted, and committed per- 
son. 

Despite the shame in acknowledging these masochistic tenden- 
cies, the depressive-masochist’s narcissistic rage at being abused 
threatens to break through the rationalizations that justify maso- 
chistic conduct. Despite the effort to humbly endure one’s martyr- 
dom, the experience of enduring abuse in silence and without pro- 
test begins to seem like a pointless exercise in self-abasement from 
which salvation is unlikely to be forthcoming. As humiliated fury 
intensifies, at some point when it seems as though one has willingly 
tolerated mistreatment above and beyond the call of duty, it may 
become permissible to vent that self-righteous indignation. In ret- 
rospect, there may be a sense of having been a fool to have been 
so naive and self-sacrificing for someone who repaid devotion with 
treachery, deceit, and betrayal. Despite this apparent insight into 
one’s unconscious masochism, there is a belief that one has learned 
one’s lesson and will not make the same mistake twice. Having 
learned from experience, there is a belief that the next person one 
trusts and relies upon will prove more deserving of the loyalty, de- 
votion, and self-sacrifice that the depressive-masochist is willing to 
bring to a relationship. 

Though occasional outbursts of humiliated fury and self-righteous 
indignation may provide a partial sense of vindication in response 
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to feeling unjustly betrayed and abused, there remains an uncon- 
scious sense of punitiveness. Unconsciously, depressive-masochists 
believe that anyone who rejects and defiles their offering of com- 
munion is committing a heinous, sacrilegious act that should not go 
unpunished. In identification with the cruelly punitive other, the 
depressive-masochist wishes to blame, deprive, and abandon the 
other. Out of a sense of guilt, the depressive-masochist tends to 
repress the desire to punish the other. Punitiveness is incompatible 
with the forgiving attitude that characterizes the saintly identity 
theme. Instead, the unconscious desire to blame and punish the 
other is expressed nonverbally in being a help-rejecting complainer. 
In overtly expressing the suffering of unmet needs for love, the 
depressive-masochist is also being covertly reproachful and puni- 
tive. In being so exclusively focused upon one’s own suffering, there 
is also a covertly withholding, rejecting, and depriving attitude ex- 
pressed toward the needs of the other. Thus, in the long run the 
person who tries to love a depressive-masochist may end up feeling 
guilt-ridden in having failed to be a successful savior, and neglected 
and resentful in having had to place his own needs for love in the 
background, always secondary to the depressive-masochist’s contin- 
ual sense of suffering. 

The depressive-masochist’s guilt over unconsciously reproachful 
and punitive attitudes leads to an unconscious need for punishment. 
The unconscious recognition that this moralistic attitude is indeed 
unforgiving and uncharitable leads to a sense of being a sham, of 
being less than saintly. The unconscious need for punishment re- 
turns from repression and is expressed in consciousness as a feeling 
of being undeserving, unlovable, and blameworthy. Yet repression 
tends to be maintained as to the reasons for engaging in such a 
negative self-assessment. Rather than attempt to discern the reasons 
for such intense self-blame, the depressive-masochist turns to oth- 
ers for reassurance and forgiveness. Reassurance magically assuages 
the unconscious sense of guilt, as though confession alone consti- 
tuted a genuine attempt at reparation. In fact, it is a divestment of 
the sense of responsibility in making the other the moral arbiter of 
one’s own conduct. As has been previously described, if the other 
is not forthcoming with reassuring words, the other is quickly de- 
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throned as an esteemed moral arbiter and instead treated as an un- 
sympathetic, overly judgmental person. 

To some degree it is this unconscious repudiation of the respon- 
sibility for moral self-agency that leaves the depressive-masochist in 
such a dependent position in the first place. Full autonomy and 
independence require taking responsibility for the moral conse- 
quences of one’s actions. The depressive-masochist is frightened of 
such responsibility and is more than willing to surrender the re- 
sponsibility for moral choice to the will of the dominant other to 
whom the depressive-masochist will then selflessly surrender. Se- 
curity is then freedom from guilt, self-blame, and the fear of pun- 
ishment. The depressive-masochist retreats to the passive-depen- 
dent position as a means of escape from and appeasement of an 
archaic persecutory authority figure with whom the person is highly 
identified. 


A depressive-masochistic man in his mid-twenties, who was 
homosexual, sought psychotherapy because he felt intensely 
alone and lonely in life after having broken up with his lover 
of several years. He felt forlorn, believing that he would never 
find a lifelong soul mate. Coming from an Irish Catholic back- 
ground, he was tormented by the thought that his homosex- 
uality was considered sinful. Given that he felt that he never 
had and never would have any desire for romantic union 
with a woman, he felt a sense of dread and doom in regards 
to the future of his soul. He presented a dream in which 
he was being stoned to death by an angry crowd as punish- 
ment for his homosexuality. In treatment he looked to his thera- 
pist for absolution, as though confessing his homosexuality to 
his therapist would free him from his own self-blame. As a 
compromise solution, the patient sought out spiritual retreats 
in which he could attempt to satisfy some of his needs for 
an experience of mystical merger in an asexual manner. Ther- 
apy centered on attempting to ameliorate the patient’s overly 
harsh superego, so that whatever his final assessment of the 
morality of homosexual conduct, he would not feel that he 
deserved to be “stoned to death” for expressing his homo- 
sexuality in an intimate relationship with a man. (See figure 
15.) 


FIGURE 15. Depressive-Masochistic Character Structure 


The existential hero: a profoundly 
tragic and dignified person who 
is deeply in touch with the 
depth of human suffering 


The lost soul: openly needy, sad, 
and vulnerable, seeking 
communion, solace, consolation, 
and reassurance 


Public Sense of Self 
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Hides from others out of fear of 
rejection and abandonment; 
preserves sense of hope in being 
rescued in the end 


Hides from others out of fear of 
victimization and abuse; 
preserves sense of being selfless 


The saint/martyr: selfless, 
altruistic, loyal, devoted, 
committed, slavish 


The pessimist: hopeless, forlorn, 
dead, empty, and negativistic 


Repressed out of guilt over 
punitive rejection of others; 
preserves sense of being a good 
person 


Repressed due to shame over 
impotence, helplessness, and 
powerlessness; preserves sense of 
nobility in suffering 


The help-rejecting complainer: 
expresses hostility through guilt- 
induction, covertly rejecting, 
withholding, abandoning, and 
punitive 


The clinging vine: terrified of 
autonomy, separateness, 
independence and self-assertion, 
desperately clings to others, will 
accept abuse as the price of 
dependency 


Unconscious Sense of Self 


Legend for Depressive-Masochistic Character Structure 


ý : forces opposing self-expression 
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Clinical Implications 


A collaborative alliance is formed with depressive-masochistic char- 
acters when the therapist empathizes with the hurt and disappoint- 
ment in not being seen as sensitive, caring, sympathetic, and giving 
persons. The therapist may note all the times that patients felt that 
they gave top priority to the needs of others and treated their own 
pressing needs as secondary. The therapist can empathize with the 
desire for a mutually consoling and comforting relationship with a 
kindred spirit and the disappointment that such relationships rare- 
ly seem to materialize. Accepting patients’ desire for psychological 
communion, their disappointment that communal relationships rare- 
ly develop or rarely remain unconflicted, and their worry that by 
virtue of their neediness they may not be desirable partners with 
whom to commune, serves to position the therapist as an ally with 
depressive-masochists’ strategy of interpersonal engagement. 

The depressive-masochistic patient tends to hide two private anx- 
ieties from the therapist. On the one hand, the patient privately 
feels such a hopeless case and a lost cause that if the therapist were 
to come to recognize the futility of change, he would give up on 
treating the patient, viewing treatment as a pointless endeavor. On 
the other hand, the patient privately feels himself to be such a pro- 
foundly sensitive person that he is unsure that the therapist will 
prove to be a worthy, sensitive, and caring person with whom to 
commune. Perhaps the therapist is too crude, callous, or superficial 
a person to resonate with the poignant feelings of loss, yearning, 
vulnerability and tragedy that characterize his private life. 

There are dangers in interpreting either of these two private fears 
prematurely. To interpret the feelings of hopelessness, futility, and 
deadness may be heard by the patient as a criticism that the patient 
is cold, unresponsive, and uncaring, and therefore an unfit partner 
for communion. This unwittingly reinforces feelings of hopelessness. 
Instead, the therapist could interpret how difficult it is to remain 
hopeful after being disappointed so many times, and point out that 
it would be understandable if the patient occasionally felt like giv- 
ing up in frustration. To directly interpret the patient’s fear that 
the therapist may not be capable of the sort of exquisite sensitivity 
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the patient requires could be experienced by the patient as though 
the therapist were a “bull in a china shop,” demanding that the 
patient cease and desist being so “thin-skinned.” Instead, the ther- 
apist could interpret how the patient would not want to offend the 
therapist in complaining about his or her lack of empathy for the 
depth and poignancy of the patient's suffering. If the therapist passes 
the therapeutic test and proves suitably sensitive, the patient may 
then enter a transitional area of experience through communion with 
the therapist. Though overtly engaged in what seems like an or- 
dinary and everyday psychotherapeutic enterprise, there is a silent 
understanding that something quite important and poignant is tran- 
spiring between the two participants. 

The following vignette from the treatment of a twenty-one-year- 
old art history student illustrates the patient’s reluctance to expose 
her doubts about the therapist’s sensitivity to her: 


PT: I was speaking to a friend of mine, C, about her therapy. When 
I hear her talk about her therapist, it almost seems the therapist 
is being—kind of like a mother to her. C’s own mother was real- 
ly abusive to her so ... maybe she needs that kind of thing. 
That kind of relationship. 

TH: Did you have any thoughts about that in relation to the kind 
of relationship we have here? 

PT: I wouldn't want that kind of thing, mothering, parenting. When 
I think about the way you are here I think it’s good. I think the 
therapy has been good for me. But sometimes when Fm talking 
about a problem I have, like getting tired, the fatigue, and every 
so often people say: “What does your therapist say about it?” I 
don’t know what to say. 

TH: So maybe you wish I would say more about your getting tired. 
PT: Well yes, I guess so. But I guess—if you had something in mind 
you would say it. And I do get less tired than I was before. 
TH: I think there’s a way you stop yourself from asking for anything 
from me that I’m not giving, or from voicing anything that might 

be a complaint. 

PT: . . . I think that’s really true. I think I’ve never felt comfortable 
voicing a complaint, anywhere. Maybe I feel people don’t want 
to hear it. Or it'll just—introduce something negative into the 
relationship. Upset the balance. 
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TH: So to introduce something negative into our relationship feels 
like you're venturing into dangerous territory. 
PT: Yes. 


Perhaps the intervention most likely to lead to stalemate would 
be to interpret prematurely the unconscious sense of self—an in- 
tervention which tends to be evoked by the countertransference. 
Since unconsciously and nonverbally the patient is a help-rejecting 
complainer, the therapist—no matter how initially sympathetic to- 
ward the patient—is likely to become somewhat frustrated over time. 
If the therapist gives help, the patient implicity complains that the 
help was not good enough; and if the therapist adopts a more neu- 
tral position, the patient complains that the therapist is not doing 
enough to be helpful. Either way, the therapist, under the impact 
of the patient’s covert rejection, will be tempted to interpret the 
patient’s complaint about not being helped as hostility toward the 
therapist for failing to meet the patient’s dependency needs. Yet if 
the patient needs to maintain a saintly sense of self, to point out 
the patient's unconscious hostility would be experienced as if the 
therapist were saying that the patient were ungrateful, demanding, 
and selfish in failing to appreciate what a saintly caregiver the ther- 
apist has been. Such a blow to the patient’s self-esteem is likely to 
be met with intensified depression that is covertly reproachful, as 
if to insistently drive home the point that the patient is first and 
foremost a vulnerable, suffering person who should be treated with 
greater dignity and respect. 

A similar stalemate could ensue if the therapist prematurely in- 
terprets the patient’s clinging dependency and willingness to accept 
abuse as the price of dependency. It is difficult for the patient to 
deny such a dynamic once interpreted, although an attempt may 
be made to convince the therapist that the abusive partner is in 
actuality a loving person underneath the abusive facade and that 
it would be selfish to walk away from a salvageable relationship. 
Therefore, the patient is not really dependent but altruistic. The 
therapist's interpretation of the patient’s unconscious masochism is 
heard as an accusation that the patient is a shamelessly needy baby 
who is lacking in self-respect, and an exhortation for the patient to 
stand on his own two feet to prove to the therapist that the patient 
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is indeed an independent, self-respecting adult. Feeling shamed into 
assuming a greater degree of independence and self-assertiveness, 
the patient may become begrudgingly compliant without ever as- 
suming a genuine sense of responsibility—instead, he is just follow- 
ing doctor's orders. 

As trust begins to develop, the patient is more open in express- 
ing the private sense of self. The patient becomes less self-effacing 
and more openly morally superior as well as bitterly complaining 
about the hopelessness, futility, and pointlessness of it all. Though 
the patient is more openly hostile in the form of self-righteous in- 
dignation, he still does not experience the self as angry but rather 
as injured and aggrieved. The therapist might empathize with how 
self-sacrificing the patient has been, without a sense of appreciation 
from others, as a means of recognizing the saintly identity theme. 
The therapist could interpret the guilt the patient feels in wanting 
to give up and numb himself rather than to go on being such a 
suffering martyr, and his fear that if he ever gave up on himself 
others would not even notice, much less care, and perhaps would 
even be happy to be rid of the patient. The therapist could inter- 
pret how from the hopeless and futile state of mind, saintly aspi- 
rations seem foolishly naive, and how from the saintly state of mind, 
to become hopeless seems like a selfish and self-centered thing to 
do. Such interpretations serve to bridge the vertical split between 
the hopeless and the saintly senses of self. 

The patient’s unconscious masochism frequently returns from re- 
pression when relationships fail. Thus the therapist does not nec- 
essarily need to confront resistances to the awareness of uncon- 
scious masochism, for sooner or later the patient will feel mistreat- 
ed in a relationship and begin to wonder why such mistreatment 
was tolerated. It is when the patient is confused and perplexed about 
what went wrong that there is a greater readiness to admit to the 
insecurities underlying masochistic behavior. The therapist could 
interpret how embarrassing it must be to admit to oneself that one 
is so insecure and dependent that one would tolerate abuse in order 
to hold on to a relationship. The therapist could point out how 
ashamed the patient feels when he experiences himself as though 
a helpless baby desperately begging for love at any price. When 
the patient is openly angry about having been abused and wanting 
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to claim self-respect by acting more independently and assertively, 
the patient is more open to interpretations of how the sadomaso- 
chistic relationship developed in the first place. This issue must be 
worked through repeatedly, as the patient is likely to fantasize that, 
the next time around, things will be different. 

One of the factors that makes it difficult for things to be different 
the next time around is the unconscious need for punishment. Though 
the therapist may stand as a powerful ally who defends the patient’s 
right to be treated respectfully and believes in the patient’s poten- 
tial capacity to be an independent person, unconsciously the patient 
feels undeserving. The unconscious recognition that one is not a 
saint but entertains many uncharitable, ungiving, and inhospitable 
attitudes leads to an unconscious sense of guilt. This manifests itself 
in the depressive-masochist unconsciously selecting rejecting and 
abusive others to whom to become attached, as though to prove 
his goodness in attempting to rescue and save a difficult case. The 
depressive-masochist does not feel deserving of a relationship with 
someone who is genuinely generous and giving, despite the peren- 
nial complaint about never finding such a person. Interpretation of 
the unconscious sense of guilt may inadvertently evoke persecutory 
anxiety and intensified depression. Nevertheless, interpretations of 
the unconscious sense of guilt could be framed along these lines: 
“Given how important it is to you to see yourself as a caring, giv- 
ing, and altruistic person, it would be difficult to admit that even 
though you've felt so abandoned and betrayed in life, you do not 
feel entitled to express the bitterness and hostility such unfortunate 
experiences evoke. Naturally you would feel quite guilty if you found 
yourself expressing that bitterness in being emotionally withholding 
with the people for whom you love and care.” The unconscious 
vertical split is healed as the patient comes to see that masochism 
derives from the sense of guilt and that reproachfulness derives from 
being so masochistic. 


11 


Narcissistic Character Structure 


Narcissistic characters have traditionally been understood as persons 
who are overtly superior but covertly inferior. They have been de- 
scribed as smug, conceited, pompous, grandiose, condescending, 
contemptuous, exhibitionistic, and entitled. Narcissists seem to need 
to be the center of attention, evoking others’ admiration if not envy. 

The thinking of narcissistic characters tends to be self-centered, 
focused on fantasies of greatness and triumph. Egocentric in their 
thinking and unable to see the world from another's point of view, 
they develop a degree of narrow-mindedness, so that there is a dif- 
ficulty in appreciating emotional conflicts from multiple perspec- 
tives. Their egocentrism makes their conduct somewhat stimulus- 
bound and overly reactive to the demand characteristics of a situ- 
ation, so that their behavior may at times be impulsive and show 
poor judgment. When they are feeling good, their affective expres- 
sion tends to be animated, buoyant, and happy, as though they are 
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thoroughly enjoying themselves. They seem “full of themselves”— 
indulged and sated individuals without a care in the world. Yet nar- 
cissists are quick to take offense, easily feel slighted, and as a con- 
sequence are easily angered. Narcissists are not at all shy in ex- 
pressing their anger. They can be cutting, sarcastic, and clever in 
putting someone down. They can also be wrathful and demanding, 
unafraid of making a scene if need be. In situations in which nar- 
cissists feel it would be tactless and petty to waste their time being 
openly angry, they can be haughty, cold, and impersonal. Narciss- 
ists look to their work to prove that they are the brightest and the 
best, and to acquire sufficient financial affluence to buy the status 
symbols of success to enhance their appearance. Spouses are seen 
as enhancements of their own greatness, so that the spouse must 
be either a stunning catch or a grateful and admiring audience. 
Children are either competitors for attention or beautiful creations 
made in the narcissist’s own idealized self-image. 

Others tend to experience the narcissist as off-putting and intim- 
idating in the long run. The narcissist attempts to overpower the 
other with awe for the narcissist’s greatness. Initially, the other may 
be seduced by the narcissist’s charisma. The other feels enter- 
tained, flattered, and fortunate to have the good luck of being in 
the narcissist’s good graces. Perhaps some of the narcissist’s radiant 
glow and “sweet smell of success” will rub off on the other. 

Over time, though, it gradually becomes apparent that the nar- 
cissist is unsharing and that a relationship with a narcissist is not 
reciprocal. It begins to seem that the narcissist derives some sa- 
distic glee in being a “have” while others remain “have nots.” The 
narcissist’s gloating over being a competitive winner evokes envy 
and resentment in others. The narcissist’s smug, superior, and ar- 
rogant attitude—though initially seeming an invitation to a mutual 
admiration society, in which the insiders would look down on the 
outsiders—now seems to be directed at the would-be insider as a 
contemptuous putdown. If the other defies the narcissist’s conde- 
scension, the narcissist acts shocked, as though the other were a 
rude, overbearing upstart. 

The narcissist is not oblivious to this interpersonal impact, but 
assumes that everybody is envious of his or her achievements and 
success. Others are seen as competitive, spoiling, and begrudging. 
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Believing that others are unwilling to provide the acknowledgement 
of superiority to which the narcissist feels entitled leads to a sense 
of being slighted and insulted. The hurt, anger, and humiliation of 
wounded pride characterize the narcissist’s inner life. Feeling in- 
sulted by envious rivals generates fantasies of vindictive triumph. 
When the world indulges the narcissist, life seems great; but when 
the world frustrates the narcissist, the world seems bleak, empty, 
and colorless. When depressed, the narcissist feels bored, depleted, 
and empty, and blames others for being boring. 

Originally, narcissistic traits were thought to be derivative of the 
narcissistic overvaluation of the penis. Freud (1925) believed that 
possession of a penis was the greatest narcissistic bliss and that lack 
of a penis was the greatest narcissistic injury. Phallic exhibitionism 
formed the basis of the narcissistic character (Reich 1933). Thus, 
the narcissistic man tends to present himself as the most masculine 
man in the world (i.e., he has the largest penis) and the narcissistic 
woman presents herself as the most feminine woman in the world, 
the only woman capable of attracting the most masculine man (i.e., 
capturing the biggest penis). Narcissism was also traced to the oral 
and anal stages in terms of the sense of entitlement to the slavish 
devotion of a caretaker, the attitude Freud referred to as “His maj- 
esty the baby” (1914a: 91). At the oral level there is a sense of 
entitlement to being fed on demand, and at the anal level there is 
a sense of entitlement to defecate at will while the mother as 
“cleaning lady” (Josephs 1989c) cleans up the mess. The entitled 
attitude preserves illusions of omnipotent control, while denying 
dependency, separateness, and personal limitation. 

Though oral entitlement, anal omnipotence, and phallic exhibi- 
tionism appear central in narcissistic dynamics, who doesn’t wish to 
be well fed, have a servant to clean up one’s mess, and exhibit 
oneself as a shining example of one’s gender? Not only does every- 
one possess such wishes, but everyone must tolerate the frustration 
of such wishes and learn to deal with oral frustration, anal subor- 
dination, and oedipal defeat. 

What seems somewhat unique to the narcissistic character is the 
denial of frustration and the attempt to magically undo frustration 
through overcompensation. The narcissist denies oral frustration while 
proclaiming complete satiety, denies submission to the strictures of 
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toilet training while proclaiming himself an all-powerful slave-mas- 
ter, and denies oedipal defeat while declaring himself a grand oed- 
ipal winner. Dependency, fear of loss, envy, fear of punitive au- 
thority, need for approval, feelings of genital inferiority, and fear 
of oedipal defeat are all denied and replaced with their opposite— 
the sense of being a winner in every respect. Nevertheless, denial 
and overcompensation are not mechanisms of defense unique to the 
narcissistic character alone. Freud (1914a) noted that the tendency 
to cling to infantile narcissism through denial and overvaluation is 
a universal human tendency. 

If denial, overcompensation, overvaluation, and illusory wish ful- 
fillment are universal defenses against narcissistic injury, then what 
intrapsychic process is unique to the narcissistic character alone? 
What is unique to the narcissistic character is to deploy an over- 
arching strategy of defense in which one remains a center of atten- 
tion and never relinquishes center stage. If one is anxious, com- 
mand the center; if one is angry, command the center; if one feels 
deprived, command the center; and if others are challenging, com- 
petitive, controlling, or domineering, command the center. Like the 
child’s game “king of the hill,” the narcissistic character believes 
that if one can only stand one’s ground at the top of the hill, a 
place where there is only room for one, then all of life’s problems 
will be solved. As “king (queen) of the hill,” the narcissist can feel 
invulnerable and invincible in looking down upon all those poor 
mortals who are struggling to get farther up the hill but who will 
never make it to the top. Though the narcissist’s philosophy of liv- 
ing appears to be a competitive strategy for survival that is mala- 
daptive in the notable absence of any communal spirit or ethos of 
cooperation, such a survival strategy is not without its kernel of 
apparently wholesome and healthy attributes. The narcissistic char- 
acter would seem to be someone whose natural tendency would be 
to delight in personal success, to give way to the sensate pleasures 
of the moment, to be tenacious in pursuing ambitions, to enjoy 
testing the self in comparison to others, and to be fearlessly self- 
assertive. 

These natural tendencies would appear to have been warped by 
a family atmosphere in which the narcissist-to-be was treated as an 
extension of the parent’s own narcissistic requirements. If the par- 
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ents need the child to be supremely gifted, unusually intelligent, 
the most entertaining child in the world, or precociously sexual as 
though a substitute spouse, the child cannot be an individual in his 
or her own right. Rather, the child must conform—at least in ap- 
pearance—to these flattering role expectations, which derive more 
from the parents’ own needs than from an appreciation of the child’s 
natural talents or a respect for his or her particular limitations. Ap- 
pearance is treated as more important than substance. After all, if 
the parents are great—kings and queens themselves—then by vir- 
tue of such a royal lineage the child by birthright is entitled to be 
treated as a prince or a princess. Entitlement does not necessarily 
derive from actual skill, accomplishment, or merit but derives from 
divine anointment by the parents. 

Narcissistic traits may also develop in compensation for the hu- 
miliation of feeling that one’s parents are great admirers of grand 
appearances but always saw one as sorely lacking in that regard. 
The child then develops a compulsive need to reverse the low opin- 
ion expressed by the parents. Natural pleasure in personal success 
is turned into excitement in accumulating the trappings of gran- 
deur. An ability to lose oneself in the sensate moment turns into 
a relentless hedonism without moral sensibility. A healthy ambi- 
tiousness turns into a craving to be important without having to 
earn it through hard work. Enjoyment in testing the self against 
others turns into a compulsive need to win at any price. Healthy 
self-assertiveness is turned into endless self-promotion and self-ad- 
vertisement. 

The emphasis on appearance and the neglect of substance results 
in the withering of latent capacities for creativity, innovation, and 
productivity, which the narcissist may possess, but which in order 
to utilize successfully would need to develop greater capacities for 
frustration tolerance and stubborn perseverance. The narcissist is 
led to expect that if one is special, everything should come easily 
in life. Though she may possess considerable native talent, and many 
things do come easily to her, in the end the unwillingness to be 
slavishly devoted to something outside of the self may result in only 
superficial accomplishment. 

The core identity theme of the narcissistic character appears to 
be to establish oneself as a totally unique, completely special, un- 
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usually talented, and exceptional person who by virtue of these su- 
perior qualities is automatically entitled to an exalted position in 
life to which all others should graciously defer and pay homage. 
Challenges to this identity theme provoke anger, hostility, hatred, 
vindictiveness, and contempt as a means of elevating the self by 
devaluing the other. Lack of support for the identity theme results 
in feelings of boredom, emptiness, and depletion. Dependency, 
neediness, vulnerability, and envy of others are construed as in- 
compatible with the identity theme and are aspects of the self which 
are therefore repudiated. 


The Public Sense of Self 


The narcissistic character is shocked, hurt, angered, and disbeliev- 
ing to discover that others view her as an arrogant, cold, and hostile 
person. No matter how often the narcissist receives such negative 
feedback, it is perfunctorily dismissed as a product of the others’ 
envy of her special attributes and possessions. Due to the narciss- 
ist’s egocentric mode of thought, there is little cognitive dissonance 
in not obtaining consensual validation of her own point of view, 
since her assumption is that her own viewpoint is the correct one 
and everybody else’s viewpoint is incorrect. In the egocentric world 
view, there is no room for multiple perspectives of equal validity 
but only for one absolute truth, in comparison to which all other 
viewpoints are indubitably erroneous. 

Narcissists believe that others should find their public self-pre- 
sentations quite admirable, attractive, and appealing, were it not 
for others’ envy and competitiveness of someone who is their bet- 
ter. Narcissists feel that they are the brightest, the most beautiful, 
and the best; and that although they have no need to brag, neither 
do they have any need for false modesty. They believe that they 
should be taken at face value—that what you see is what you get. 
From their point of view, to place so much importance on appear- 
ances is not at all superficial, for appearances constitute what is 
observable, tangible, and factual, and therefore knowable with ab- 
solute certainty. Appearance provides immediate concrete evidence 
of one’s status, affluence, physical attractiveness, and social confi- 
dence. In contrast, less tangible personal attributes such as moral 
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sensibility, capacity for attachment, trustworthiness, loyalty, hon- 
esty, maturity, and so on are not self-evident at first glance, so are 
therefore irrelevant in the larger scheme of things. 

In relation to subordinates and peers, narcissists view themselves 
as shining examples worthy of emulation. In providing others with 
a shining example to follow, they feel that they are giving others 
something precious, so that they feel entitled to being given some- 
thing special in return. Since narcissists feel that they have nothing 
to learn from peers or subordinates, what they expect in return is 
admiration, deference, and indulgence. Narcissists view this trans- 
action as an even exchange, or perhaps believe that the other is 
getting a good deal; for an exceptional role model such as them- 
selves is a rare commodity. 

Though narcissists feel entitled to admiration, deference, and in- 
dulgence as their rightful due, they, nevertheless, do not see the 
provision of slavish devotion as something that they desperately need 
or value. Rather, the provision of slavish devotion is a convenience 
they believe they should be able to take for granted. Subordinates 
are seen as members of the servant class, and peers—though tem- 
porarily competitive equals—will shortly become members of the 
underclass as the narcissist rises through the ranks and surpasses 
all competitors. As a consequence of this attitude, peers and sub- 
ordinates who do not accept this servile role assignment are seen 
as guilty of insubordination and disrespect. It then becomes a mat- 
ter of defending one’s honor for the narcissist to put the upstart in 
his or her place in order to teach a lesson in humility. Here would 
seem to be a piece of ironic paradox, in that it is the narcissistic 
character who assumes the responsibility for teaching others how 
to accept their humble position in life. 

In relation to those in authority, narcissists are bent upon making 
an excellent impression. Narcissists hope to be seen as awe-inspir- 
ing and impressive, so much so that those in authority will gladly 
hand over their mantles to their successors without a struggle. Nar- 
cissists view themselves as the heirs apparent and as such need not 
be admiring, deferential, or indulgent to those in authority who will 
shortly be abdicating their positions. Narcissists do not view them- 
selves as either competitive with or disrespectful toward those in 
authority. From their perspective, those in authority should be wise 
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enough to acknowledge when they are no longer fit to wield power 
and gracious enough to defer to their more deserving successors. 
In fact, a narcissist would be happy to be anointed by his or her 
predecessor, who would take pride in proclaiming a successor to 
the royal lineage. 

If those in authority hold their ground and refuse to grant the 
expected easy succession of power, the narcissist feels mistreated 
and becomes enraged. Those in authority are seen as selfishly with- 
holding something to which they are no longer entitled and which 
is the narcissist’s right by birth. It then becomes a matter of per- 
sonal dignity and honor for the narcissist to “correct” this terrible 
injustice and aggressively claim what should have been a right that 
could be taken for granted. To the narcissist, it is a noble cause to 
claim one’s special place in the world—a cause for which one de- 
serves devoted supporters. Those who fail to support such a noble 
quest are seen as cowardly traitors who deserve to be treated with 
contempt. 


A married lawyer in his early thirties who was the father of a 
young son sought psychotherapy when finding himself becom- 
ing increasingly depressed in being unable to obtain the sort 
of high-powered job in corporate law that he desired. He was 
well connected, adept at networking, and had numerous in- 
terviews at prestigious firms. He had grown up in a wealthy 
family and had attended the finest of colleges and law schools. 
Originally, he was to enter and eventually become a partner 
in his father’s firm, which his father had founded. Yet when 
he entered the father’s firm they failed to get along, so that 
the son set out to prove that he could be a success on his 
own. 

The patient found his failure to obtain a position to be 
inexplicable. He saw his interview style as gracious, polite, 
properly deferential, good humored, confident without brag- 
ging, assertive without being overbearing, and intelligent 
without being a know-it-all. What the patient could not see in 
himself but was transparent in his first impression was that in 
a subtle nonverbal manner his self-presentation seemed un- 
genuine. His nonverbal demeanor made an immediate impres- 
sion of noblesse oblige. He covertly conducted himself as a 
princely sort willing to consort with commoners if need be, 
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and attempting, as a well-bred and well-mannered person, to 
put them at ease in his royal presence as best he could. 


The Private Sense of Self 


The narcissistic character is an extremely private person. Though 
some narcissists may attempt to portray a public appearance of 
openness, willingness to admit vulnerability and imperfection, and 
empathy for the interior life of others, this public facade comes across 
as glib and facile by trivializing personal suffering in turning it into 
entertainment. Though the narcissist possesses a private life (i.e., 
private experiences that are hidden from others but accessible to 
conscious awareness), the narcissist rarely notices such a private life, 
since her focus of attention and interest is so externally oriented. 
In a sense, the narcissist is ashamed of possessing a private life, 
because any aspect of the self that need be hidden from others is 
like a blemish one would rather not possess. Yet to the extent the 
narcissist learns that complete persons are supposed to possess an 
interior life, there is a sense of inferiority in not owning a vital 
possession others have. Though the narcissist may be quick to com- 
plain about the invasion of privacy and to contend that one’s private 
life is nobody else’s business but one’s own, the narcissist is not so 
concerned with the violation of confidentiality as with the exposure 
of inadequacy. The narcissist is someone who would show all and 
tell all as though one had nothing in the world to conceal, so long 
as it would make a favorable impression. From the narcissist’s point 
of view, a confident person should have nothing to hide, and if he 
does have something to hide he is obviously a less than adequate 
human being. Thus, the private life of the narcissist tends to remain 
at a prereflective level of awareness, rarely subject to introspective 
contemplation and articulation. 

Although it is often assumed by others that the narcissist pri- 
vately feels inferior, such feelings tend to be repressed. What the 
narcissist tends to feel distressed about but hides from others is the 
sense of threatened dignity and status in that others have dared to 
be contenders in an arena in which the narcissist had reigned su- 
preme. The sense of offended honor is hidden from others for fear 
that others would have contempt for such vulnerability and would 
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exploit the narcissist’s vulnerability as an opportunity to obtain a 
competitive advantage. The narcissist believes that one must appear 
unruffled and unperturbed in the face of competitive challenge, so 
that any worry about competitive defeat must be hidden behind a 
blasé public facade. Nevertheless, the narcissist is privately worried 
about potential competitive challenges and ever on the lookout for 
taunting upstarts who may flaunt their prowess, daring the narciss- 
ist to take them on as serious contenders. The narcissist experiences 
competitive challenges as rude, insulting, and disrespectful assaults 
on her privileged status, but tries to act as though it would be 
beneath her to respond seriously to a challenge by an insignificant 
and lowly person who has turned “uppity.” The narcissist does not 
so much self-consciously reflect upon worries of competitive defeat, 
but rather experiences a sort of tense, hyperalert, hypervigilant state 
in which there is a preparedness to act quickly and decisively to 
command the center stage. After competitive victory has been won, 
the narcissist will act as though it had been a sure thing all along. 

Vertically split off and dissociated from the private fear of com- 
petitive defeat is a jaded sense of self. The narcissist privately ex- 
periences the self as a winner in a world of losers. All battles have 
been won and all the spoils of war have been fully indulged until 
complete satiety has set in. Yet it is a Pyrrhic victory. It all seems 
valueless, meaningless, tasteless, joyless, and empty as one finds 
oneself alone and alienated, having but contempt for defeated ri- 
vals, ingratiating followers, and gaping admirers. Life seems boring, 
bleak, and dreadfully understimulating. All excitement and vitality 
in life seems to derive from the thrill of triumph, but once victory 
has been assured there seems nothing for which to live. Privately 
the narcissist becomes cynical, jaded, scornful, and sarcastic toward 
a world that seems to foolishly overvalue the signs of prestige, pow- 
er, and success, which the narcissist has come to take for granted 
in a matter-of-fact sort of way. Although the narcissist would be lost 
without the trappings of success, privately she acts as though such 
possessions are inconsequential—simply playthings to be used up 
and discarded. 

In the jaded state of mind, the narcissist yearns for amusement 
and entertainment. Perverse pleasures, unconventional and off the 
beaten path, may be sought as pastimes to alleviate the sense of 
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boredom and deadness. These perverse pleasures are activities in 
which the narcissist can indulge more openly in scornful, belittling, 
condescending, and sadistic attitudes, as though it were all an in- 
nocent game in the name of good fun. Perhaps the pompous mor- 
alists of the world would not approve of such conduct, but half the 
fun of it is in the knowledge that such moralists would be shocked 
by such scandalous behavior. For the worldly sophisticate who has 
seen it all and had it all, scandal and perversity constitute the re- 
maining thrills of life. So-called “recreational” substance abuse may 
remain as a pastime for the self-styled elites who are jaded, cynical, 
and bored with the conventional accoutrements of success. 

As conventional success loses its sense of thrill and excitement, 
there is a progressive sense of detachment and indifference as though 
nothing mattered anymore. The narcissist may enter the transitional 
area of experience when a mutual admiration society can be formed 
with someone who will be a partner in sharing and elaborating a 
perverse attitude. Rather than be contemptuous and scornful alone, 
the narcissist prefers the company of a muse who will serve as 
a knowing, bemused, and entertained audience for her scathingly 
wicked opinions of and attitudes toward inferior others. The naugh- 
ty playfulness of such a mode of relatedness degenerates when what 
is initially an amusing fantasy is implemented as an actual reality. 
What may seem titillating, devilish, and sophisticated as fantasy be- 
comes base and pathetic as an actual enactment. 

The sense of being jaded, cynical, detached, and perverse is kept 
private, not so much out of fear of social censure but out of a need 
to keep up appearances. Though privately status may be treated as 
a joke, publicly the maintenance of status is taken quite seriously. 
In some situations it can be an expression of status to be able to 
publicly proclaim how little value one attaches to fame, affluence, 
power, or prestige. Only those who can take such attributes for 
granted can indulge in the luxury of proclaiming that such attri- 
butes are highly overrated, knowing full well how envious and de- 
prived others feel who have had to make do without. To coolly act 
like nothing in life is important is part of portraying oneself as above 
it all, though one may be privately gloating over one’s success. 
Nevertheless, there is a distinction between acting jaded as a means 
of impressing others with the totality of one’s narcissistic self-suf- 
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ficiency and actually coming to feel that the thrill is gone. At that 
point the narcissist begins to worry that perhaps it is she who is 
boring, empty, insubstantial, perverse, and contemptible. Narciss- 
ists fear that to expose their dissipated and dissolute sense of self 
would expose them to the humiliation of being ridiculed and laughed 
at by the losers of the world, who would be happy to see the nar- 
cissist topple from on high. 

Imagining that others would be happy and smugly self-satisfied 
to see the narcissist downed and defeated leads to a private sense 
of suspiciousness and mistrust. The narcissist would rather die than 
give others the pleasure of her defeat. Thus, any genuine sense of 
suffering or unhappiness must be kept to oneself. To let others see 
that perhaps one’s outwardly successful life is not so perfect, so 
exciting, so satisfying, and so secure would be a humiliation. 

In general, the narcissistic character is privately mistrustful and 
suspicious toward others. Despite the eager search for an admiring 
audience, the audience is seen as difficult to please, competitive, 
envious, and ever ready to begin booing as soon as the narcissist 
makes one wrong move. The narcissist is ever fearful of seeming 
the fool in the eyes of others, and for this reason must be secretive 
to prevent the exposure of any private worries or insecurities that 
could make her a possible subject of ridicule. To grow as a person, 
the narcissist must assimilate disillusionment with the smug, su- 
perior self-image upon which the sense of identity is based. In 
learning not to take oneself quite so seriously, it becomes possible 
to take others more seriously and to begin to regard others as per- 
sons in their own right with whom it is valuable to have relation- 
ships. 


The Unconscious Sense of Self 


Unconsciously, narcissistic characters feel inferior and inadequate, 
viewing the self as a “have not” in a world of “haves.” Uncon- 
sciously, narcissists feel deprived, neglected, and ignored in a world 
in which others have captured the center of attention. Others stand 
at center stage while narcissists stand in the wings—alone, unseen, 
and unnoticed. They feel so lacking in impact and importance that 
they are quickly forgotten by significant others. 
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Narcissistic characters feel that no one finds them attractive and, 
feeling starved for recognition, warmth, nurturance, and related- 
ness, they begin to feel rapacious and greedy. Narcissists feel that 
the sense of neglect which they experience must be due to their 
lowly status. They feel like homeless beggars, paupers, or or- 
phans—individuals who are the lowest of the low without a place 
to belong. At bottom, narcissists feel utterly alone—cut adrift to 
fend for themselves in a cold, impersonal, competitive, and cruel 
world. Frightened of being lost and never found, narcissists feel 
vulnerable and weak. 

Such a view of the self as an insignificant, insubstantial, lost, 
lonely, homeless, and fragile waif is more or less a polar opposite 
of the privately maintained identity theme of being an invulnerable, 
invincible, totally indulged, completely sated, shining example who 
commands center stage. As such, it is repudiated, as its return from 
repression evokes acute feelings of shame and humiliation. Some 
narcissists may openly admit their lowly origins, only to show off 
how far they have risen and how special that makes them—to be 
self-made persons who began with nothing and now have every- 
thing. Nevertheless, when the external validation of success is lack- 
ing, the sense of being a pauper threatens to reemerge into con- 
scious awareness as a traumatic state of mind. Such feelings tend 
to be projected onto others, so that it is not oneself who is the 
lowest of the low and deserves to be treated with contempt, but 
one’s rivals. Since the narcissist attempts to be fiercely counter- 
dependent in denying all sense of dependency, vulnerability, or 
personal limitation, the narcissist remains quite alienated from the 
waiflike aspect of the self. It is for this reason that the narcissist 
comes across as callous, impersonal, cold, unfeeling, and lacking 
empathy, for there is little sympathy for pauperlike qualities in the 
self or in others. 

The narcissist, believing that no warm nurturing home will ever 
provide a haven in a heartless world for waiflike persons, hardens 
and toughens the self for survival in a ruthlessly competitive world 
populated by opportunistic others. Rosenfeld has referred to this 
narcissistic hardening of the self as an impenetrable “stone wall” 
(1964: 332). It is this quality that gives narcissistic characters an 
inscrutable, unreachable, untouchable, and unrelated quality. Their 
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lack of warmth and empathy seems to say: “Since no one was there 
for me when I really needed them, why should I open up now or 
be there for anybody else when I had to go it alone? Now that I've 
made it on my own, I have contempt for those who plead for help.” 
The narcissist develops a heart of stone that does not yield to warm 
and inviting overtures. Paradoxically, the narcissist’s charismatic self- 
presentation evokes neediness in others who look to merge with the 
narcissist in the hopes of gaining magical fulfillment of their de- 
pendency needs. Yet when the narcissist senses dependency and 
neediness in others, he recoils from closer or further involvement, 
viewing the other as a shameful beggar. 

Despite this attempt at emotional hardening, the narcissist is quite 
envious of others’ success and would like to spoil and devalue who 
others are and what others possess. What is especially envied is 
the moral integrity others possess, for it is just such inner substance 
that the narcissist seems to lack. That others are capable of au- 
thenticity, integrity, loyalty, trustworthiness, altruism, generosity, 
and goodness is something the narcissist envies. At some level, the 
narcissist appreciates that genuine self-respect derives from some 
sense of inner moral fortitude in the face of disappointment and 
frustration in life. The narcissist sets out to prove that inner sub- 
stance and moral fiber are irrelevant and inconsequential, and that 
all that matters in determining human worth and value are ap- 
pearances such as power, prestige, affluence, and beauty. In being 
highly competitive with and inflicting narcissistic injury on the mor- 
ally upright, the narcissist is unconsciously attempting to break down 
their moral fiber and provoke a response of narcissist rage. Once 
the narcissism of others has been exposed, the narcissist can feel 
that beneath others’ moral pretensions everyone is actually the same 
—intrinsically selfish and self-centered opportunists who care for no 
one other than themselves. In a world in which everyone is out for 
himself, the narcissist is just as entitled as anyone to place success 
above all other values. The narcissist need not feel lacking in sub- 
stance or ethics in a world in which morality is but a pretension 
for exercising control over others. 

The narcissist represses this image of the self as a spoiler of what 
is good and wholesome, for this is incompatible with the privately 
maintained identity theme that is more or less opposite—that one 
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is as good as anybody else if not better. Blessed by divine right, 
the narcissist assumes that success in life is bestowed on the right- 
eous. Material rewards go to the good people and poverty is as- 
signed to the bad people. As long as the narcissist can maintain an 
image of being a great success, then a false sense of moral goodness 
can be assured. The narcissist views moral goodness as an assign- 
ment from without rather than as something one achieves from 
within. As a consequence, there is a sense of guilt in recognizing 
the desire to spoil what is good in others and the desire to compete 
with others to prove who is the most morally well-endowed. The 
narcissist attempts to win this contest in an underhanded manner— 
not so much by being a supremely good person oneself but in un- 
dermining others to prove how petty others actually are. The nar- 
cissist is quite unaware, though, of an unconscious sense of guilt, 
as this aspect of the self is highly repudiated. 

There is a return of the repressed sense of guilt in disguised 
form, in the sense that the world is a bleak, empty, barren, and 
boring place. Unconsciously the narcissist feels that, out of envy, 
everything good in the world has been spoiled and destroyed. In 
anger, the narcissist feels: “If I can’t be happy, then no one can.” 
However, the punishment for such world-destruction fantasies is to 
be left with nothing but the gnawing sense of one’s own irreme- 
diable badness for having ruined all that is good in the world out 
of one’s own envy and greed. One is then doomed to live in a 
burnt-out world of one’s own creation—a world lacking in pleasure, 
in meaning, and in any sense of genuine relatedness to others. It 
is the sense of living in a bleak, alienated, and impersonal world 
that makes the narcissist feel at bottom like a lost and lonely waif. 


A single businesswoman in her early forties, who was quite 
successful, described her mother as a cold, impersonal psy- 
chologically abusive person who intimidated and dominated her 
as she was growing up. Though she recalled her father as warm 
and supportive in contrast, he had died when she was a small 
child. The patient felt that she had to grow herself up by her- 
self and become defiantly counterdependent. Her philosophy 
of life was: “Do not look back since there’s no use in crying 
over spilt milk, and do not look ahead since the future will 
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take care of itself.” She just focused on the present in a prac- 
tical, pragmatic, and problem-solving manner. 

As she reached her late thirties and remained single, she 
drifted into having a long-term affair with a married man who 
was a colleague. To her, this seemed a practical solution for 
a busy person without any reasonable marital prospects on the 
horizon. She claimed that she never felt lonely or depressed 
but that it was boring to spend too much time alone. She also 
claimed that she felt no sense of guilt in regard to engaging 
in an affair with a married man. Though initially she found 
the affair to be full of excitement and intrigue, over the years 
it became pedestrian and routine, as she drifted into cynicism 
and depression. 

Very gradually in treatment as the patient’s “heart of stone” 
was tactfully addressed, she began to soften and warm up in 
her manner of relating. For the first time in her life she began 
to make female friends and to feel close to other women. Con- 
currently she began to feel some unease about her ongoing 
affair, especially feeling wary of openly discussing it with her 
newfound female friends. Evidently feeling rejected by her 
mother early in life, she felt little female solidarity, so that 
she repressed any sense of guilt in regard to competing with 
other women for their men. As she began to feel mutual car- 
ing and concern in her relationships with women, it began to 
awaken some twinges of conscience. (See figure 16.) 


Clinical Implications 


Narcissistic characters are especially identified with their public self- 
presentations. The public self-presentation strikes them as the “real” 
self, whereas the private sense of self strikes them as an “incon- 
sequential” self, for what cannot be seen or taken at face value is 
more or less irrelevant and immaterial. As a consequence, the ther- 
apist must be especially attuned to the difference between the 
impression the patient is attempting to make and the way the pa- 
tient is coming across. 

Though the narcissistic patient may strike the therapist as de- 
valuatory, resistant, and offputting, the patient attempts to present 
the self as a perfectly normal, if not “supernormal,” person who 
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Repressed out of shame in 
lowly status; need to preserve 
image of self as exalted 


The envious spoiler: greedy, 
envious, acquisitive, 
competitive, devaluing, 
enraged, destructive, 
possessive, selfish, 
opportunistic 


The pauper: feels 
impoverished, depleted, 
neglected, lowly, inferior, 
discarded, unnoticed, unseen, 
needy 
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Unconscious Sense of Self 


Legend for Narcissistic Character Structure 
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probably does not even need to be in treatment. Yes, he is indeed 
troubled, but he is plagued by external circumstances beyond his 
control of which he is an unfortunate victim. Once the narcissistic 
patient has aired his grievances and filled the therapist in on the 
facts, there is little else to discuss. He seems to be indirectly asking 
for the therapist to just stamp him with a clean bill of mental health 
so that he can go on his way and quit this charade that he is some- 
one who is in genuine need of psychological help. The role of the 
psychotherapy patient ill suits the narcissistic character. 

With the narcissistic character who appears to be denying and 
externalizing his problems while hiding himself behind a “normo- 
pathic” facade (McDougall 1985: 156), the therapist is tempted to 
challenge the patient’s defensive attitude and try to prove to him 
that he does indeed have serious psychological problems and there- 
fore needs to remain in treatment. But such a challenge to the nar- 
cissist's hypernormal] presentation makes the therapist seem like just 
one more competitive spoiler unable to accept that the narcissist is 
that rare exception to the rule who is unlike just any other patient 
in need of help. The therapist must form a collaborative alliance 
with the narcissistic character by interpreting what a normal, well- 
adjusted person the patient believes himself to be and how upset- 
ting it is when others think that the patient has emotional prob- 
lems. 

Since the narcissist has little tolerance for ambiguity, the re- 
sponse to such an interpretation is likely to be along the lines of: 
“Well, arent I normal? What do you think? You're the doctor, that’s 
what I pay you for.” The narcissist wants a definitive answer. If the 
therapist responds in the affirmative, then the narcissist responds: 
“So you mean I don’t need to be here?” If the therapist responds 
in the negative, the narcissist responds: “You’ve got to be kidding, 
maybe it’s you who has a screw loose. After all, aren't all shrinks 
supposed to be crazy anyhow?” 

The therapist is placed in a double bind. The only acceptable 
response is to mirror the narcissist’s normopathic facade, even if to 
do so may be taken as implying that the narcissist does not have 
any significant psychological problems. If the narcissist is reeling 
from narcissistic injuries that life has inflicted, it is the need for 
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just such mirroring that keeps him in treatment, though he may 
act as though it is not actually needed. 

Privately the narcissist fears that to let down his normopathic 
facade and reveal that he feels besieged by hostile forces would be 
to expose a vulnerability of which the therapist might take unfair 
advantage. In addition, to reveal that behind the normopathic self- 
presentation the narcissist feels bored, jaded, and cynical would be 
to reveal a chink in the armor that the therapist might use to put 
down the patient for being an empty and superficial person. Pri- 
vately, the patient feels quite self-conscious about being in therapy, 
knowing full well that one is supposed to talk about one’s inner self 
but not knowing what to say. If what you see is what you get, then 
what else can the narcissist say about the self when appearances 
say it all? To remain in treatment, the narcissist must learn to tol- 
erate the possibility that there may be a chink in the armor. The 
therapist may empathize: “Since you have always thought of your- 
self as a normal and pretty well-adjusted person, it may be difficult 
to get used to the idea that you may have some personal problems 
you need to work on.” 

As the patient learns to tolerate the imperfection of having a 
problem at all, the therapist may begin to note the larger disap- 
pointment that not only did the patient feel that he or she was a 
pretty normal person, but that often enough there was a sense of 
coming across as a fairly exceptional person—a person who would 
succeed quite easily in life. As the patient learns to trust that the 
therapist can be empathic to the patient’s fall from grace, there is 
gradually a greater willingness to acknowledge disappointment and 
imperfection. The therapist could interpret: “Given how hopeful you 
have been that your natural talents and abilities would just shine 
forth and illuminate a straight path to success in life, it is disap- 
pointing to discover that things haven't turned out that way.” 

The patient may begin to share the private sense of self, re- 
vealing that it seems as though there is a conspiracy against her to 
deprive her of what it seemed she should have been able to take 
for granted. The feelings of outrage in being so mistreated are reg- 
ularly ventilated, with the expectation that the therapist will uni- 
formly take the patient’s side as she recounts each and every in- 
justice and offense to the self. The therapist is expected consistently 
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to side with a devaluatory attitude toward all those who have given 
offense. The patient would like to engage the therapist in a mutual 
admiration society in which everyone outside of their twosome is 
devalued. This is the narcissists way of allowing the therapist to 
participate in and elaborate upon her imaginative world view. Re- 
jection of the mutual admiration society is a rejection of the pa- 
tient’s invitation to enter the transitional area of experience, a re- 
fusal to join the “private club,” a club in which one is granted spe- 
cial privileges and special amusements. 

The therapist may be tempted to prematurely interpret the pa- 
tient’s devaluatory attitude as a product of the patient’s own arro- 
gance rather than of the offending party's actual attributes. After 
all, the therapist is an implicit target of the patient’s devaluation 
even if the patient does not directly say so in so many words. At 
best the therapist is treated as an anonymous audience expected to 
commiserate on cue and at worst, the therapist is treated as a “lav- 
atory” (Rosenfeld 1964: 333), an impersonal receptacle for the pa- 
tient’s vituperative tirades. Rebellion against such a role assignment 
is quite likely to make the therapist an explicit target of the pa- 
tient’s complaints, to the effect that the therapist is just like every- 
body else who has miserably failed and disappointed the patient. 

Though interpreting the devaluatory transference readily makes 
it explicit, such interpretations tend to lead to stalemate, as the 
patient feels betrayed. The patient already feels that a substantial 
self-sacrifice has been made just to let down her normopathic facade 
and let the therapist in on her private grievances. To now have 
those private grievances thrown back in her face and used as evi- 
dence against the patient to cut her down to size seems a funda- 
mental betrayal of trust for which the therapist will never be for- 
given. 

If the therapist can contain devaluation in the transference, over 
time the patient will begin to reveal the other side of the private 
sense of self—the side that feels bored, jaded, empty, cynical, and 
bleak. It is when the narcissist begins to acknowledge the depres- 
sive aspect of the self that a more genuine connection can be es- 
tablished, for the narcissist is finally focusing on something that is 
missing within the self rather than upon the imperfections of oth- 
ers. 
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Yet depression is discussed as reactive to a world that has failed 
to be entertaining and stimulating. The implicit communication is 
that the sessions have become boring, that the narcissist finds it 
boring to just listen to herself complain, while the therapist has 
nothing of particular interest to add. Nevertheless, the topic of 
boredom can lead to the discussion of excitement-seeking behavior 
that may result in substance abuse or perverse sexuality as a form 
of diverting entertainment. 

If the therapist has difficulty tolerating the complaint that the 
sessions are deadly boring, futile, and pointless, he or she may pre- 
maturely interpret the projective mechanism at work by suggesting 
that it is the patient who has deadened the sessions out of fear of 
emotional involvement. Once again, the patient feels betrayed that 
while she has been so open as to admit how empty life is for her, 
the therapist has somehow twisted this admission of unhappiness 
into an accusation that the patient is a boring, empty, superficial 
person. The patient then feels outraged by and unforgiving of the 
attempt at character assassination. 

It is the narcissistic stone wall (Rosenfeld 1964: 332) erected against 
warm human relatedness that makes it so tedious in working from 
surface to depth with the narcissistic patient. The patient tenacious- 
ly holds on to a normopathic public self-presentation, only to re- 
linquish it to reveal a bitter, angry, accusatory person who devalues 
everyone in the world, including the therapist. If the world is not 
giving offense, it is dreadfully dull and boring, and so is the treat- 
ment. The patient as the offended party is stubbornly unforgiving 
and the patient as the bored cynic is stubbornly unwilling to take 
initiative in reaching out to form a warmly human connection, de- 
manding instead to be stimulated and entertained. Though, to the 
therapist, the patient seems transparently arrogant, smug, conde- 
scending, conceited, and so on, the patient however remains ob- 
livious to her nonverbal communication of contempt and instead 
portrays everyone else, including the therapist, in this light. No 
matter how challenging or confronting the therapist, the denial and 
externalization of this aspect of the self seems an impenetrable de- 
fense. It is especially when the patient feels attacked that she re- 
flexively defends the self by commanding center stage in defense 
of the egocentric construction of reality. 
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The single businesswoman previously discussed presented the 
following dream in treatment: 


PT: The dream had to do with my mother. In real life we haven't 
been fighting. Nothing has happened recently. We're getting along 
better. I just remember fragments. We were having this terrible 
fight. I don’t remember what it was about. I beat her. I don’t 
remember if I killed her. It struck me as so weird. I’m not angry 
with her for anything. It was really vicious in the dream. It’s 
strange. That’s not my nature. It’s out of character. I have no 
idea why I'd act like that. I do scream in the office when I want 
to get my way. I’m just letting off steam. 

TH: You don't like to think of yourself as vicious. 

PT: I know some women think I’m a cold bitch but they don’t know 
me very well. I can be cold but only if the other person deserves 
it. I'm trying to make a point. 


The unconscious sense of self as lost waif on the one hand and 
as envious destructive spoiler on the other must be approached in 
terms of the adaptive import of the patient’s strategy of survival. 
The therapist could interpret along these lines: “In a world which 
is ruthlessly opportunistic and competitive and in which you feel 
completely on your own, it seems quite natural that you would have 
hardened and toughened yourself to survive. Why lean on anybody, 
depend on anybody, or attach yourself to anybody if no one can be 
trusted? Better to learn to go it alone and not cry over spilt milk.” 
The patient’s narcissism can then be traced to the attitude: “I guess 
you felt that if everybody is out for themselves in a competitive 
free-for-all, why not go for broke and try to be the brightest and 
the best? If someone’s going to end up being king of the hill, why 
not yourself?—you're as entitled as anybody.” 

The therapist may relate this attitude to the patient’s aloofness 
in the transference: “In a competitive world, you've learned to mis- 
trust displays of warmth, caring, and concern as though they’re no 
more than pretentious self-advertisements to market what an un- 
usually wonderful person one is. I guess you see me as not so dif- 
ferent from anybody else, selling sympathy and concern as a com- 
modity to be bartered for material reward. You see my therapeutic 
concern as simply another form of self-promotion, so why be taken 
in by it?” 
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Hopefully, as the patient begins to appreciate the origins of this 
mistrustful and suspicious attitude—the fear of being taken in by 
false appearances—she may begin to soften, melt, and warm up and 
begin to act more humanly and humanely. Only after such softening 
can the therapist interpret the patient’s dependency needs, longings 
for love, desire for attachment, and loneliness, without shaming the 
patient by making her feel like a small, insignificant waif. The nar- 
cissist dreads being found pitiful. The therapist could interpret: 
“Given how you needed to harden yourself to live in a competitive 
world, you came to see your needs for human warmth and sym- 
pathy as a shameful weakness.” As the patient can begin to ac- 
knowledge the underlying sense of being a “have-not,” it becomes 
easier to acknowledge the envy and hatred of those who “have,” 
and one’s competitiveness with them. 

The unconscious sense of guilt may be approached from the per- 
spective of blaming the self for not being loved. The therapist could 
interpret along these lines: “If you felt your parents didn’t love you 
for yourself but only for your superficial appearance, and many times 
not even for that, it would have been only natural to have asked 
yourself the question: what’s wrong with the inner me that my par- 
ents don't love that aspect of myself? You might have answered that 
question along these lines: my parents find the inner me unlovable 
because I’m too greedy and hateful to be found lovable. You were 
made to feel that that side of yourself was ugly and that only the 
attractive, appealing, charismatic side of yourself was acceptable. 
You felt guilty, as if you were being disloyal to and betraying your 
parents to hate them for not being able to love all of you, warts 


and all.” 


12 


Paranoid Character Structure 


Paranoid characters have traditionally been understood as persons 
who are overtly mistrustful, suspicious, and guarded, but who are 
covertly hostile and threatening. Paranoid individuals experience the 
world as a frightening place full of dangers of persecution, when it 
is they who can be relatively contentious, adversarial, and poten- 
tially dangerous. Paranoid characters tend to see deceit, deception, 
and betrayal everywhere, and as a consequence keep a safe distance 
from others. Everyone is a potential enemy and must be treated 
as such. 

Especially sensitive to subtle sources of coercion, the paranoid 
character is defiantly counterdependent in order to defend himself 
against any possible infringements on the sense of autonomy and 
free volitional choice. The paranoid individual presents a constant 
state of defiant protest against unjust and unfair treatment. He may 
be argumentative, litigious, hypercritical, legalistic, and stubbornly 
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insistent in apparent self-defense. He may be secretive, aloof, in- 
scrutable, impenetrable, imperturbable, guarded, poker-faced, and 
withholding when attempting to elude the control of cleverly de- 
ceitful others. The paranoid person may be menacing, threatening, 
and intimidating if others attempt to get too close and violate his 
personal space or domain of privacy. The paranoid’s attentional style 
tends to be hypervigilant, always on the lookout for potential sources 
of betrayal, depreciation, humiliation, and victimization. Scanning 
the environment in such a selective and biased manner results in 
the accumulation of clues that will be utilized to justify various the- 
ories of malevolent conspiracies designed to subvert the individual. 
Whenever the facts are open to ambiguous or multiple interpre- 
tation, the paranoid person selects the interpretation that is con- 
sistent with the preconception that the world is a dangerous place 
and that no one can be trusted. 

The paranoid’s thinking is egocentric, as it is characterized by 
ideas of reference—that the paranoid person is always the center 
of attention, not so much a focus of admiration but rather as every- 
body’s scapegoat. Egocentrism is also betrayed in the paranoid’s 
stubborn conviction that his perception of events is the only true 
and honest perception of events and that if other people see things 
differently, they are liars. 

The emotional expression of paranoid characters is constricted. 
They tend to be cold, impersonal, and ungiving. If they convey 
anything, it is a veiled threat that if one pushes them too far they 
may lash out uncontrollably. The paranoid individual seems tense, 
deliberate, rigid, and inflexible. In love relations, there is an ex- 
pectation of eventual unfaithfulness and disloyalty. The paranoid 
person is given to intense jealousy, expecting to be made into a 
ridiculed and ridiculous outsider. Subordinates and children are seen 
as disrespectful and mocking of the paranoid’s authority. Likewise, 
at work, the expectation is of failing to be taken seriously or get 
one’s just reward, while less-deserving others succeed through de- 
vious political ploys. The paranoid sees the world as full of hidden 
intrigue from which he is excluded. 

As can be imagined, the impact of such conduct is to alienate 
others. People tend to be frightened and intimidated by the par- 
anoid person. The paranoid character strikes others as unpredicta- 
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ble and uncontrollable, beyond the rules of ordinary social conven- 
tion. The paranoid seems like an individual who is capable of taking 
one by surprise and catching one with one’s guard down. The par- 
anoid does not seem like someone with whom it would be safe to 
be open or vulnerable. Thus, others tend to keep a safe distance 
from him and this intensifies his suspiciousness. The paranoid per- 
son is made anxious by the fact that others tend to be so avoidant, 
closed, and perfunctory with him, as though others might have 
something to hide. If others become sufficiently intimidated, they 
may counterphobically attack or criticize the paranoid in apparent 
self-defense. Such open hostility only confirms the paranoid’s worst 
fears of persecution. 

The paranoid person is not oblivious to this interpersonal impact. 
He feels alienated and isolated in a world in which no one can be 
trusted. An attitude of stoic fortitude is cultivated in order to be a 
survivor in a dangerous world. Never completely sure of survival, 
the paranoid tends to be chronically anxious, worried, and fearful. 
The pressure of being under constant threat can be draining, ex- 
hausting, and depleting, yet the paranoid dares not rest or relax 
for fear of being taken by surprise. Everything in life has hidden 
meaning, and therefore one must be constantly watching, search- 
ing, and deciphering a world in which appearances are always de- 
ceptive. 

Freud (1911) originally traced paranoia to latent homosexuality. 
In male paranoia, the paranoid person imagines that homosexual 
intercourse requires playing the stereotypic feminine role in being 
the passive-receptive partner who is phallically penetrated. This 
feminine identification arouses castration anxiety. The defense against 
castration anxiety is a two-step process—reversal of affect followed 
by projection. The unconscious thoughts are: “I do not love him, 
I hate him” and “I do not hate him, but he hates me, so I am 
therefore justified in being frightened of him and justified in hating 
him in self-defense.” 

Starcke (1920) and Ophuijsen (1920) traced paranoia to the wish 
for and fear of anal penetration and rape. Klein (1928) traced par- 
anoia to the oral phase in the fear of either being cannibalized or 
poisoned by the mother. Be it a fear of being eaten, poisoned, an- 
ally or vaginally raped, or genitally mutilated, the common fear is 
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that a passive-receptive orientation makes one vulnerable to defile- 
ment and physical abuse. In defense against degradation and vic- 
timization, one must remain ever vigilant, so as to never be se- 
duced into the vulnerable position of being naive, innocent, trust- 
ing, gullible, or carefree. Nevertheless, as Klein (1928/1975) has 
pointed out, such paranoid fears represent universal unconscious 
fantasies, which are an aspect of normal development and are re- 
flected in nightmares. Though everyone suffers paranoid anxieties 
over the course of development, not everyone grows up to be a 
paranoid character. 

Paranoid characters have been understood as employing projec- 
tion as the predominant mechanism of defense. It is not they who 
are hateful, but others who hate them. It is not they who blame 
themselves, but others who blame them. It is not they who wish 
to dominate, control, and torment others, but others who wish to 
dominate, control, and torment them. 

Nevertheless, the projection of disavowed aspects of the self is 
a universal phenomenon. The obsessive projects unconscious wishes 
to be obedient and obsequious, and others are seen as authoritar- 
ian. The hysteric projects unconscious sexual desires onto others, 
who are seen as seductive and tantalizing. The depressive projects 
unconscious reproachfulness onto others, who are seen as rejecting. 
The paranoid, like other character types, becomes adept at ration- 
alizing such projections, so that what is essentially a distortion of 
reality dissonant from the observable facts is given an aura of plau- 
sibility if not inevitability. 

Since all character types perceive reality according to precon- 
ceived notions, it is not entirely accurate to suggest that the par- 
anoid is any more biased or prejudiced an observer than anyone 
else. In fact, paranoids are particularly adept at discerning incon- 
sistency, insincerity, dishonesty, pretentiousness, and hypocrisy. As 
Freud (1937) long ago noted, there is always at least a kernel of 
truth in the paranoid’s perception of reality, even in delusions of 
persecution (Josephs and Josephs 1986). 

Perhaps what is unique to the paranoid individual is the over- 
arching strategy of defense in which a sense of safety is achieved 
in positioning oneself to be always in omnipotent control of a sit- 
uation and never in the position of vulnerability, helplessness, or 
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dependence. Through a constant hypervigilance, the paranoid is pe- 
rennially maneuvering to avoid being in an inferior position. Whether 
the paranoid is being secretive, menacing, or aloof, the overarching 
strategy is the same, to avoid leaving himself the least bit open or 
vulnerable to attack or being taken by surprise. It does not matter 
what the particular danger is, for the paranoid is avoidant of all 
situations of danger through the same strategic response—to main- 
tain the upper hand in a potential situation of peril and never let 
his guard down even during a moment of apparent safety. The best 
strategy of defense is to remain perennially hypervigilant, no matter 
how draining or excessive is the maintenance of such an attitude. 
Such a strategy cannot be reduced to one or two defense mecha- 
nisms alone, for the maintenance of a posture of invulnerability in 
every conceivable situation of danger requires considerable inge- 
nuity, creativity, and imagination. Though the paranoid character 
is extremely rigid in the unrelenting pursuit of such a strategic de- 
fense, he must be highly flexible in order to implement and ra- 
tionalize this defensive posture in even the most improbable situ- 
ations. The paranoid attempts to anticipate all possible persecutory 
scenarios, as invincibility is dependent upon preparedness to man- 
age even highly unlikely events. 

Shapiro (1965) has suggested that the paranoid style derives from 
a cognitive substrate in which there is a well-developed capacity to 
scan, search, and locate fine detail in the environment. The para- 
noid character would seem to possess natural talents for perceptiv- 
ity in noting incongruity, legalistic mastery of detail, elaborate the- 
ory-building that accounts for detail and incongruity, and strategic 
planning based upon complex theoretical understanding. 

Such native talents appear to become warped into a paranoid 
character structure by an authoritarian upbringing in which parental 
moralism is used to justify excessively punitive, abusive, and sa- 
distic treatment. Being mistreated “for one’s own good” by self- 
proclaimed concerned parents appears to inculcate a paranoid at- 
titude in a number of ways. Since such parents tend to be self- 
righteous and blame everyone else, paranoid trends are fostered 
through identification. The child is encouraged to identify with 
moralistic, authoritarian parents even though the child must serve 
as the parents’ dutiful scapegoat. 
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But being ridiculed, humiliated, abused, mistreated, and victim- 
ized in the family seems insufficient in and of itself for the devel- 
opment of a paranoid character. Such treatment by itself could just 
as easily inculcate masochistic or antisocial trends. It would appear 
to be the moralistic and self-righteous veneer with which the par- 
ents mask their abusive attitude that mystifies the child. The child 
learns that the blind faith in authority, which the parents inculcate, 
results in the end with the assumption of a defiled and degraded 
position. The child feels betrayed and humiliated by the parents 
but is unable to effectively question their rule of law. The sense 
that those in authority have twisted the rule of law for their own 
evil purposes is transformed into a constant search for injustice and 
treachery, especially in the most innocent and innocuous of places. 

Thus the paranoid person becomes a cynic who trusts no one, 
especially those who seem to be self-proclaimed pillars of the com- 
munity. The dogged search for injustice in the world becomes 
translated into a core identity theme as the defiant, lone rebel. All 
alone in a dangerous and treacherous world, the paranoid individual 
is the one honest person who speaks the plain truth, no matter how 
ugly, controversial, and unacceptable to others. Never intimidated 
into submission or silence, the paranoid person defies all adversar- 
ies and resists all seductions. In adopting this posture, there is a 
pride in the fearlessness of such a courageous stand and a sense of 
moral integrity in putting the defense of the truth above personal 
gain or even safety. Any aspect of the self incompatible with such 
a core identity theme is repudiated, be it the paranoid’s own sa- 
distic tendencies or his passive-receptive desires. 


The Public Sense of Self 


Though others view the paranoid person as suspicious, provocative, 
contentious, and intimidating, the paranoid individual views his public 
self-presentation in a rather different light. The paranoid character 
views the self which he portrays to the world as being just an av- 
erage, everyday person who bothers no one. His philosophy of life 
is to live and let live: “If you don’t bother me I won't bother you. 
I’m just minding my own business and I expect you to do the same.” 
He views his self-presentation as just being a fairminded, decent, 
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and private person who should be treated with respect, if not em- 
ulated. As an ordinary, honest citizen, the paranoid person attempts 
to set an example for others to follow since the paranoid believes 
that if people were only decent and just, the world would be a 
better place. 

Paranoid characters believe that they are rather innocuous and 
innocent bystanders who notice everything that goes on around them 
but who have no vested interests themselves and no personal im- 
pact on events. After all, they just mind their own business. They 
see themselves as keeping their personal opinions to themselves, 
so that they imagine that they are portraying a relatively neutral 
and normal image of themselves to the world. 

The paranoid individual is shocked to be found to be other than 
an ordinary citizen, and sees the fact that others do not see him 
in this light as an unfair transposition of blame and culpability. It 
seems an outrageous miscarriage of justice that somebody who was 
just minding his own business would be singled out and targeted 
for special mistreatment. Since the paranoid individual attempts to 
act like an ordinary person who goes out of his way to avoid trou- 
ble, he is mystified that somehow trouble follows him everywhere. 
The paranoid acts like someone who naively expects the world to 
be a fair place and then is taken by surprise to discover that it is 
not. The paranoid person feels: “I should be treated as I have treat- 
ed others. Since I have been bending over backwards to leave oth- 
ers in peace to live their own lives, why is everybody bugging me?” 
Basically ordinary, fairminded, respectful, trusting, trustworthy, and 
innocuous, the paranoid person is amazed to discover a malevolent 
world full of conspiracies of which the paranoid is the central char- 
acter as the prime victim. 

Once taken by surprise and alerted to the dangers of the world, 
the paranoid does not want to take abuse lying down; nor does he 
see the self as presented to others as particularly contentious or 
adversarial. The paranoid person simply wants a fair hearing in or- 
der to speak the plain truth to anyone willing to listen. As an hon- 
est, upright citizen, it is his duty as well as his right to speak up 
freely in the face of injustice. In his view, any decent person should 
do the same. The paranoid does not see himself as unusually ar- 
gumentive or looking for a fight. He will not start a fight, but will 
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not back down from one either, once somebody else has instigated 
one. He is never the instigator, simply the self-respecting person 
who refuses to be passive or silent in the face of injustice or insult. 
From his point of view, to defend one’s honor or to protest an 
injustice is just what any decent person should do in the same sit- 
uation. Given the enormity of the provocation to which he feels 
subjected, he sees himself as exceptionally restrained and self-con- 
tained in his response. He feels entitled to respond much more 
severely than he does, but in the name of fairness constrains him- 
self to what he considers to be an eminently reasonable response, 
given the gravity of the injustice or insult that has been perpe- 
trated. He does not wish to up the ante nor is he willing to back 
down. He sees himself as always responding in a measured way, 
careful not to overreact in the least, so that the way he does react 
could be construed as perfectly justified and beyond blame. 

Even in defiant protest, paranoid persons are invested in insur- 
ing that in appearance their conduct seem entirely reasonable, fair, 
justifiable, and blameless. When others view them as provocative, 
adversarial, argumentative, unreasonable, and belligerent, they view 
it as a treacherous ploy to deny the legitimacy of their cause by 
blaming the victim. Given how careful they have been to express 
their protest in the most reasonable of terms, it seems shocking that 
others would treat them so dismissively. Of course, it is their duty 
to defy and protest all attempts to coerce, intimidate, silence, ig- 
nore, or dismiss them. They protest only as loudly and as forcefully 
as they must to receive a fair hearing. They view themselves as 
though on the witness stand attempting to defend themselves against 
a trumped-up charge perpetrated by a deceitful prosecutor who is 
attempting to twist the facts and smear their reputation. They will 
stand alone if they must, though they would prefer to attract fol- 
lowers, supporters, and true believers who will fight for their cause. 
They feel that their defiant protest should be an inspiration to all 
those who identify with the underdog. 

In summary, the paranoid character presents a public self of being 
an ordinary, decent, everyday person who hopes to be treated re- 
spectfully and left alone. When out of the blue the paranoid feels 
unfairly victimized, the paranoid person feels entirely justified in 
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rising in defiant protest to speak the plain truth. The paranoid per- 
son wishes to inspire followers who root for the underdog in the 
hopes of being acquitted and vindicated. When such support is not 
forthcoming, the paranoid person resolves to go it alone as a brave 
lone rebel—the one decent, honest, and courageous person in a 
world full of cowardly traitors who have no limits to how low they 
will sink to perpetrate their evil plans and defile the individual. 


A fifty-year-old postal worker was brought by his wife for mar- 
ital therapy, as she was considering a divorce after more than 
twenty-five years of marriage. The wife described her husband 
as verbally abusive, belittling, and physically threatening, though 
she said that he had never physically abused her. The wife 
felt unable to endure the psychological mistreatment, but since 
she felt guilty about ending the marriage, she sought therapy 
in the hopes that her husband might change his ways. The 
husband demanded to tape-record the sessions or else he would 
refuse to speak, wanting to document what his wife said so 
she could not lie about what had been said at a later date. 
The husband was loud, opinionated, insistent, domineering, 
and judgmental, and did not disagree with the therapist when 
the therapist made such observations. The husband explained 
that this was the sort of person he always was and always would 
be. His wife knew this when she married him and had tol- 
erated him for twenty-five years without complaint. Now she 
was betraying him after all his years of loyalty and devotion 
to her, in all of a sudden finding him intolerable. He por- 
trayed himself as an ordinary man who worked two jobs to 
support his family. He claimed it was normal to blow off steam 
from time to time if his wife did not fulfill her obligations as 
a wife and mother. 

The husband found it inconceivable that he could be con- 
strued as abusive, and felt that in the current situation that 
he was morally entitled to punish his wife and teach her a 
lesson for the unfaithfulness, disloyalty, and betrayal of daring 
to consider filing for a divorce. He also stated that if he ever 
met up face to face with her lawyer he would break his neck 
and would be totally justified in doing so, given the lawyer's 
role in turning the wife against him and trying to wreck their 
marriage. 
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The Private Sense of Self 


Behind the attempt to present the self to the world as normal, fair- 
minded, plainspeaking, and outspoken, the paranoid person feels 
vulnerable, threatened, and endangered. There is a sense of being 
coerced and trapped, with nowhere to turn and no one to turn to 
for help. There is a sense of imminent helplessness and power- 
lessness in a menacing and overwhelming world in which one is 
friendless. Others are seen as sadistic and hostile people who take 
pleasure in ridiculing, abusing, defiling, and slandering the para- 
noid. The paranoid person experiences the self as a scapegoat whom 
others misuse by blaming the victim. There is a sense of being 
unfairly accused and criticized and a belief that cruel and unusual 
punishment is forthcoming on the basis of a false indictment. There 
is a sense of dread, doom, and foreboding in the expectation that 
there may be nothing one can do to forestall the guilty verdict with 
its attendant punishment. 

The paranoid person tends to hide the sense of vulnerability and 
the fear of being made a scapegoat because it would seem a tactical 
blunder that would give devious and treacherous others the upper 
hand if one were to openly admit a weakness in the face of per- 
secution. To act fearless, nonchalant, or potentially retaliatory in 
the face of the enemy preserves the position of superiority in this 
war of nerves. Though the paranoid is tense, anxious, and fright- 
ened, there is an attempt to bluff the persecutory other into think- 
ing of the paranoid as beyond coercion and unruffled when threat- 
ened. The paranoid person believes that the persecutory other would 
see the open expression of anxiety as a weakness of which to take 
advantage. In addition the paranoid imagines that the persecutory 
other takes sadistic pleasure in watching the paranoid writhe and 
squirm under the pressure of being trapped and cornered without 
escape. Though feeling a victim, the paranoid wants to deprive the 
abusive other of the pleasure of observing the paranoid’s humilia- 
tion at being mistreated. Though the paranoid may openly protest 
being victimized and scapegoated, he is loath to admit and is quite 
secretive in regards to the feelings of shame, humilation, inferiority, 
vulnerability, and anxiety that being mistreated evokes. 
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Split off and dissociated but nevertheless accessible to awareness 
alongside of the sense of vulnerability is a sense of invulnerability. 
The paranoid possesses a sense of being on a crusade as a lone, 
defiant rebel who will be vindicated in the end. No matter what 
the power of the opposition, since the enemy is evil and the self 
is good, in the end righteousness must prevail over what is bad 
and reprehensible. The paranoid fights for a just and noble cause 
and, in eventually prevailing, upholds the moral order of the uni- 
verse. The paranoid views the struggle as epic and the self as heroic 
as the morality play unfolds. In the end, good will triumph over 
evil and the bad will be punished with a fate worse than death. 

The paranoid is the triumphant avenger who will see that all evil 
people receive their just rewards. Moral superiority and self-right- 
eous indignation fuel the rage that supports the belief that the ends 
justify the means. In the pursuit of a just cause, no holds are barred. 
The courage of one’s convictions supplies the justification to do 
whatever it takes to bring the evil ones to justice. Anyone who 
challenges the paranoid’s moral right to revenge and vindication or 
does not believe in the paranoid’s ultimate power to prevail is im- 
mediately suspect as either a cowardly weakling lacking in moral 
resolve or perhaps a traitor working for the other side. 

The paranoid person does not advertise the sense of moral su- 
periority or the plans for vindication to the world, in anticipation 
of spoilers. The means through which triumph over one’s enemies 
will ultimately be achieved must be kept as a carefully guarded 
secret, for if the plan were to get into the hands of the wrong peo- 
ple, its execution could be thwarted. The actualization of the iden- 
tity theme of being a defiant, lone rebel is predicated upon a fan- 
tasy of eventual vindication and triumph, no matter how long the 
struggle. If the plan for vindication is thwarted, the identity theme is 
threatened and the moral order of the universe is disturbed, for then 
evil may emerge victorious and the inviolate self will be defeated. 
Violence may seem justified as a last-ditch means of snatching victory 
from the jaws of defeat, for after all the cause is just. For the para- 
noid, vindication is the sole meaning and purpose of life. 

Perhaps someday after vindication, paradise lost may be restored 
and there may be time for love, romance, attachment, productivity, 
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creativity, and so on; but until that time daily living is a deadly 
serious life-or-death struggle without a moment's reprieve. The only 
activity that might be thought of as playful for the paranoid person 
is the exposure of hypocrisy. The exposure of hypocrisy is a game 
the paranoid relishes and plays well. Transitional relatedness is 
achieved when the paranoid person can find someone who will serve 
as an apprentice to whom the game can be taught by a master 
practitioner. For the paranoid, deciphering and strategizing is a form 
of play that requires creativity and imagination. As long as the par- 
anoid person remains primarily in control, there is a tolerance for 
and an enjoyment of the participation of someone with whom a 
mystery can be solved and a strategy can be planned. It is when 
the game is implemented and becomes a deadly serious reality that 
the fun is spoiled. To grow as a person, the paranoid individual 
must eventually tolerate disillusionment in regard to the fantasy that 
life is a cosmic battle between the forces of good and evil with the 
paranoid as a sort of superhero. Only when the self and others can 
be accepted as limited individuals, who are mere mortals with their 
human imperfections, can others be trusted and warmth begin to 
replace suspicion. 

A vertical split must be maintained between the sense of vul- 
nerability and the sense of invincibility. Recognition of vulnerability 
and anxiety is seen as portending a weakness of will and a softening 
of resolve, thus endangering the quest for vindication. In the in- 
vincible state of mind, any inkling of being frightened or fearful 
must be banished and replaced with a brave sense of fortitude in 
the face of overwhelming odds. To feel invincible, one must con- 
vince oneself that one is not afraid to die in defense of one’s honor 
and self-respect. Therefore, the perception of imminent danger should 
not be a cause for alarm or concern, but should be faced with a 
cool, calm, and calculating preparedness to do whatever it takes to 
prevail, no matter what. 

In the vulnerable state of mind, the paranoid person is somewhat 
more reality-oriented than in the grandiose state of mind, and there 
is a fear of losing control and being reckless. In the vulnerable state 
of mind one must proceed cautiously, conservatively, quietly, clev- 
erly, and alertly lest one be taken off guard or by surprise. To be- 
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come overconfident is then a liability because one might use poor 
judgment. In the vulnerable state of mind, there is a recognition 
of a need to lie in wait or in hiding when the odds are overwhelm- 
ing. The power of the adversary is not underestimated, so that one 
becomes fearful of one’s own defiant, provocative side that tends to 
go looking for a fight, preferring to die than to back down from a 
provocation. In the vulnerable state of mind, the paranoid has some 
recognition of an inability to back down from a challenge. As a con- 
sequence, situations are avoided that might provoke a loss of self- 
control, unleashing a murderous rage in defense of one’s offended 
sense of honor. 


A forty-year-old man initially sought treatment fearing that 
he was losing his grip on reality. He was suspicious that his 
wife was having an affair but he was not quite sure. The 
uncertainty he felt seemed to him to be driving him crazy. 
As it turned out, his wife was having an affair and eventually 
left him, taking the children in order to live with her boy- 
friend. Both husband and wife were substance abusers, who 
chronically tormented and abused each other. The patient 
admitted having been on occasion physically abusive to his 
wife. 

After she left him, the patient was obsessed with confront- 
ing his wife’s boyfriend. He felt that as a matter of princi- 
ple he had to defend his manhood. In order to live with him- 
self, he had to challenge the boyfriend to a fist fight. On 
the other hand, he worried that perhaps the boyfriend was 
bigger than he and would beat him up, or perhaps if he lost 
control he might murder the boyfriend and then have to go 
to jail. 

The patient was tormented between the need to save face 
and the fear of the consequences of proving his manhood 
through violent confrontation. In the end he confronted the 
boyfriend, who backed down. The patient justified his conduct 
in suggesting that as a man he had to prove his courage and 
live with whatever the consequences of his actions proved to 
be. After this confrontation he felt vindicated, believing that 
his wife would now have regrets having left a “real” man for 
a “pussy,” and if she came begging to be taken back he would 
enjoy the satisfaction of refusing her. 
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The Unconscious Sense of Self 


Paranoid persons repudiate all passive-receptive tendencies. There 
is an unconscious belief that the price of love is to become enslaved 
to a sadistic and domineering other to whom one must submit. Par- 
anoid persons are ashamed of the strong unconscious temptation to 
surrender to a sadistic other as a pathway to receiving some tend- 
erness and affection. There is a desire to be trusting, to attach one- 
self to a powerful nurturer, to lose oneself in merger with a greater 
power, and to willingly surrender the sense of self as a gift to a 
loved one; yet there is concurrently an equally strong fear of being 
defiled, degraded, violated, and abused in giving in to one’s pas- 
sive-receptive wishes. The basic sense of mistrust is that others would 
exploit one’s vulnerability and betray one’s trust if ever one were 
to risk loving another with complete abandon. Though consciously 
paranoids are cynics who view relationships in entirely antagonistic 
terms, unconsciously they are romantics who harbor strong desires 
to surrender the self in blind faith to a loved one no matter what 
abuse the loved one metes out as the price of love. The greater 
the abuse that is accepted, the greater the display of selfless de- 
votion and loyalty. 

The paranoid’s unconscious masochism is repudiated because it 
stands in more or less polar opposition to the privately maintained 
identity theme. If one’s sense of identity is based upon being an 
invincible and fearless revolutionary who seeks triumphant vindi- 
cation above all else, then how could one possibly acknowledge an 
aspect of the self that seeks to be blindly trusting and loving no 
matter how cruel or mean the object of one’s affections? Only a 
fool lacking in self-respect would accept love on such terms. The 
paranoid has contempt for the passive-receptive aspect of the self 
as a weakness of will that must be renounced through the greatest 
efforts. Given the isolation, alienation, loneliness, and emotional 
impoverishment of the paranoid’s life, unconscious desires for love 
and affection are continually intensified by virtue of their constant 
frustration. It is especially when one feels threatened and under 
attack that there is a strong wish to find a safe, protected, and warm 
place to which one may retreat. 
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Split off from the passive-receptive sense of self is the identifi- 
cation with the sadistic abuser. Unconsciously, the paranoid person 
feels cruel and mean-spirited, having contempt for others who seem 
weak, inadequate, and inferior. There is a desire to torment, rid- 
icule, and humiliate those who are vulnerable and unable to defend 
themselves. There is pleasure in making others beg for mercy. To 
inspire fear and trembling in others is to feel powerful and superior 
oneself. To exert omnipotent control over others is to assume a god- 
like status for oneself as one who possesses the power of life and 
death. In sum, the paranoid person unconsciously experiences the 
self as a satanic force that is omnipotently evil. 

The evil sense of self is repudiated out of an unconscious sense 
of guilt and fear of punishment and retribution. There is an un- 
conscious suicidal potential in feeling that the evil aspect of the self 
should be destroyed. Unfortunately, unconscious sadism is contin- 
ually intensified in response to the routine humiliation of the life 
the paranoid leads. Feeling continually belittled and mistreated in- 
tensifies the thirst for revenge as well as the desire to spoil and 
ruin all that is good in the world. At bottom the paranoid person 
feels a victim of “soul murder” (Freud 1911). Feeling violated and 
raped by persecutory others, the paranoid feels stripped of all hu- 
man dignity. Doomed to a life of degradation, the paranoid envies 
those lucky individuals who have remained whole and wholesome 
in spirit. The paranoid hates those who have never been touched 
by the hands of sadistic abuse, for they possess a faith in humanity 
the paranoid can never recapture. The paranoid begrudges the hap- 
piness of those who are capable of gratitude and generosity by vir- 
tue of the genuine respect to which they feel entitled. 

The evil sense of self thus intensified is continually threatening 
to return from repression. It returns in projected form in the par- 
anoid’s hypervigilant sensitivity to the evil proclivities of others. It 
also returns in rationalized form in the guise of the self-righteous 
avenger. Cruel mistreatment of others is justified when it can be 
rationalized as being in the service of a higher moral cause that 
vindicates the self of any criminal wrongdoing. Pleasure in moral 
vindication disguises the pleasure in asserting one’s own power in 
humiliating those who are weak and helpless. When the evil sense 
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of self emerges in less disguised form, it is associated with suicidal 
feelings. To take a genuine sense of responsibility for the “soul 
murder” of others means to repent and make amends through the 
murder of the evil aspect of oneself. For crimes against humanity 
there can be no forgiveness, only acceptance of the penalty that fits 
the crime. 

The evil sense of self stands in polar opposition to the privately 
maintained identity theme, which reflects a severe moralist. If the 
identity theme is to take pride in oneself as a courageous person 
who will stand alone in the face of overwhelming opposition in de- 
fense of one’s moral convictions, then to discover that one is fun- 
damentally evil exposes one as the worst of hypocrites. One’s sense 
of moral superiority is proved a sham and a pretense. Only suicide 
can prove that one is not afraid to take a stand against evil. If evil 
must be destroyed and if oneself is evil, then oneself must be de- 
stroyed as well. 


A learning disabled woman grew up teased and ridiculed, al- 
ways feeling an excluded outsider. As an adolescent, she be- 
came a defiant rebel who would look for fights and shout ob- 
scenities at anybody who looked at her the wrong way. As a 
young adult she privately engaged in a fantasy that she was a 
male slaveowner in the antebellum south who would whip and 
torture her slaves. As she approached her thirties, she began 
to despise herself for having been what she felt was a mean- 
spirited, ugly, and unfeminine person. 

In her early thirties, she settled down to working as a sec- 
retary and prided herself on becoming a paragon of tact and 
appropriate self-assertiveness in her dealings with her col- 
leagues. In her conduct, she seemed the most mild-mannered, 
innocuous, and defenseless of persons and as a consequence 
became the butt of office jokes. In response to being ridiculed 
at work, she began having acute panic attacks, nearly requir- 
ing hospitalization. In discussing her panic attacks in treat- 
ment, it turned out that she was enraged with her office mates 
and wanted to physically abuse them but then felt like a crim- 
inal in realizing that her intended punishment did not fit the 
crime. She worried that if she lost her temper and was fired, 
she would end up a bag lady who would be preyed upon by 
juvenile delinquents roaming the streets. She fantasized that 
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in the afterlife all those who had ridiculed her would be pun- 
ished, whereas she would be vindicated for having remained 
mild-mannered in the face of mean-spirited teasing. (See fig- 
ure 17.) 


Clinical Implications 


As has long been recognized, the paranoid character is difficult to 
engage in treatment. Paranoids’ deep mistrust of the therapist, poor 
motivation to change, characterological rigidity, and tendency to- 
ward decompensation with loss of reality-testing present consider- 
able obstacles to character change. Many paranoid characters enter 
treatment only under duress and therefore experience themselves 
as captive clients. Disgruntled spouses, angry bosses, lawyers, and 
judges may pressure the paranoid person to seek treatment. Even 
when they self-refer due to the intolerable level of their psycho- 
logical distress, they experience their own distress as though it were 
an external coercion forcing them to enter treatment against their 
will. 

As a consequence, at the beginning of treatment, no matter how 
pressing the life crisis or how overwhelming the psychological dis- 
tress, the paranoid person would rather leave treatment despite the 
sense of falling apart than submit to being in treatment against his 
or her own will. Thus, treatment would seem to need to begin with 
empathizing with the degree to which the patient does not wish to 
be there, does not feel the need to be there, is only there under 
duress, and could not be forced into remaining if he were to make 
up his mind to leave. 

On initiating treatment, the public sense of self is either severely 
threatened or decompensating. The patient has found it impossible 
to go on acting as though he were simply an ordinary, decent, hon- 
orable, reasonable, and fairminded person who bothers no one. Either 
somebody who is referring the paranoid for treatment is quite both- 
ered by the patient’s behavior or the patient feels that others are 
bothering him to the degree that he has been prevented from con- 
tinuing to live a normal life. The patient either “dummies up” in 
treatment—remaining guarded, secretive, and aloof as an expres- 
sion of silent protest about being unfairly incarcerated in the ther- 
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apeutic prison—or pours out a litany of complaints against the per- 
petrators who have victimized him. The therapist is placed in a 
forced choice position of either being for or against the patient— 
friend or foe. To be considered an ally, the therapist is required 
to side completely with the patient, to adopt the party line, so to 
speak, and any failure to immediately do so is construed as siding 
with the patient’s enemies. If the therapist interprets the interper- 
sonal predicament into which the patient has forced the therapist, 
the patient retorts: “Look, it’s a black or white situation. I’m the 
good guy, those are the bad guys. Which side are you on? If you're 
not part of the solution, you're part of the problem.” If the ther- 
apist questions the patient's thinking in terms of extreme polarities 
and notes the patient's failure to see the shades of gray, then the 
patient retorts that it is all very simple and that the therapist is 
trying to confuse the situation by making things more complex than 
they actually are. 

If possible, rather than immediately be drawn into taking sides 
in an adversarial power struggle, the therapist may attempt to em- 
pathize with the injury to the public sense of self, the wish that 
life could just return to normal and remain unspoiled by persecu- 
tion and antagonistic relationships. The therapist could interpret along 
the lines of: “You would like people to just leave you alone so that 
you could go on living your everyday life in peace, but it seems 
that that is no longer possible now that you find yourself caught up 
in these distressing conflicts with people.” 

Though the paranoid would find little with which to disagree in 
such a statement, he tends to be suspicious of empathy, for em- 
pathy arouses the paranoid’s passive-receptive desires. Thus, to take 
in empathy is to make one vulnerable to a seduction whereby one 
might be tempted to let down one’s guard against one’s better judg- 
ment. If the therapist gets too close too quickly, the patient is 
frightened off. Nevertheless, empathizing with the desire to rein- 
state the normopathic public sense of self is about the most innoc- 
uous intervention the therapist can make and one that expresses 
respect for the patient as a person without immediately taking sides. 
The therapist can empathize with how distressing it is for the pa- 
tient not to be seen or treated as a basically decent, normal, and 
reasonable sort of person. In the transference the interpretation might 
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be along the lines of: “You see me as a head shrinker and I guess 
you wonder if I think you’re crazy. I could imagine that you might 
have mixed feelings about working with a therapist whom you thought 
disbelieved you and dismissed you as crazy.” 

Once the patient feels regarded with some degree of respect, 
feels that the therapist treats the patient as a more or less sane, 
normal, and fairminded person, it becomes possible for him to share 
more freely the private sense of self. As the patient is anxious about 
becoming less guarded and secretive, the therapist can interpret 
the patient’s fear that the therapist may exploit the patient’s self- 
disclosures, particularly the fear that the therapist will use the pa- 
tient’s confidences against the patient at some future date. To build 
trust, the therapist must be vigilant to the subtle ways in which 
the patient sees the therapist as engaged in mind control through 
interpretation. To accept the therapist’s interpretation means to adopt 
a passive-receptive attitude of which the patient is as yet incapable. 
The patient may maintain a skeptical, qualifying, ignoring, or dis- 
missive attitude toward the therapist’s interpretations to prevent the 
therapist’s words from penetrating and violating the sanctity of the 
patient’s mind. The patient feels that the therapist’s attempt to con- 
trol, influence, and coerce the patient through words must be de- 
flected and neutralized. 

Empathizing with the patient’s need to be seen as normal and 
with the patient’s perception of the therapist as potentially verbally 
manipulative may be difficult because the patient is unconsciously 
provocative, abusive, and intimidating. If the therapist makes one 
wrong move, the patient becomes accusatory and blaming, treating 
the therapist as a wild and dangerous object who needs to be beat- 
en into silent submission. Naturally, the therapist is tempted to rebel 
against this role assignment, yet the more the therapist rebels against 
being placed in the masochistic position, the more paranoid the pa- 
tient gets. The therapist is tempted to prematurely interpret the 
projective mechanism at work by interpreting how hostile, provoc- 
ative, and manipulative the patient is in unfairly accusing the ther- 
apist of mistreating the patient. The patient feels attacked by such 
an interpretation, as though it were an unfair accusation. 

A state of confusion in both parties may ensue when it becomes 
thoroughly mixed up as to who is mistreating whom. Both patient 
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and therapist are vying for the role assignment of innocent victim 
since neither can contain the role assignment of being the sadistic 
abuser. The dyad becomes embroiled in a game of passing the “hot 
potato,” so to speak, and whoever is left holding the hot potato gets 
burned. The therapist must learn to tolerate the role assignment as 
sadistic abuser, and hope that over time the patient’s reality testing 
will prevail so that eventually the patient can grant that perhaps 
the therapist is also an ordinary, normal, decent person rather than 
some embodiment of satanic evil. 

As the patient experiences the therapist more as a genuine ally 
in the struggle against the forces of evil, which are now projected 
beyond the confines of the therapist’s office, the therapist may at- 
tempt to empathize with the patient’s private identity theme as a 
defiant, lone rebel on a lifelong quest for vindication. The paranoid 
person very much yearns for recognition and admiration of this as- 
pect of self, but is frightened that the therapist may be a spoiler 
who may declare that this identity theme is an impossible dream. 

It may be difficult for the therapist to identify with the patient's 
quest for vindication when he or she senses the patient’s uncon- 
scious punitiveness. On the other hand, the therapist may overi- 
dentify with the patient’s injustice-collecting as the patient solicits 
the therapist as a follower in the patient’s holy crusade. The patient 
may wish to enlist the therapist as a participant in developing strat- 
egies to unmask and triumph over the hypocrites of the world. Cre- 
ative and imaginative strategizing is one enjoyable recreational ac- 
tivity for the paranoid, and the therapist may be invited to partic- 
ipate in the game, a privilege rarely granted to others. As the 
paranoid sees hidden meaning and intrigue everywhere, solving 
mysteries and deciphering subtexts may become a favorite pastime 
in which the therapist may participate. 

Paranoid individuals frequently have had traumatic childhood 
histories of being victimized, made scapegoats, and abused. Their 
outrage and indignation therefore often seem justified, given the 
assaults on their dignity which they have endured. It is not the 
role of the therapist to judge the legitimacy or reality of the par- 
anoid’s grievances, but rather to empathize with the need to gain 
self-respect through defiant self-assertion no matter what the con- 
sequences. The therapist may interpret that the quest for vindica- 
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tion is as much a matter of individual honor as it is punishing others 
for their misdeeds. The therapist might empathize with the sense 
of impotent rage that perhaps no amount of vindication can ever 
undo the sense of violation and humiliation that past mistreatment 
has inflicted on the patient. It is the sense of having suffered an 
irremediable defamation of character that fuels the paranoid’s stub- 
born protest. Before the patient can begin to address the disavowed 
aspects of self, there must be some sense that the narcissistic trau- 
ma of psychological violation can somehow be endured with self- 
respect, even if it cannot be forgotten. 

A paranoid man who had been abused by his mother and was 
conflicted in regard to his sexuality appeared to have eroticized the 
experience of abuse as a means of mastering a situation in which 
he felt helpless. 


PT: I dreamt that I was abducted in a car. Guys are having sex with 
me. My head is up against a guy’s crotch. They're in the Mafia. 
The guy said: “We're going to teach you something.” I felt very 
excited and I rubbed the guy’s thigh. I felt frightened to a de- 
gree. I could feel the fear. The atmosphere was charged. It 
switched into another dream. I was falling in a dark pit. Oddly 
I felt closed in. I can’t breathe. I struggle to wake up, break 
out. There is no background; it’s pure black. This Sunday I saw 
Sybil. It has nothing directly to do with me except that the mother 
is paranoid schizophrenic. It dawned on me that my mother may 
have tried to smother me while she was beating me. A few times 
while she was beating me she put a pillow over my head as a 
punishment. Maybe that’s what causes the dreams. I’ve had dreams 
in which my jaws are frozen shut and a dentist is trying to pry 
them open. I don’t know where all this is headed in coming here. 
I guess it’s good to have somebody to tell this stuff to. Maybe 
I should be in group therapy with other people like me. Dr. 
Ruth on the radio recommended group therapy to a lesbian who 
wanted to date men. 

TH: I wonder if you feel that in a group with others who were abused 
as children you'd feel that they could really understand you be- 
cause they've been through it? With me you don’t seem so sure 
that talking will lead you anywhere. 

PT: I don’t know if I'd fit in with a group of survivors of child abuse. 
I don’t know if they could understand my conflict between being 
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gay or straight. I don’t know where I could find a group of peo- 
ple like me, Indian, confused about their sexual identity, and 
abused as a child by a paranoid schizophrenic mother. I tried 
the ACOA groups but I didn’t like it. My parents didn’t drink 
or take drugs. 

TH: You feel like you don’t belong anywhere. Not here. Not at work. 
Not at home. Not any place you have been able to find so far 
but you're determined to find that place someday. 


The passive-receptive sense of self can be approached as it is 
interpreted how a life spent surviving antagonistic relationships would 
mean putting on hold any needs for love and affection. Naturally, 
tender feelings are a liability and must be repudiated in a world 
full of abusive others who will exploit another’s vulnerabilities and 
needs. If one must be strong, tough, and stoic to survive, then any 
sentimental yearning for intimacy or willingness to prostrate oneself 
for love is a shameful weakness of will. At bottom, the paranoid 
person has extreme difficulty believing in the possibility of genuine 
caring, respect, and mutuality in a relationship between two peo- 
ple. The other side of the unconscious sense of self, though, is that 
even if the paranoid person did believe in loving relationships, he 
does not feel deserving of them because of the unconscious iden- 
tification with the sadistic abuser. 

Paranoid individuals are unconsciously guilt-ridden and at some 
level believe that all the abuse and humiliation they have endured 
in life was well deserved, given that at bottom they are fundamen- 
tally evil rather than innocent. Paranoids’ identification with the ag- 
gressor can be intepreted as a means of self-protection, of fighting 
fire with fire. In a world in which one is either predator or prey, 
one naturally craves the power of the predator even if one feels 
guilty about preying on others according to the philosophy that “might 
makes right.” 


13 


Schizoid Character Structure 


Schizoid characters have traditionally been understood as persons 
who are overtly self-sufficient and detached but who are covertly 
dependent and needy. Schizoids tend to live a life of social isola- 
tion, withdrawing from opportunities for intimacy, affection, and at- 
tachment. In social relations they may be shy, timid, and self-con- 
scious, or aloof, impersonal, and detached. Either way, they main- 
tain a protective distance from others that precludes the development 
of personal and personalized relationships. 

There appears to be a high tolerance, if not preference, for time 
spent alone and away from people. Schizoid persons find extended 
interpersonal contact draining and exhausting, experiencing it as a 
burdensome pressure to have to relate to people. At these times, 
there is a wish simply to be left alone so that one can retreat to a 
private cocoon to rejuvenate oneself. Despite the desire to be left 
alone, schizoids are sensitive to what other people think and are 
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easily wounded if there is a sense that others disapprove. They wor- 
ry about seeming abnormal, different, inferior, not belonging, and 
not fitting in. They feel alienated and unrelated, going through the 
motions of relating to others, but never possessing a sense of having 
made a genuine connection. 

The schizoid person tends to maintain an internal focus of atten- 
tion and usually prefers to remain internally preoccupied. The con- 
templation of one’s own thoughts, feelings, and fantasies is expe- 
rienced as more gratifying than focusing on external situations. Ex- 
ternal situations are experienced as an impinging distraction that 
deflects attention away from the more compelling inner scene. The 
intense inward focus may result in high intellectual or creative 
achievement for those schizoid individuals with native talent. 

Some schizoid individuals may be sensitive and astute social ob- 
servers due to the detachment from which they observe the un- 
folding social scene. In general, they tend to experience life as 
spectators or observers who watch without participating or becom- 
ing involved. As such, there is a sense of distance from their own 
emotional experiencing. 

Schizoid persons experience a sharp split between their observ- 
ing ego, with which they are highly identified, and their experi- 
encing ego, from which they attempt to disidentify. They attempt 
to be detached observers to their own feeling states. 

Similarly, a schizoid character tends to experience a sharp split 
between her experience of her mind and her experience of her body, 
strongly identifying with her mental sense of self while attempting 
to disidentify with her bodily sense of self. As a consequence of 
this attempt at disidentification with feeling states and body, the 
schizoid character may appear to others as stilted, awkward, autom- 
aton-like, and strangely coordinated in her physical presence. 

The schizoid character does well at her work to the extent that 
she is left alone to do her work in her own way, but has difficulty 
fitting into a work climate that requires involvement with people. 
Similarly, in marriage the schizoid individual is content with a spouse 
who can tolerate living with a virtual stranger, but if the spouse is 
unable to tolerate the distance, conflict ensues. The schizoid person 
may feel guilty in disappointing the spouse, but finds intolerable 
the constant pressure to be more involved. In relationships, the 
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schizoid person would prefer if both parties could simply take each 
other for granted, like familiar pieces of furniture requiring no in- 
dividual attention. 

As a consequence of the schizoid character’s unrelatedness and 
unresponsiveness, others are discouraged from even attempting close 
involvement. Others tend to treat schizoid individuals politely and 
formally if they must interact with them, and then to leave them 
alone. Some may befriend or fall in love with a schizoid individual, 
believing that person to be safe, reliable, nonthreatening, nonjudg- 
mental, and sensitive. They may realize that the schizoid person is 
unrelated, but believe that the person will become less shy and 
timid over time as a consequence of the love and acceptance with 
which they will shower her. Over time as the schizoid person fails 
to emerge from the shell, the lover becomes exasperated with and 
critical of the schizoid’s seeming “heart of stone.” Schizoid children 
and sometimes adults may be teased, ridiculed, and belittled by 
others who see them as strange, different, and defenseless out- 
siders. The schizoid person is not oblivious to this interpersonal 
impact on others, and begins to feel deficient in some basic sense 
of humanity that is required to make her normal, like other peo- 
ple. 

Experientially, the schizoid person suffers feelings of inferiority, 
strangeness, and defectiveness, so that social situations portend em- 
barrassment and humiliation. The chronic social isolation and lack 
of emotional involvement can lead to feelings of loneliness, poignant 
yearning, emptiness, meaninglessness, and futility. The lack of 
grounding interpersonal feedback from others may lead to feelings 
of depersonalization and derealization. The pain of unrelatedness 
may be compensated for by a sense of self-sufficiency. Retreat into 
a fantasy life in which interpersonal needs for excitement and love 
are gratified may serve as a substitute for the improverishment of 
actual social relations. 

Freud (1914a) viewed the retreat from emotional investment in 
actual others to an intensified investment in the self or in fantasized 
others as a defensive regression to secondary narcissism. Disap- 
pointment in love leads to a withdrawal of “object cathexes” and 
an increase in “narcissistic cathexes,” resulting in a “narcissistic 
neurosis.” 
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In other words, if rejected in love, one refuses to risk loving 
once again, and instead loves only oneself or one’s self-created and 
self-controlled objects of fantasy. The retreat to secondary narcis- 
sism involves a defiant stance to the effect of: “Since I am great 
and self-sufficient, I don’t need you; for you are small and insuffi- 
cient in comparison to me.” Thus, secondary narcissism, in addition 
to representing a defensive aggrandizement of the self, also reflects 
a defensive rejection, devaluation, and dismissal of others. Covert 
hostility over prior disappointment in love is expressed through the 
idea: “If you don’t love me, I will hate you by not needing you or 
even recognizing your existence.” The earliest manifestation of this 
conflict was thought to be evident in the oral phase in the refusal 
to take in mother’s milk. The frustration of dependency needs leads 
to a stubbornly counterdependent attitude, with the idea being: “If 
you won't feed me on demand when I need it, then I don’t want 
to be fed by you at all, and I'd just as well feed myself instead.” 

Though the schizoid character is marked by a counterdependent 
attitude and a retreat to secondary narcissism, such conflicts and 
defensive resolutions are universal aspects of psychological matu- 
ration. Everyone at some time must endure rejection in love and 
the frustration of dependency needs, and everyone must learn to 
cope by becoming somewhat more self-sustaining, self-reliant, and 
independent. 

Perhaps what distinguishes the schizoid character is the extent 
to which splitting is deployed as a defense mechanism to resolve 
conflict around frustrated dependency needs. The schizoid character 
appears to make a sharp split along the line that external reality is 
all bad whereas internal reality is all good. The real world is seen 
as the source of all frustration, disappointment, and suffering, whereas 
the world of fantasy is the source of all happiness and pleasure. 
The schizoid character, like the Buddha, believes that life is suf- 
fering and illusion, so he or she would rather retreat to a meditative 
state in which transcendence is sought through an inwardly focused 
search within the self. Nevertheless, the externalization of the source 
of psychological distress to the outside world along with the con- 
current denial of intrapsychic sources of distress is a universal de- 
fense mechanism. There is a general tendency to experience psy- 
chological distress as situationally rather than intrapsychically de- 
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termined, and only after considerable analysis might the idea that 
perhaps one is creating one’s own problems seem valid. 

Perhaps what distinguishes the schizoid character is the deploy- 
ment of the counterdependent and self-involved attitude as an ov- 
erarching strategy of defense against all types of psychological con- 
flicts. The schizoid character does not only withdraw from depen- 
dent relationships but from relationships that are competitive, 
adversarial, exhibitionistic, cooperative, and so on. The schizoid copes 
with all types of interpersonal conflict by remaining unrelated, so 
that defensive detachment constitutes an overall philosophy of liv- 
ing that is universally applicable. This overarching strategy of de- 
fense cannot be boiled down to the defense mechanism of splitting 
alone. As Klein (1946) has illustrated, schizoid phenomena entail 
the defensive use of denial, projection, introjection, idealization, and 
devaluation as well. The schizoid’s overarching strategy of defense 
is to deny relatedness to others as a general means of neutralizing 
others as potential threats, on the assumption that one cannot be 
hurt by those with whom one is not involved. 

It is possible that the schizoid character as a child was a tem- 
peramentally sensitive type, who was readily overstimulated by the 
environment and thus exhibited somewhat of a preference for sol- 
itary play and doing things for herself. Perhaps not particularly out- 
going, enthusiastic, or cuddly, there would thus be less evocation 
of excitement, affection, and interest in others. If the parents were 
not particularly attuned to or involved with the child’s more low- 
key, quiet, inwardly oriented way of being, but rather disengaged 
from the child, leaving her to her own devices, the seed may have 
been sown for the development of a relatively unrelated person. 

The child accommodates the implicit interpersonal contract of the 
family system to the effect of: “If we all leave each other alone, 
don’t have any expectations of each other, don’t make any demands 
on each other, and don’t make waves, then we can each live in 
peace in our own cozy little cocoon.” The child accommodates to 
the family system by becoming a nonentity. The child may discover 
that to be anything other than a nonentity provokes intrusive pa- 
rental overinvolvement in the form of anxious worry, critical irrit- 
ability, suffocating control, and so on, as the parents have been 
disturbed from their own self-involvement. The child decides that 
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given the insufferable quality of parental attention, it is preferable 
to be ignored than to be attended to. 

The core identity theme that develops in this context is of one 
who is content to be left alone. In a world full of tedious, superficial 
busybodies with nothing to give that is worth having, the schizoid 
person can experience the self as a uniquely independent, self-suf- 
ficient spectator whose ironic observations of life provide a never- 
ending source of amusement. Fully gratified by the creative prod- 
ucts of her own mind, she feels proud of not needing anybody else 
and feels superior to those individuals who are reliant on others to 
give their lives meaning. The maintenance of such an identity theme 
requires the repudiation of all aspects of the self with which it is 
incompatible, such as the need for attachment and the experience 
of the emotional poverty of a life without intimate attachment. 


The Public Sense of Self 


Though others tend to view the schizoid person as detached and 
unrelated, the schizoid imagines that a quite different public self- 
presentation is being made to the world. The schizoid believes that 
the public image being conveyed is of an exceptionally nice, non- 
judgmental, nonintrusive, nonthreatening, polite, sensitive, nonde- 
manding, respectful, and tactful person. Schizoid characters rec- 
ognize that they come across as timid, reserved, and private, but 
hope that those traits will be interpreted as a reflection of modesty, 
humility, depth, respect for personal boundaries and personal space, 
gentleness of spirit, and tolerance. In making such a public self- 
presentation, schizoid individuals hope to be loved and respected 
not for who they appear to be on the outside, but for who they 
actually are deep inside. The self-presentation is designed to be 
taken as a demonstration of their transcendence of crass materialism 
and their deep and abiding commitment to a purity of the inner 
spirit. In addition, they hope that their quiet reserve will be seen 
as an admirable indication of their stoic fortitude, a capacity to 
be content with oneself regardless of the love or approval of 
others. 

The schizoid character waits to be discovered rather than reach- 
ing out to others. The hope is that others will be attracted to her 
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gentle spiritualism. Unfortunately, for the most part, others find the 
schizoid’s self-presentation “underwhelming.” Though finding the 
schizoid person pleasant and innocuous, there is no real sense of 
engagement. In particular, the schizoid tends to lack a sexual pres- 
ence and is thus understimulating to others. From the schizoid’s 
point of view, sex is of the body and not the mind, so that the lack 
of an erotic presence is evidence of one’s transcendence of the body. 
In addition, the fact that the schizoid person rarely acts angrily and 
attempts to act indifferent to provocation leads others to take the 
schizoid person less than seriously. Others may be tempted to tease, 
ridicule, and provoke the schizoid person just to try to get a rise 
out of her, knowing that she is severely inhibited in defending her- 
self by any means other than assuming an attitude of indifference. 
The schizoid person feels hurt and wounded not to be appreciated 
for being a gentle, sensitive spirit but instead to be either ignored 
or ridiculed. 

In response to being ignored or ridiculed, the schizoid attempts 
to feign indifference—not so much hostile indifference but rather 
the appearance of being so contentedly self-involved that others are 
barely noticed. To expose hostility would be to reveal that others 
have had an impact, whereas the hoped-for self-presentation is to 
act as though prior interpersonal slights had not even registered in 
the first place. 

Schizoid individuals attempt to act as though their inner preoc- 
cupations are just so important and keep them so busy that they 
do not have the time to bother with relating to others. They act 
as though relating to others is a low priority in their hierarchy of 
values. Thus, whether others notice or ignore the schizoid person 
is a matter of little significance. When others do want to become 
involved with the schizoid individual, he or she is frightened of the 
demands and expectations of involvement and wants to withdraw. 
The excuse frequently given for withdrawal is that the schizoid per- 
son is just too busy or involved with some significant issue to have 
time or energy for a relationship at this point. Since acting busy 
and importantly self-involved usually does not go very far in im- 
pressing others, the schizoid individual ultimately withdraws from 
the effort of having to make a convincing self-presentation in the 
first place. 
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All in all, schizoid individuals are not particularly identified with 
their self-presentations. Schizoid persons find it draining, exhaust- 
ing, and depleting to maintain a public facade, especially in the face 
of receiving so little validating or encouraging feedback. They tend 
to see social relations as a cynical game of interacting social facades 
in which no one is real or genuine. Only in isolation and solitude 
can there be escape from a game in which they do not feel very 
adequate and never win. In solitude, schizoid individuals feel they 
can relax and be themselves without the effort of maintaining a public 
pretense. They tend to feel that their public facade is probably 
transparent anyway, so who are they fooling in attempting to fit in? 
Nevertheless, they feel that they require some sort of outer shell 
to protect their private life, their only source of comfort and se- 
curity. 


The Private Sense of Self 


Privately the schizoid person feels inferior and inadequate. Rarely 
fitting in and often seeming the outcast leads to a sense that one 
must be abnormal, defective, deficient, alien, and strange. There 
is a sense of loneliness in feeling that one will never fit in and a 
sense of yearning to be like everybody else and be accepted. Living 
a socially isolated and alienated life in what seems like permanent 
solitary confinement, things begin to seem unreal. Perhaps life is 
just an absurd dream from which one will eventually wake up. One's 
life seems like a cynical and cruel joke that cannot be taken too 
seriously. To go through life numbly without feeling anything seems 
preferable to enduring the pain of chronic understimulation. One 
is not so much bored as losing one’s sense of reality in not having 
anyone or anything to respond to other than one’s own thoughts. 
In talking to oneself for company there begins to be a sense of 
running in circles, just passing the time for lack of anything better 
to do. Life seems empty, pleasureless, tasteless, meaningless, and 
futile. 

The sense of self as strange, alienated, and unreal is hidden from 
others out of a sense of embarrassment. If one is ignored, teased, 
and rejected when one puts one’s best foot forward, then to openly 
expose this deficient and defective sense of self would be like asking 
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for ridicule. Despite the sense of futility of ever fitting in, there is 
nevertheless a hope that maybe someday one could be accepted for 
who one really is. The world is seen as an inhospitable place full 
of smug, self-satisfied people, who take for granted being part of 
an in-group and who are prejudiced toward all outsiders. Though 
sympathy is desired, it is not expected. The schizoid person does 
not want to be pitied as some alien from outer space, but wants to 
be taken seriously as a human being. Yet there seems no road to- 
ward self-respect if one is irremediably different from everybody 
else, with no hope of being accepted as one is. All that is left is 
to crawl away and hide, no matter how lonely, empty, and unreal 
such an existence proves to be. 

Split off and dissociated from the sense of self as abnormal and 
inferior is a sense of self as superior by virtue of maintaining an 
ironic distance from life. It does not matter if one is friendless, for 
there is no need for friends. It does not matter if one lives life as 
a solitary individual, for one is self-sufficient. It does not matter 
that nothing ever happens in one’s life, for one’s inner life is rich, 
amusing, and entertaining. A life of the spirit is more important 
than a life of crass material concerns such as sex, money, family, 
possessions, achievement, and so on. It does not matter if others 
are smug and self-satisfied, for they are superficial materialists in 
contrast to oneself, who is a spiritualist. If life is an absurd, cynical, 
and cruel joke, a bad dream that is completely unreal, then it is 
no tragedy, because from the vantage point of an ironic detachment 
one can be philosophical about it all and need not take one’s life 
all that seriously. 

For the schizoid person, there is a sense of having transcended 
the mundane. One is a detached observer of life who takes a be- 
mused interest in things as a sort of curious intellectual exercise 
but has no personal investment in the way things turn out. One is 
more of an ethereal spirit than a flesh and blood creature. Even 
one’s own body seems a ridiculous appendage, not to be taken too 
seriously. 

The schizoid enters the transitional area of experience through 
participation in what might be called the theater of the absurd. If 
life is a dream, a surrealist’s invention, then the tragedies and hu- 
miliations of life can be treated as some sort of cruel joke. The 
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schizoid person is one of the few insiders who gets the joke but 
goes through life pretending to take things seriously just to humor 
those dense individuals who do not yet get it. If life is a play in 
which most of the players are oblivious to the roles they play, then 
the schizoid would like to befriend a co-conspirator in the theater 
of the absurd just to know that at least one other person gets the 
joke. 

This sense of self as the self-sufficient, detached spectator is hid- 
den from others for fear it might seem pretentious. The private 
knowledge of one’s spiritual superiority need not be advertised to 
a world of other people who are too superficial to understand it. 

The schizoid person cherishes the right of privacy and feels that 
to let others in on one’s precious secrets would be to make one’s 
inner life ordinary, average, cheap, and everyday. The schizoid feels 
that to be normal and average, like everybody else, is to be insig- 
nificant and a “nobody.” To be a “somebody,” one must stand apart. 
The schizoid’s aloofness and detachment is a way of standing apart 
in order to be unique and special. To let others in is to lose that 
sense of specialness, and would therefore be a deflating experience. 
If others get close and attempt to steal one’s precious inner secrets, 
it seems like a violation. There is a need to maintain a sense of 
being an enigma, a mystery, impenetrable, and inscrutable. 

The schizoid person wants to be discovered without having to 
advertise the self and to be cherished as a special person without 
ever having to admit that one is needy of approval or that the other 
is important. To grow as a person, the schizoid individual must as- 
similate disillusionment with the image of the self as supremely self- 
sufficient. Only then can the schizoid person learn to relate to and 
value others as individuals who have something to give that the 
schizoid requires in order to feel connected to the human world. 

A split must be maintained between the sense of oneself as 
strangely alien and the sense of oneself as an exquisitely spiritual 
being. From the vantage point of the self-sufficient and philosoph- 
ical sense of self, it seems ridiculous to give in to feelings of lone- 
liness, low self-esteem, and alienation. The schizoid person at- 
tempts to talk himself or herself out of feelings of inferiority and 
inadequacy. The smug, self-sufficient side treats the inferior side 
with disdain and dismissal as a naive child. There is a sense of 
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despising the self for being so thin-skinned and overly sensitive to 
what others think. There is a sense of irritation with oneself that, 
despite all the careful cultivation of an attitude of ironic detach- 
ment, one can still catch oneself taking things too seriously. From 
the vantage point of feeling strange and abnormal, it seems laugh- 
able that at times one could consider oneself some sort of Zen mas- 
ter. There is a private sense of embarrassment in recognition of 
one’s spiritual pretensions. The distance between the reality of one’s 
impoverished existence and the presumption of some enriched in- 
ner life that is superior to all the pleasures the material world may 
afford seems like a pathetic illusion. From the inferior state of mind, 
it is one’s own grandiose fantasies of spiritual preeminence that make 
one seem strange, inhuman, and not of this world. 


A single woman in her mid-thirties was raised by relatives af- 
ter her parents died in a car accident when she was a young 
child. She sought treatment in regard to her emotional con- 
flicts stemming from her ongoing affair with a married man. 
She had always prided herself on being a self-sufficient person 
who depended on no one, and her primary goal in life had 
been advancing her business career. On the one hand, she felt 
that her lover was the best thing that had ever happened to 
her. Perhaps his marriage was heading toward divorce and they 
could be married in the future. On the other hand, she did 
not like becoming so dependent because it distracted her from 
her career goals. Still, she felt that maybe he was just hu- 
miliating her in leading her on since he might be too insecure 
to ever divorce his wife, and that maybe he was not right for 
her because he was a spoiled, immature man who had never 
had to make a difficult decision in his life. 

The patient also compared herself to her lovers wife. On 
the one hand she felt superior to the lover’s wife. Whereas 
the wife was entitled, superficial, and pampered, the patient 
was giving, warm, and capable of sacrifice. On the other hand, 
whereas the wife was feminine, charming, and graceful, the 
patient felt masculine, awkward, and clumsy. Although the dy- 
namics may seem like a classic oedipal conflict, much of the 
split between her dichotomous views of herself and her situ- 
ation could be seen as derivative of a schizoid adaptation to 
being orphaned in losing her parents at a young age. 
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Feeling abandoned and alone, the patient felt an unwanted 
outcast who did not fit in anywhere and never would. Ex- 
tremely self-conscious and socially awkward, she felt inferior 
and abnormal in comparison to those children who grew up 
with their natural parents. Although adopted by her relatives, 
she felt a sense of strangeness when she proved unable to feel 
at home in her adoptive family. Over time, the patient de- 
veloped a survivor mentality in which she would take care of 
herself by herself, and show the world that she needed no one 
and cared not what others thought of her. She felt superior 
to others, believing that growing up without her “real” parents 
had left her with no illusions about life and therefore wiser 
than most who continued to view the world in terms of naive 
infantile illusions. 

As it turned out, she viewed her lover and his wife as par- 
agons of normal family life, two entitled people who had had 
life served to them on a silver platter. If she could win such 
a husband for herself, then she could relinquish her orphan 
status and be normal like them. Yet concurrently she envied 
them for their taken-for-granted normality. In some respects, 
she viewed her affair as a way of spoiling their illusion of mar- 
ital bliss and exposing its hypocrisy, thus remaining true to 
her orphaned identity theme. She would live a life of her own 
on her own, rather than engage in the sham of marriage sim- 
ply out of a need to have someone on whom to depend. By 
the time her lover finally obtained a divorce, the patient had 
lost interest in him, claiming that he was too immature for 
her and that perhaps after he became a more independent 
person she might reconsider her decision. 


The Unconscious Sense of Self 


The schizoid person attempts to repudiate needs for dependence, 
attachment, and intimacy since there is a fear of engulfment in being 
involved with others. There is an unconscious sense of being a weak, 
needy, fragile, and helpless person who would be smothered, dom- 
inated, and overwhelmed by an all-powerful nurturing caretaker. 
Despite the loneliness, isolation, and unrelatedness of a life without 
intimate attachments, there is a sense that the self is too damaged, 
insubstantial, and precariously integrated to tolerate the strain of 
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maintaining a sense of individuality in the face of one’s resourceless 
dependence on a nurturing caretaker. Though the schizoid person 
is exquisitely needy, there is a fear that involvement will not be 
warm, supportive, and caring, but rather invasive, intrusive, abra- 
sive, and violating. There is a fear that the nurturing other will 
have no respect for personal boundaries or the right of privacy. 
Thus the price of dependence, attachment, and intimacy seems to 
be the surrender of personal autonomy and individuality, and this 
is a price the schizoid person cannot afford to pay. As a conse- 
quence, needs for attachment, dependence, and intimacy are re- 
pudiated along with the fear of engulfment that such needs evoke. 

The schizoid person deploys a sort of affect-numbing and blunt- 
ing to prevent the need for love, affection, and tenderness from 
gaining access to awareness. There is a sense of deadening and 
freezing the self to preclude the awareness of intense neediness. 
The need for relatedness returns from repression in the form of 
fantasized infatuations with idealized others, who in real life con- 
stitute relatively inaccessible and unavailable people with whom the 
schizoid person maintains a distant acquaintance. Such an attach- 
ment in fantasy is under omnipotent control. The person maintains 
the fantasy that perhaps one day the relationship will materialize, 
but until that time there is a poignant sense of pining, yearning, 
and loneliness in the wake of unrequited love. If ever the relation- 
ship materializes in reality, the fear of involvement leads to emo- 
tional withdrawal and detachment with a concurrent search for a 
new unavailable love object with whom to relate in fantasy. A split 
is maintained between attachment to fantasized love objects that is 
allowed access to consciousness and dependence upon actual others 
that is repudiated. The fear of engulfment returns from repression 
as a sort of paralyzing sense of panic whenever a real life other gets 
too close for a schizoid person and expects a genuine emotional 
response. 

Split off from the unconscious sense of self as needy, dependent, 
and fragile is an unconscious sense of self as rejecting and emo- 
tionally withholding. Unconscious hostility toward others is covertly 
expressed in treating others as though they were insignificant, lack- 
ing impact, and nonexistent. Covertly the schizoid subjects others 
to “the cold shoulder” and the “deep freeze.” In treating others as 
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inanimate objects without empathy for their inner lives, the schiz- 
oid emotionally starves those who might look to him for nourish- 
ment. There is an unconscious identification with the depriving, un- 
giving, withholding, unresponsive nurturer who possesses a “heart 
of stone.” The schizoid’s hostility derives in part from anger about 
having felt deprived and neglected and envy toward those who have 
been loved and feel entitled to expect love. In being so unrespon- 
sive, the schizoid person is attempting to deaden and kill off the 
vitality and enthusiasm for life others possess. Unconsciously, the 
schizoid is a bitter cynic who is intolerant of the happiness others 
seem to possess. Though it is the schizoid’s own fear of involvement 
that results in retreating to an isolated, solitary, and understimu- 
lating existence, the schizoid person nevertheless feels deprived, 
neglected, and starved for love. Thus, he resents and envies those 
who feel comfortable and at ease living in a world in which love 
and affection can be taken for granted. 

The schizoid person is aware of being in some manner emotion- 
ally unresponsive toward others but construes this lack of respon- 
siveness as a defect rather than as a covert expression of hostility. 
Unconsciously, there is a sense of guilt over the wish to starve oth- 
ers to death by depriving them of emotional nourishment. Inflicting 
the same dehumanizing injury on others that has been inflicted upon 
the self seems like a cruel and heartless thing to do, reflecting one’s 
essential lack of humanity and lack of empathy for others. Never- 
theless, the guilt is rationalized. If the schizoid person never made 
a commitment in the first place, never broke any promises, and 
never led anybody on, then there should be no blame if others 
prove disappointed by his lack of emotional responsiveness. That 
hostility is expressed in passive-aggressive form through emotional 
absence and inaction rather than through clear-cut aggressive activ- 
ity makes it easier for the responsibility for its impact to be dis- 
owned. Thus, when others who have been deprived accuse the 
schizoid of having a closed heart, the schizoid person feels unfairly 
blamed and misunderstood. Where the schizoid experiences a de- 
fect for which one should be entitled to sympathy, others see covert 
rejection and hostility. The unconscious sense of guilt returns from 
repression in projected form in the perception that others are cruel- 
ly and inhumanely indifferent to the schizoid’s fate. 
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The unconscious sense of self proves incompatible with the pri- 
vately maintained identity theme. If one is proud of one’s self-suf- 
ficiency, one cannot admit neediness. If one is proud of being de- 
tached and above material pursuits, then one cannot admit envy of 
what others possess. If one is proud of one’s sense of irony and 
ability not to take things so seriously, then one cannot admit to 
bitter cynicism and taking things in a deadly serious manner. If one 
fancies oneself a transcendent spiritualist, then one cannot admit to 
being a hostile person who disguises the emotional rejection of oth- 
ers under the rubric of engaging in an all-absorbing mystical quest. 
The unconscious sense of self remains split, for the emotionally un- 
giving aspect of the self harbors contempt for the needy aspect of 
the self, whereas the needy aspect of the self recoils in horror at 
the inhumanity of the ungiving aspect of the self. 


A lawyer in his late thirties entered treatment because of an 
inability to establish a long-term relationship with a woman. 
He felt abnormal and he worried that perhaps he was ho- 
mosexual, though he never consciously entertained homosex- 
ual fantasies. The patient had had a long-term heterosexual 
relationship in which he and his girlfriend had been living 
in peaceful co-existence until she came down with a chronic 
though not fatal disease. The patient was unable to offer sup- 
port or sympathy and his girlfriend, outraged at his apparent 
lack of compassion, terminated the relationship. He felt guilty 
about his lack of empathy but was mystified as to the reason 
why he proved incapable of being demonstratively support- 
ive. 

After several years of treatment as the patient regained his 
self-confidence, he resumed dating and became involved with 
someone who was interested in marrying him. When this wom- 
an’s brother died unexpectedly, the patient withdrew, refus- 
ing to attend the funeral or visit her family, claiming that it 
would be too awkward a situation for him. The girlfriend ter- 
minated the relationship in frustration with his unsupportive- 
ness. 

The patient then recognized that he had become dependent 
upon her, and was able to resume the relationship with the 
expectation that he was interested in commitment and mar- 
riage. After marriage, his wife complained of feeling shut out, 
as the patient preferred reading his newspaper after coming 
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home from work rather than engaging her in conversation, and 
had lost interest in sex. 

The patient reported a dream in which he was lying next 
to a naked woman as they were both sunning themselves, when 
a brown paper bag was blown over his mouth and began to 
smother him. (He confided to the therapist that he preferred 
masturbation to sexual intercourse with his wife.) Feeling quite 
guilty about disappointing his wife, the patient attempted to 
make amends by being extremely dutiful in helping around 
the house. The wife then felt guilty, as though she had been 
an unreasonable nag, and started to worry that perhaps she 
was driving her husband away in being overly demanding. The 
patient tended to encourage his wife in that belief, privately 
feeling relieved of the pressure to relate while recognizing that 
he was playing on her sense of guilt so that she would tolerate 
his desire to be left alone without her complaining about it. 
(See figure 18.) 


Clinical Implications 


Guntrip (1969), who worked extensively with schizoid characters, 
implied that perhaps ten to fifteen years of treatment are required 
before the schizoid patient will begin to relate in a warm, genuine, 
and vital manner. It has been my impression that other significant 
but not quite so far-reaching therapeutic gains can be made within 
a shorter period of time. Improved self-esteem, mood, sense of 
reality, initiative, productivity, and creativity can be achieved, de- 
spite the fact that the schizoid individual remains essentially a sol- 
itary soul. The person may feel less defective, less inhuman, less 
unreal, less isolated, and less lonely without being particularly in- 
timate with anyone other than the therapist. 

Storr (1988) has suggested that creative solitude has been much 
undervalued in terms of a mental health maturity ethic that posits 
that the capacity for interpersonal intimacy represents the greatest 
good. Storr described the lives of many creative, productive people 
who had interesting and worthwhile existences despite the fact that 
they were more emotionally invested in their lifes work than in 
relationships with other people. Thus, it is questionable that the 
development of a capacity for genuine attachment should be the 
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goal of treatment for every schizoid patient. Though the schizoid 
person may not be averse to such a goal, the development of great- 
er self-acceptance in living a solitary existence is often a more readi- 
ly obtainable goal that is not incompatible with remaining open to 
the possibility of future attachment. Nevertheless, it appears crucial 
to the actualization of the schizoid’s identity theme to feel that if 
need be one could live a fulfilling and meaningful existence as a 
solitary and self-sufficient person. 

Schizoid individuals tend to enter treatment when they begin to 
experience their normopathic public self-presentation as transparent 
and feel as though the private sense of inferiority, strangeness, and 
defectiveness is shamefully exposed. Rejection in a relationship or 
long-term isolation may be the precipitant that triggers the intol- 
erable sense of abnormality with concurrent feelings of derealization 
and depersonalization. At an intellectual level, schizoid patients are 
well aware that their incapacity to relate to others is a long-standing 
problem, but at an emotional level their motivation for treatment 
is primarily to repair the damage to their self-esteem. They may 
not mind tolerating feelings of isolation and loneliness and even 
feelings of being different if they could believe that nobody else 
has noticed. 

What proves intolerable is the sense that other people can see 
through the patient’s facade and that they then recoil in revulsion 
from the alien presence revealed underneath. As in Kafka’s Meta- 
morphosis, the schizoid wants to hide from others the hideous 
transformation from normal human to abnormal and inhuman crea- 
ture. Thus, the therapist’s first line of interpretation would be to 
offer empathy for the havoc wrought upon the patient’s self-esteem 
by the failure of others to see the patient as a relatively normal, 
sensitive, considerate, and gentle sort of person. 

The initial anxiety in the transference is that the therapist will 
view the patient as inferior, inherently defective, strange, alien, and 
repulsive. If the therapist supports the schizoid’s sense of psycho- 
logical normality, the patient may relatively quickly become de- 
pendent upon the therapist as a regulator of self-esteem. After all, 
if the therapist, as a mental health authority, treats the patient with 
respect and dignity, then the patient can feel like a relatively nor- 
mal person, regardless of what others may think. 
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Dependence on the therapist's approval makes the schizoid per- 
son relatively less dependent upon and sensitive to the approval of 
others. As a consequence of the therapist’s bolstering of self-es- 
teem, symptom relief may occur fairly rapidly. Anxiety, depression, 
hypochondriasis, paranoid ideation, derealization, and depersonal- 
ization may, as if by magic, quickly disappear. The schizoid patient 
senses that symptom remission is somehow related to being in ther- 
apy and is perhaps dependent on the therapist, so there is not an 
immediate flight into health as may be the case with the narcissistic 
character, who needs to devalue the therapist. The schizoid patient 
is eager to discuss slights and injuries to self-regard with the ther- 
apist, as the therapist is perceived as assisting the patient in be- 
coming more thick-skinned. This is consistent with the realization 
of the private identity theme of becoming a comfortably detached 
spectator. The patient does not verbalize the goal of becoming a 
detached spectator, only the goal of alleviating low self-esteem. 

As the schizoid individual’s self-esteem improves, the therapist 
may be disappointed to discover that the patient fails to become 
more initiating, spontaneous, warm, or interpersonally related. As 
injuries to self-regard become less frequent, the patient may not 
know what to talk about and may claim that nothing spontaneously 
comes to mind. Intellectually, the patient acknowledges the long- 
term social isolation and a desire to change, but does not seem to 
suffer any sense of emotional deprivation. 

Once these patients feel that they need not discuss only prob- 
lems in therapy, they may enjoy coming to sessions just to listen 
to themselves think out loud in an ongoing monologue that excludes 
the therapist. The patients find the monologue quite absorbing while 
the therapist may find the monologue boring, repetitive, trivial, an- 
noying, or somnambulistic. Schizoid patients find the ambience of 
therapy a perfect cocoon. Here, finally, is a relationship in which 
it is acceptable for it to be a one-way street. The therapist must 
be an attentive, eager listener who is always interested, accepting, 
and nonjudgmental. Schizoid patients can be totally self-absorbed 
with a captive audience who is not supposed to demand or expect 
very much in terms of mutuality or reciprocity. They may enter 
“analysis interminable” as they find treatment a gratifying substitute 
for life. Their relationship with the therapist is the closest, most 
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conflict-free relationship they have ever experienced, as they con- 
tinue to avoid what seem to be the intolerable demands for and 
expectations of mutuality that arise in extra-therapeutic relation- 
ships. Their new criterion for tolerating a relationship is that the 
other must play a quasi-therapeutic role as an entirely nondemand- 
ing, noncritical, tolerant, and accepting presence. 

At some point, countertransference problems are likely to arise, 
as the therapist has difficulty containing the patient’s egocentrism, 
unrelatedness, unresponsiveness, lack of empathy, and lack of prog- 
ress in becoming a more engaging person. At a nonverbal level the 
patient subjects the therapist to the “deep freeze,” becoming un- 
comfortably understimulating for the therapist, unless the thera- 
pist’s own schizoid tendencies lead him or her to welcome the pa- 
tient’s lack of relatedness and collude with it. Yet if the therapist 
requires from the patient some minimal amount of mirroring feed- 
back that the therapist has impact and is significant to the patient 
as a person, then the therapist may become annoyed and frustrated 
with the patient in failing to receive that feedback. Annoyance and 
frustration may result in a more challenging and confrontational stance 
with the patient in an effort to get a reaction from the patient that 
will serve to meet the therapist’s need for recognition as a person. 
The patient becomes anxious as the warm holding environment is 
transformed into an intrusive, impinging environment. The patient 
feels destabilized by the loss of unconditional acceptance, guilty about 
not meeting the therapist’s expectations for emotional relatedness, 
and angry that the therapist is pressuring the patient to be more 
responsive. 

The patient defends against these conflicts by becoming more 
withdrawn. An adversarial power struggle may ensue as the ther- 
apist tries to break through the patient’s psychological impenetra- 
bility and the patient becomes more impenetrable in defense against 
violation of the privacy of the self. The therapist may begin to feel 
guilty in having made the patient feel guilty about being unre- 
sponsive and ashamed about being emotionally defective in being 
unable to be as responsive as the therapist would like. 

As with the narcissistic personality, the therapist reaches what 
Rosenfeld has described as a “stone wall” (1964: 332). Such psy- 
chological impenetrability seems as though it were an insurmount- 
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able resistance to further therapeutic progress. It is at this point 
that the sort of timeless patience that Guntrip (1969) advocated 
must be summoned in order to tolerate the extremely slow rate 
of change required for the patient to gradually dethaw some fro- 
zen center of warmth, vitality, aliveness, and spontaneous related- 
ness. 

The following clinical example illustrates the schizoid individual's 
high tolerance for unrelatedness in long-term relationships. The pa- 
tient was a sixty-year-old research scientist whose husband had died 
several years before: 


PT: I've been okay but today I woke up very nervous. I had a dream 
that I was in bed with my husband. He was saying, “You never 
try to stimulate me by touching my torso.” He was complaining. 
I thought, I could complain too but I don’t... . The dream was 
very vivid. And I could see my husband's torso, so vividly. He 
was chiding me. He did that sometimes. But at times when I 
was interested in intercourse, he'd almost make fun of me. He'd 
say, “You're very clingy.” . . . I felt it was hardly fair for him to 
criticize me. I don’t think he did a very good job of foreplay 
with me. Not that I would ever say that to him. 

TH: I think that although in many respects you had a very close 
bond with your husband, there is a way in which the two of you 
were strangers. In the dream he was complaining that you didn’t 
touch him, and your silent complaint was that he didn’t touch 
you either. I think that in a sexual and intimately personal way, 
the two of you stayed very distant from each other. 

PT: After he died, I found a picture of him among his papers. A 
picture of him with no clothes on—he was about thirty years old 
at the time; it was during our marriage—and his body was all 
oiled. I thought, what is this? He was a shy man, although he 
was narcissistic, I suppose. But I thought, this is the kind of 
photograph a homosexual man would have taken ... He never 
showed it to me. He hadn't taken it for me. I really don’t know 
what to make of it. 

TH: I think there was a way in which anything that was emotion- 
ally laden went underground in your marriage. So you're left 
with an uncomfortable sense that you and Ed [husband] didn’t 
fully know each other, that he perhaps had a secret sex life 
that he never shared with you and you never wanted to know 
about. 
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To overemphasize the patient’s lack of relatedness may be to des- 
tabilize the core identity theme of becoming a self-sufficient de- 
tached spectator. The patient recognizes that the therapist does not 
support this goal and views it as pathological, a defensive retreat 
against fears of intimacy. At an intellectual level, the patient may 
completely agree with the therapist’s assessment. Yet at an emo- 
tional level, to become one’s “real” self is to actualize the self-suf- 
ficient identity theme. With the schizoid patient, unconscious dy- 
namics can be easily interpreted, for the patient may be an intel- 
lectually curious person who may find herself a fascinating case study. 
Yet insight remains intellectualized and the patient remains de- 
tached. Examination of the past may not reveal any salient, emo- 
tionally charged traumatic events, only an underwhelming, under- 
stimulating, boring, deadening, and unimaginative childhood in which 
nothing of emotional significance ever seemed to have happened. 

Some schizoid patients may have a vivid dream and fantasy life 
replete with archaic psychosexual imagery, yet dream analysis can 
become simply one more fascinating intellectual exercise. Schizoids 
may become quite absorbed in the archaeological construction of 
the past because it reinforces their need to establish their own in- 
ner lives, fantasies, dreams, and memories as infinitely more in- 
teresting than contemporary external reality. The analysis of one’s 
own self becomes a sort of private religion that offers more grati- 
fication than anything else life may have to offer. Analysis becomes 
a way of life that supports the sense of self-sufficiency. The patient 
may invite the therapist to participate in the transitional area of 
experience through the use of irony, usually ironic understatement. 
If the therapist grasps the irony and responds in kind, then the 
patient may engage the therapist as an imaginative participant in 
the theater of the absurd. The patient becomes a storyteller who 
brings in vignettes from everyday living that illustrate the absurdity 
of life, hoping to amuse the therapist with the irony of it all. The 
schizoid patient may begin to feel that therapeutic treatment is an 
exercise in absurdity if there is little tangible evidence of progress 
over an extended period of time. 

Given the patient’s tendencies to intellectualize in response to 
tactful defense analysis, to become destabilized and avoidant in re- 
sponse to confrontational defense analysis, and to retreat into a 
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comfortable cocoon in response to an accepting holding environ- 
ment, the therapist is left with few technical options other than to 
undertake a long-term supportive treatment of an unrelated patient 
in the hopes that the patient will gradually become more engaged 
over time with patience and empathy. A possible danger of long- 
term treatment is that if the patient accepts treatment as a substi- 
tute for life, the patient may remain more socially isolated than 
would be the case if he or she had to rely solely on spouse, friends, 
or colleagues for social support, and the patient may passively allow 
many opportunities for involvement to pass by. 

With advancing age, the schizoid patient may become somewhat 
depressed in realizing how many opportunities have been lost and 
noting the declining options the future affords. Yet the schizoid pa- 
tient may almost be relieved that it is too late to change, for then 
the burden of being expected to change is lifted. On the other hand, 
if the therapist believes that achieving interpersonal relatedness is 
not the necessary goal of treatment and that a relatively solitary 
existence preoccupied by inward pursuits is a worthwhile life, then 
treatment could be seen as largely successful if it facilitates the 
achievement of a stable sense of self-esteem and a secure sense of 
reality. 


14 


Antisocial Character Structure 


Antisocial characters have traditionally been understood as persons 
who are overtly exploitative and domineering while covertly de- 
pendent and helpless. Antisocial persons are often thought of as 
juvenile delinquents or adult criminals, though many people who 
have never been in trouble with the law demonstrate an essentially 
exploitative orientation, within legal limits. Antisocial characters are 
self-centered opportunists who are looking to take advantage of a 
situation for personal gain. 

Antisocial individuals have a blatant disregard for and a lack of 
concern for the negative impact which opportunistic conduct may 
have on others. They often believe that people get what they de- 
serve. If someone is victimized by the exploiting tactics of the an- 
tisocial person, the antisocial person contends that the other person 
was asking for it. Thus, antisocial characters have been seen as lack- 
ing a conscience. 
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Defiant of the rules of society, believing in the hypocrisy of ac- 
cepted moral standards, and lacking in empathy for others, the an- 
tisocial character is an extremely competitive person who disregards 
the rules of fair play. The guiding philosophy is “might makes right.” 
This belief results in respect for the powerful and contempt for the 
weak. The antisocial person construes stealing from others as simply 
a form of competition for material possessions in which there will 
always be winners and losers. Since gratifying greedy desires is the 
meaning and purpose of life, the pursuit of material gratification 
supersedes any social concern for others. 

The antisocial character has been characterized as an impulsive 
personality. Impulse control, frustration tolerance, anxiety toler- 
ance, ability to delay gratification, capacity to anticipate long-term 
consequences of one’s behavior, and the ability to develop and ex- 
ecute long-term plans are deficient in antisocial individuals. In con- 
trast to these deficits, such individuals are often adept at sizing up 
an immediate situation and seizing an opportunity in a clever and 
deft manner. 

Antisocial individuals vary considerably in how successful they 
are in formulating and executing opportunistic schemes. Antisocial 
individuals with low intelligence tend to fail in their endeavors. Yet 
even individuals with high intelligence often make major errors in 
judgment, errors presumably due to dynamic reasons such as gran- 
diosity or an unconscious need for punishment. Antisocial individ- 
uals tend to have short attention spans and act on whim, which 
may be indicative of an underlying cognitive deficit. Affectively, an- 
tisocial characters tend to be excitement seekers who readily feel 
understimulated and become bored and irritable. They anger easily, 
readily becoming verbally abusive if not physically intimidating. 
Substance abuse and aggression-infused sexual conduct are not un- 
common symptoms associated with antisocial character disorder. 

The antisocial person has many acquaintances but few friends. 
Temporary alliances of convenience may be formed with others for 
the joint execution of opportunistic schemes that cannot be carried 
out alone. Such alliances are readily broken once there is no ma- 
terial gain to be gotten from the maintenance of such a relationship. 
Former allies become enemies if competing for the same object of 
desire, or become future victims if in possession of something worth 
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stealing. In love relations, the lover is treated as a possession. Be 
it a prized possession or a poorly valued possession, the other is 
seen as an object of use without regard for the other's feelings. 
Whereas a prized possession may be treated with admiration and 
exhibited, a devalued possession is likely to be treated with con- 
tempt and be abused. 

The antisocial person feels elated, excited, and powerful when suc- 
cessfully competitive and enraged when defeated. Rage over com- 
petitive defeats may harden into a cold, callous, and impersonal 
attitude. There is an intolerance and avoidance of the depressive 
affect stimulated by competitive defeats, often by escape into sub- 
stance abuse. The interpersonal impact of ruthlessly opportunistic 
behavior is somewhat different depending upon whether one is a 
victim of it or a witness to it. To be a victim of ruthless opportun- 
ism is to feel raped and violated, being left with a sense of impotent 
rage. To be a witness of ruthless opportunism tends to evoke moral 
condemnation and a desire to see the person punished; yet to be 
a witness may also evoke unconscious envy and admiration if the 
antisocial individual was able to succeed without penalty. 

The antisocial person is not oblivious to this interpersonal im- 
pact, but does not care. The assumption is that it is a dog-eat-dog 
world. One would be a fool not to assume that one’s competitors 
are intrinsically hostile and vindictive. One’s victims can be dis- 
missed, for they are competitive losers. Yet in a world in which love, 
tenderness, warmth, compassion, and altruism seem unreal and hypo- 
critical, there is a tendency to become a cynic, for whom the world 
is bleak, empty, and meaningless place in which life has little value. 
When the antisocial person feels on the verge of competitive defeat, 
paranoid ideation and persecutory anxiety may predominate. Though 
the antisocial person treats others as rivals, there is a desire for recog- 
nition of and admiration for competitive victories. There is envy of 
successful people and a desire to spoil their success and steal their 
possession. In a world of “haves” and “have nots,” the antisocial per- 
son is determined to be one of the “haves” and is inclined to de- 
stroy any person who proves an obstacle to achieving this life goal. 

In Freudian theory, the orally deprived and frustrated individual 
might resort to stealing as a means of gratifying oral dependent de- 
sires. To be orally deprived is a narcissistic injury. Oral gratification 
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seems an entitlement, a part of one’s birthright, so that oral frus- 
turation is therefore a grievous injustice. To steal in order to re- 
claim what is one’s rightful due is only fair. Those who “have” de- 
serve to be stolen from since they are unfairly withholding vital 
supplies just to sadistically tease and torment the orally deprived 
individual. Thus, stealing is not actually stealing, but a moral act 
in reclaiming one’s just deserts from unfairly withholding others. 
Despite this elaborate justification of greed and envy, the antisocial 
person may not be without some unconscious sense of guilt. Freud 
(1916), noting how often criminals are caught because of easily 
avoidable errors they have made, hypothesized that perhaps such 
errors were no accident but represented an unconscious desire to 
be caught, prosecuted, and punished. Though the antisocial person 
has no conscious awareness of a guilty conscience and vehemently 
protests being caught, perhaps unconscious guilt over stealing what 
belongs to others—be it an oedipal sex object or oral supplies—is 
expiated in getting caught. 

Though the antisocial person may be especially conflicted be- 
tween ruthless opportunism and guilt-driven fears of retaliation for 
such ruthlessness, such a conflict is by no means unique to the 
antisocial individual but is more or less a universal human conflict. 
Everyone is conflicted between the desire to be selfishly self-serv- 
ing and guilt over a failure to be sufficiently concerned about the 
consequences of one’s selfishness. Whereas most people achieve some 
intermediate compromise between these two trends, the antisocial 
person manages to justify remaining almost entirely self-serving on 
the basis of having an ever-ready rationalization that exculpates guilt 
and accountability. The basic rationalization for exploiting others is 
along the lines of: “I am not to blame for ruthlessly exploiting oth- 
ers for I am simply reclaiming what is my entitled due and has 
been unfairly denied me.” 

Though antisocial characters do tend to be masters at the art of 
rationalization and may at times successfully befuddle their accusers 
in their attempt to evade moral accountability for their acts, the 
deployment of rationalization as a defense against unconscious guilt 
is a more or less universal mechanism of defense. Everyone deploys 
rationalization when confronted with responsibility for the conse- 
quences of conduct of which one would prefer to be relieved of 
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accountability. Hysterics rationalize sexual acting out in accusing the 
other of being seductive. Obsessive-complusives rationalize passive- 
aggressive defiance in accusing others of imposing unfair rules. 
Schizoids rationalize being cold and uncaring in accusing others of 
being rejecting and unaccepting. All character types are adept at 
rationalizing covert hostility toward others as a defense against the 
realization of unconscious guilt. 

What is unique to the antisocial character is the overarching 
strategy of defense through which one will remain top dog in a dog- 
eat-dog world, no matter who gets hurt in the process. The only 
position of safety in which one is free from potential danger is to 
insure that one is always a competitive winner. If in being a com- 
petitive winner one leaves a trail of defeated losers behind, so be 
it. The antisocial person is not simply frightened of the humiliation 
of competitive defeat, but hopes in being a winner to avoid other 
dangers as well. Winners are entitled to be indulged, pampered, 
and spoiled and need not fear abandonment, loss, or deprivation. 
Winners are never enslaved in subordinate positions, but get to be 
the slavemasters themselves. The antisocial person seeks competi- 
tive victory not only to prove the superiority of the self but to ac- 
quire the grand lifestyle to which winners are entitled. A winner 
would seem to be invulnerable to all the dangers and disappoint- 
ments that life has to offer. 

The temperamental substrate of the antisocial character has been 
much debated. Are potential antisocial characters especially aggres- 
sive as children, or do they have more learning disabilities than 
other children? In terms of adaptive potential, future antisocial 
characters would seem to be inherently vigorous, action-oriented, 
dynamic, and clever individuals. Growing up in family environ- 
ments in which they may be subject to considerable abuse and ne- 
glect, raised without limits or discipline, and perhaps alternately 
mistreated and spoiled, such individuals develop a sense of entitle- 
ment to special treatment, which is fueled by considerable frus- 
trated rage. 

Extreme neglect, deprivation, and abuse stimulates a sense of 
entitlement as recompense for prior suffering and humiliation. Being 
raised without limits or discipline intensifies the sense of entitle- 
ment that one is beyond the rules and can get away with anything. 
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Challenged entitlement is likely to be defied with an intensification 
of competitive and rivalrous attitudes in order to reinstate one’s ex- 
alted status. The parents’ lack of a firm and fair moral code of their 
own is reflected in their abdication of being attentive, consistent, 
and reliable parental authorities. In a world in which authority's 
only claim to respect is its superior power and capacity to inflict 
arbitrary punishment, the child identifies with the philosophy that 
“might makes right,” initiating a career as an antisocial person de- 
termined to be one of the bullies rather than one of the bullied. 
The private identity theme that develops is essentially that of the 
successful bully. The antisocial person bases self-esteem on the ca- 
pacity to become top dog in a dog-eat-dog world. To be the most 
clever, calculating, deft, decisive, fearless, daring, facile, and ruth- 
less opportunist is a source of a sense of excitement, power, and 
invincibility. To remorselessly defeat competitors, destroy enemies, 
and ridicule losers while indulging in the spoils of victory is seen 
as a sign of one’s success as a person. Whatever is incompatible 
with such an identity theme must be repudiated. Therefore any- 
thing that is not strong, fearless, and impervious to moral injunc- 
tions is disavowed. Weakness, dependency, inadequacy, and guilt 
are disowned, whereas rage, sadism, hatred, and aggressiveness are 
pridefully asserted as evidence that one is above and beyond the 
rule of moral law. Moral strictures are treated as boundaries within 
which cowards live but which must be transgressed to prove that 
one is a fearless conquistador in the face of punitive authority. 


The Public Sense of Self 


Antisocial characters view their public self-presentation as a tool 
through which to further their private opportunistic aims. The pub- 
lic self-presentation is essentially a vehicle of manipulation, decep- 
tion, and perhaps intimidation. The antisocial person has often been 
thought of as a “con man.” As a “con man,” the antisocial person 
must become expert at image management and “spin control.” 
Deutsch’s (1942) “as if’ personality and Fromm’s (1947) “marketing” 
personality capture that element of someone who in a chameleon- 
like way molds his public facade opportunistically to sell himself to 
a gullible audience. There is no investment in the self-presentation 
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as a reflection of personal values, but rather only in its effectiveness 
as a means to an end. 

The hope is to present the self as charming, charismatic, inspir- 
ing, convincing, enticing, strong, and confident. The underlying 
cynical intent is to seduce and disarm others so that they will be 
malleable to manipulation and exploitation. Portraying the self as 
narcissistically self-sufficient and fulfilled is a manner of implicitly 
promising that others can partake in the antisocial person’s apparent 
omnipotence if they will only place their faith in the antisocial per- 
son's infallible judgment. Playing on their suggestibility and gulli- 
bility, the antisocial person is able to get others to relax their crit- 
ical faculties, allowing him to take unfair advantage when their guard 
is down. He then betrays the trust others have mistakenly placed 
in him by exploiting them. 

By the time others realize that they have been fooled, it is too 
late to do anything. They feel betrayed, yet foolish for having been 
so stupid as to have been duped. After all, when it comes to sales, 
“let the buyer beware.” 

The antisocial person hopes to become adept at relieving others 
of their wariness. Many are able to see through his con game. To 
such discerning individuals the antisocial person may seem glib, in- 
sincere, shallow, untrustworthy, sleazy, and perhaps a bit danger- 
ous. When he senses that others can see through his con, he may 
respond menacingly in suggesting that they better not blow his cov- 
er if they know what’s good for them. 

When others cannot be exploited through seduction, they may 
be bullied through intimidation. Another public facade antisocial in- 
dividuals cultivate is that of the bullying terrorist. Intimidating oth- 
ers with the threat of violence serves to frighten them into sub- 
mitting to whatever the antisocial person wants. The threat of vi- 
olence is no bluff, for the antisocial person is predisposed to violence 
when intimidation alone proves insufficient. The antisocial person 
recognizes that especially in competing with other antisocial indi- 
viduals, the meaner and crueler one appears, the more respect one 
will receive from one’s adversaries. The appearance of heartless- 
ness, of pleasure in cruelty, and of fearlessness in the face of violent 
opposition is the facade that the antisocial person believes must be 
cultivated in order to be a winner. 
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The antisocial person’s menacing facade is fear-inspiring yet pro- 
vocative. It is a challenge to others to defend themselves and prove 
their power and strength by seeing if they have the nerve to stand 
up to a bully. The bully dares the other to fight back, implying 
that if the other fails to fight back it is a humiliating act of cow- 
ardice worthy only of sneering contempt. The bully is constantly 
provoking a humiliated fury and an impotent rage in others. Sooner 
or later, others fight back and attempt to get revenge for all of the 
abuses that had been passively suffered in the past. 

As a consequence, the antisocial person is continually embroiled 
in adversarial struggles with others who are attempting to even the 
score. He carries around a grudge toward all those who have ever 
obtained the upper hand over him. Revenge is plotted against all 
those who dared to challenge him and, in the end, the revenge 
fantasy must be successfully executed in order to preserve his sta- 
tus. Thus, the antisocial person creates an interpersonal world that 
is a never-ending cycle of retribution and revenge. 


The Private Sense of Self 


Privately, the antisocial person views the world as a dangerous place 
full of ruthless opportunists just like himself. The insiders who have 
made it are envied but respected. They have power and must be 
approached cautiously. One’s so-called allies can never be trusted 
too much, since they are also one’s competitors who would not hes- 
itate to betray an alliance if it were to their personal advantage. 
Losers are “suckers” to be manipulated and exploited at whim but 
who nevertheless must be kept in place lest they should rebel against 
their degraded status. 

As a consequence of having to keep up with one’s competitors, 
having to avoid retaliation and revenge from one’s victims, and hav- 
ing to be on guard for betrayal by one’s allies, the antisocial per- 
son must maintain an alert watchfulness. Like a carnivore on the 
prowl, the antisocial person must maintain a preparedness for mor- 
tal combat. The antisocial person cannot relax but must maintain 
a heightened state of arousal, a sort of “hair-trigger” responsi- 


vity. 
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For this reason, antisocial persons are often seen as time bombs 
waiting to explode. Be it the angry, driven, ruthlessly ambitious 
businesswoman or the street tough on the prowl, there is a sense 
of latent explosiveness once a certain boundary has been crossed. 
The sense of tense anticipation, of waiting for something momen- 
tous to happen, of walking a tightrope, of danger in making one 
wrong move, of being on guard against a surprise attack, and of 
having no one to trust or turn to except oneself can seem like a 
virtually overwhelming experience for the antisocial person. There 
is a feeling of living on the edge where things could go out of con- 
trol at any moment, thrusting one into a confusing and chaotic bat- 
tleground. The anxious anticipation of losing control and being 
helpless can feel like being driven crazy. 

The antisocial person hides this intolerable sense of tense antic- 
ipation from others for fear that others would sense a weakness that 
could be exploited. Engaged in a constant psychological warfare with 
rivals, he cannot let the strain be exposed. The antisocial person 
becomes fearful that the strain will eventually be draining, deplet- 
ing, and exhausting, and that once he runs out of energy he will 
be defenseless. It is when one collapses from exhaustion that others 
descend for the kill in a feeding frenzy. Thus, any loss of power and 
resolve must be hidden from others. There is a sense of constantly 
having to revitalize oneself, of having to pump oneself up, of having 
to force oneself to remain poised for self-defense and attack, and of 
having to make an unending effort to keep up the effort. 


A man in his early thirties who had been a petty thief and a 
drug addict reported his experience of his inner struggle: “It’s 
like I'm going into the ring to fight for my life. I'm fighting 
the champion who is better than me. He’s punching me. I fall 
down bleeding. I swing back. He kicks me when I’m on the 
ground. I’m still swinging. I fight till death. I separate myself, 
leave my physical body, and go into the spiritual world. I’m 
a ghost. My spirit won. Victory in defeat. If it weren't for you 
and Carl [his best friend], I'd get drugs. I just need somebody 
to listen to me” (Josephs 1988a: 142). 


The patient would rather go down fighting than give in, stubbornly 
refusing to ever admit defeat and dishonor. 
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Split off and dissociated from the tensely anticipating sense of 
self is a relaxed, carefree, and inflated sense of self. For the anti- 
social person, the thrill of victory is intoxicating, like floating on 
air. There is a sense of power, invincibility, and superiority. There 
is a sense that one can do no wrong and can get away with any- 
thing. The sense of being a complete success is not associated with 
any sense of generosity toward others, for it is a vindictive triumph. 
The pleasure in success is the pleasure in superiority to others who 
are now seen as defeated and humiliated losers. The antisocial per- 
son takes pleasure in rubbing it in. Being all powerful gives one 
the freedom to indulge one’s lust for cruelty. Pleasure in success 
is more or less pleasure in observing the humiliation and suffering 
of inferior others. Success seems a vindication of a ruthless and 
heartless mode of operation. 

The grandiose state is also a thrill-seeking, excitement-seeking, 
and risk-taking state of mind. To test the invincibility of the self, 
there is a desire to take a gamble or do something daring. The 
inflated state of mind needs to be continually pumped up by stim- 
ulus-seeking conduct. The “high” gained by alcohol and substance 
abuse contributes to the intensity of the grandiose state of mind. 

In these states of mind the antisocial person may be reckless and 
act in poor judgment. He knows that to take risks is potentially 
self-defeating, but there is a sense of defiance in attempting to beat 
the odds. For the gambler to succeed at something that is against 
all odds constitutes proof of one’s invincibility if not indestructibil- 
ity. There may be a sense of not only being a triumphant warrior 
but almost superhuman, a supreme being who is indestructible if 
not immortal. There is a preference to go down fighting in a blaze 
of glory if need be rather than to give in or admit defeat. Even 
though the body may remain perishable, the nerves of steel and 
will of iron remain omnipotent. Thus the antisocial person enters 
the transitional area of experience through risky, daredevil, reck- 
less, and death-defying activities. The antisocial person dares others 
to participate in such dangerous games so as to be able to share 
the thrill. To have survived such an escapade together and live to 
tell the tale allows for the imaginative elaboration of a legend of 
which the antisocial person is the hero. 
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The patient described above gave this description of the thrill of 
robbery: 


PT: My lazy, daisy childhood. I thought I was the best cool dude, 
smoking and stealing money. It was my turf. I was king of the 
playground, king of the kids, leader of the pack, ace boom ca- 
doom, the main kazane, the master, el superior, the supreme 
being, the boss . . . In front of the judge when I was 13, I acted 
scared, innocent, like a little baby. I got home, nobody said a 
word. The next day I did a B&E and got $ 150. I ripped off 
that motherfucker. I don’t know why I call evervbody I ripped 
off a motherfucker. I guess I’m rubbing it in. I was king of the 
motherfuckers. 

TH: You seem to feel most alive when you're king of the mother- 
fuckers. 

PT: Put a gun in my hand and say, “Give it up, motherfucker.” 
(Josephs 1988a: 140-141) 


The sense of being a triumphant bully is often hidden from oth- 
ers for fear that others might think one is blinded by success. There 
is some awareness that if one gets too sure of oneself there can be 
a fatal loss of judgment. Thus it may be an exposure of vulnerability 
if the enemy were to discern that one had become overly confident. 
The temptation to gloat in public must not be given in to lightly, 
for it is just when one is gloating over a vindictive triumph that 
one is a vulnerable to being caught off guard and taken by surprise. 
It is for this reason that the sense of vindictive. triumph is split off 
and dissociated from the state of tense anticipation. From within 
the state of tense anticipation it seems foolhardy and immature to 
get too cocky for one’s own good. Yet from the state of vindictive 
triumph, it seems like being a scared sissy to worry about retalia- 
tion in the midst of a victory celebration. Thus the state of tense 
anticipation and the state of vindictive triumph prove to be two 
incompatible states of mind. To grow as a person, the antisocial 
character must assimilate disillusionment with the sense of self as 
the triumphant bully. Only in acknowledging weakness, limitation, 
and vulnerability can the antisocial person become humanized and 
begin to have empathy for others who previously had been victim- 
ized. 
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The Unconscious Sense of Self 


Unconsciously, the antisocial person experiences a sense of impo- 
tence, helplessness, and powerlessness. There is a sense of incom- 
petence to function in the world and a sense of being an invalid 
completely dependent upon others. There is a sense of being over- 
whelmed by life and being incapable of soothing or reassuring one- 
self. There is a sense of urgency and desperation to escape this 
intolerable sense of helplessness. There is a feeling of being totally 
dependent on external sources of support to regain any sense of 
security. This creates an addictive sense of self, a sort of desperate 
and ruthless neediness in which alleviating oneself of the experi- 
ence of powerlessness becomes a compulsive, driven need that seems 
beyond volitional control. 

This state of helplessness creates high anxiety in two respects. If 
one is helpless, one is also defenseless in the face of one’s com- 
petitors and enemies. Like a sick or wounded animal, one is easy 
prey for a predator on the prowl. In addition, if one is helpless 
there is high anxiety in relation to losing the sources of emotional 
support. That is why substance abuse is so often indulged in by the 
antisocial person, for it provides a soothing object of dependence 
that is under one’s complete control. It affords immediate gratifi- 
cation so that one need not endure any intolerable states of ten- 
sion. 

The sense of helplessness and resourceless dependence is re- 
pudiated since it proves in polar opposition to the invincible, in- 
vulnerable identity theme. If one is “king of the motherfuckers,” 
one cannot be a pathetic invalid to be treated with contempt if not 
abuse. There is denial of the weak, helpless, and dependent aspect 
of the self and rage whenever that denial is challenged. The un- 
conscious dependence returns in disguised form in the antisocial 
person’s attempt to enslave and control the objects upon which he 
is dependent. The antisocial person lives a rather dependent exis- 
tence—depending upon other people’s hard-earned money (which 
has been unfairly acquired), depending upon substance abuse for 
mood management, and depending upon others who have been 
conned or bullied into submission so that they will indulge and ca- 
ter to his whims. Despite all this dependency, at a conscious level 
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there is a sense of being a rather entitled independent person and 
a sense of indignation if anyone were to imply otherwise. When 
this life support system is disturbed, the antisocial person becomes 
enraged and resorts to the usual con games and bullying to rein- 
stitute and regain control of the support system. 

Split off from the unconscious sense of helplessness and depen- 
dence is an unconscious sense of murderous rage. Though the an- 
tisocial person is in many respects conscious of the killer instinct 
and even takes pride in the willingness to contemplate murder as 
an act of revenge or even of convenience, such murderousness is 
rationalized. The rationalization is along the lines that in a loveless 
world in which only the fit survive, only a fool would live by any 
code of civilized morality. 

Yet unconsciously a belief survives in the possibility of human 
love, caring, consideration, and concern. To believe in love re- 
quires that one live by a moral code, for to hurt the one you love 
or the one who loves you is a tragic and horrible deed. Uncon- 
sciously the antisocial person would even like to kill his or her own 
mother, but the perception of the matricidal impulse is unaccept- 
able to conscious awareness. Alongside of the antisocial person’s 
pridefully proclaimed ruthlessness and love of violence, there is a 
refusal to recognize that perhaps human love and caring is a gen- 
uine thing and that one would have to be some sort of monster to 
destroy the only good thing in the world. Unconsciously, the an- 
tisocial person is consumed by a murderous rage in feeling neglect- 
ed, deprived, and abused by those who should be caring and con- 
siderate. Yet there is a punitive sense that this destructive urge is 
a bad thing reflective of one’s basic unlovability. 

Unconsciously the antisocial person experiences the self as some 
hideous, ugly, horrible monster that not even a mother could love. 
There is a sense that—like beauty and the beast or the princess 
and the frog—if only someone could love a monster, a real human 
being would emerge from within. Yet when the monster is rebuffed 
in love, it then behaves monstrously in going on a spree of de- 
struction. At some level it does not matter if one lives or dies. In 
a loveless world in which one is a hideous monster, what reason 
can there be to go on living? One might just as well be put out of 
one’s misery. 
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The monstrous sense of self is incompatible with the privately 
maintained identity theme. According to the identity theme, one is 
simply being ruthlessly competitive just like everyone else, so who 
can blame one for beating the competition? Yet to be a monster is 
not to be like everyone else but to be grotesquely inhuman. Whereas 
others can love, monsters only hate; whereas others can be altruis- 
tic, monsters are only selfish; and whereas others are productive, 
monsters are only destructive. To realize that one is not an admi- 
rable and invincible “king of the motherfuckers” but a despicable 
and inhuman monster would mean that one did not even deserve 
to go on living. 

The unconscious monstrousness returns from repression in the 
antisocial person’s propensity for gratuitous cruelty and violence. 
The unconscious sense of guilt returns from repression in the fear 
of retaliation, retribution, and revenge from all those whom the an- 
tisocial person has ever victimized. The antisocial person spends a 
lifetime in evasion of retribution. The enjoyment of the spoils of 
war is spoiled because of the ever-present fear of retaliation and 
retribution. Ever anxiously waiting for the day of judgement, the 
antisocial person may unconsciously attempt to speed it up by tak- 
ing needless risks and being especially provocative. It is as if the 
antisocial person dares the world to retaliate, half hoping that re- 
tribution will be swift so that he is finally put out of his misery. 

An unconscious split is maintained between the monstrous aspect 
of the self and the helpless dependent aspect of the self, though 
the two aspects are interrelated. The monstrous, murderous rage 
derives from feeling helpless, neglected, and abused; yet the help- 
less aspect of the self is disavowed in becoming a monster, for a 
monster is all-powerful and needs no one. A monster takes by force 
and need not wait to be given to. Thus, to be a monster means 
one is not a helpless, needy individual. The sense of helplessness 
is in part derived from the sense of helplessness in the face of one’s 
own guilty conscience, which demands the most severe punish- 
ment. The antisocial person at bottom is relentlessly and remorse- 
fully hunted down by his or her own guilt. One can run but one 
cannot hide from one’s own conscience. Despite the fact that at a 
conscious level the antisocial person has the hubris to proclaim him- 
self or herself as being beyond moral constraint, at an unconscious 
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level there is a sense of complete powerlessness in the face of one’s 
irredeemable inhumanity. To be hunted down and killed is the in- 
evitable fate, which is simply a matter of time. 


The antisocial patient previously described reported numerous 
death-defying incidents over the course of treatment, which 
he recounted as daredevil exploits he luckily survived to tell 
the tale. Once, in attempting to make a drug deal in a dan- 
gerous neighborhood, he was slashed with a knife across his 
chest and almost died from loss of blood. He was fond of ex- 
hibiting the scar. Once, in a psychotic state, he climbed up 
the side of a building on the grounds of the hospital where 
he was an inpatient and fell to the ground from two stories 
high. He broke his wrist and required quite a number of stitches 
to close a head wound. When the therapist suggested that per- 
haps he was bent on self-destruction, the patient replied that 
he enjoyed living dangerously. 

During a psychotic episode in group therapy, the patient 
took off his belt quite exhibitionistically as though he was going 
to strip in the group but instead he gave the belt to a group 
member and walked out of the room. When several days later 
he returned in a more lucid state of mind, he admitted that 
he had been contemplating hanging himself in his room with 
his belt and had been frightened that he might have acted on 
that impulse. Nevertheless, he gloated over everyone’s shock 
and surprise when they thought that he was going to strip 
naked in the group. 

At another point he cut his wrist with a razor and then 
paraded around the ward with blood dripping down his arm 
until the attendants noticed. He claimed that he was just an- 
gry and wanted attention but was not actually suicidal. Every 
reckless, self-destructive, and potentially suicidal act he en- 
gaged in, he would cloak in an air of defiance, cockiness, and 
vindictive triumph, never willing to acknowledge that perhaps 
he hated himself and was bent upon damaging himself. When 
the therapist first started working with this patient, the patient 
claimed that he had never been depressed a day in his life 
and that he found it incomprehensible that other patients could 
be so immobilized by depression. Thus, although derivatives 
of unconscious self-hatred and self-destructiveness may have 
seemed self-evident to the therapist, the patient nevertheless 
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remained true to his cocky, daredevil, defiant identity theme 
regardless of the accumulating evidence of an unconscious death 
wish. (See figure 19.) 


Clinical Implications 


The prognosis for antisocial characters is usually considered to be 
poor. Certainly when speaking of the hardened criminal, that prog- 
nosis appears to be accurate. Nevertheless, there do seem to be 
many noncriminal individuals, whose basic orientation is opportun- 
istic and exploitative, who may be somewhat more open to change. 

Antisocial conduct appears to be exacerbated and in some in- 
stances created by alcohol and substance abuse. Some individuals 
who may not exhibit any antisocial trends at all when sober may 
become antisocial during an intoxicated state or to sustain an ad- 
diction. Thus, recovery from substance abuse tends to be associated 
with a decrement of antisocial conduct and attitudes. 

Antisocial individuals rarely seek treatment of their own volition. 
Their reason for seeking treatment is usually at the behest of a 
spouse, employer, or parole officer who can no longer tolerate their 
manipulative, irresponsible, and abusive ways. Nevertheless, the 
antisocial person has an excuse for everything in order to deflect 
blame and accountability from the self. There is a willingness to be 
in treatment as a tactical maneuver to temporarily appease the com- 
plaining spouse, employer, or court. The patient is therefore not in 
treatment to work on a problem but as part of a deal from which 
the patient would like to be extricated as soon as possible. 

When confronted with the lack of motivation to be in treatment, 
the antisocial person may deny it, protesting that there is indeed 
a strong desire to get to the root of his problems with the thera- 
pist’s assistance. The first “con job” is to convince the therapist that 
he is a sincere, motivated patient with complete respect for the 
therapist’s authority. There is a recognition that it would be a tac- 
tical blunder to attempt to bully or intimidate the therapist. The 
game plan is to seduce the therapist as an ally who might be ma- 
nipulated into putting in a good word for the patient with the dis- 
gruntled spouse or employer. Marital therapy is much more likely 
to expose the patient’s bullying side, as the patient often does not 
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possess the self-restraint to remain composed in the face of the 
spouse’s complaints and criticisms, which are experienced as a pro- 
vocative challenge to the antisocial person’s dominance in the mar- 
ital relationship. In individual treatment, the antisocial patient may 
not be easily provoked, as he sees treatment as a competitive game 
not to be taken too seriously. To play along with the game and 
pretend to be a good patient is a way of making a fool of the ther- 
apist, allowing the patient to feel privately superior and in control 
of the situation. 

Oftentimes confrontational approaches have been advocated in 
working with antisocial patients. The encounter group method has 
gained wide popularity in drug rehabilitation programs and in pris- 
ons. In this setting, patients can be confronted with their denial, 
lying, deceit, manipulativeness, and exploitiveness since there is a 
control structure to fall back upon if the patient is provoked into 
losing his temper. In outpatient psychotherapy and marital treat- 
ment, the problem is not so much that the patient may become 
violent as that he or she will simply quit rather than tolerate the 
confrontation. Confrontation techniques often require a captive client 
in a controlled setting. Even in such a setting, it may be difficult 
to discern if the antisocial person is actually being honest or has 
simply learned a new con in adopting the language, manner, atti- 
tude, and philosophy of the rehabilitation program. Rehabilitation 
may be treated as simply another competitive game to be mastered. 

An option for individual psychotherapy that has often been over- 
looked derives from the antisocial person’s latent exhibitionism. 
Though the antisocial person initially approaches the therapist as a 
competitive adversary, there is a strong need to have someone to 
whom to brag about one’s vindictive triumphs. Therapists tend to 
be highly ambivalent about serving as a mirroring audience to the 
antisocial patient’s sadistic gloating. It seems like colluding in an- 
tisocial conduct to do so, so that the therapist is inclined to respond 
moralistically in trying to get the patient to feel guilty, to have em- 
pathy for those who have been victimized, and to admit to the ul- 
timately self-destructive consequences of antisocial conduct. 

The antisocial patient who senses the therapist’s reluctance to 
identify with the patient’s sadistic pleasure and the therapist’s mor- 
alistic reaction-formation will simply remain secretive about those 
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things the therapist will disapprove of, or may openly flaunt sadistic 
pleasures as a manner of shocking, defying, taunting, and provoking 
the therapist. The patient sees the therapist as a conventional, mor- 
alistic, inhibited, and naive person who doesn’t know the score. 
The patient is defiant of what is seen as the therapist’s hypocritical 
moral pomposity. The therapist may also be seen as covertly run- 
ning a con game while pretending to be a do-gooder, for it seems 
to the patient that to earn money by talking to people when it 
doesn’t do anybody any good is a form of stealing money rather 
than earning it through hard, productive work. From the patient’s 
perspective, talk is cheap, and actions speak louder than words. 

The therapist must find a manner of conveying empathy for the 
sadistic pleasures of the antisocial philosophy of life while making 
it clear that the therapist does not agree with such a philosophy or 
condone antisocial conduct. When the therapist recognizes that he 
or she cannot assume responsibility for inhibiting the patient’s an- 
tisocial conduct and in fact has little realistic control over the pa- 
tient’s behavior, it becomes easier to work interpretively without a 
fear of collusion. The fear of collusion is in part a countertransfer- 
ence fear. When the patient enters treatment completely abdicating 
responsibility for antisocial conduct, the therapist feels a moral re- 
sponsibility to fill the vacuum and control the patient. Yet to the 
degree that the therapist assumes responsibility, the more the pa- 
tient feels freed from accountability. The therapist may be fright- 
ened of his or her own unconscious envy of the patient’s freedom 
from rules and inhibitions, the very moral restraints that bind the 
therapist. 

If the therapist is able to appreciate the clever gamesmanship of 
the antisocial person’s way of life without in any manner condoning 
or sanctioning such conduct, the antisocial person may begin to treat 
the therapist as an admiring audience to whom to brag and exhibit 
his prowess and competitive finesse. Thus, a narcissistic alliance may 
be formed in which the antisocial patient begins to become depen- 
dent on the therapist for self-esteem regulation. The therapist be- 
comes a maintainer and protector of grandiose fantasies of unlimited 
power and invincibility. To appreciate the power, vitality, and vi- 
rility of the sadistic, bullying identity theme without moralistically 
attempting to deflate the patient in that regard becomes the basis 
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of some minimal level of trust in and respect for the therapist. In 
fact, to the degree that the therapist’s mirroring supports the pa- 
tient’s identity as “top dog,” the less likely the patient is to have 
to act it out concretely to prove himself. Confronting the antisocial 
patient’s grandiosity is deflating to the patient and provokes a need 
to defy and prove himself to the therapist by acting out. To mirror 
the grandiosity stabilizes self-esteem and thus diminishes the need 
to act out. 


PT: Put a gun in my hand and say, “Give it up motherfucker.” I 
could get $10 or $15 for your fan. And then there was the old 
mamaroonie. I'd rip off Mama, take 10's, 20’s from her pocket- 
book. I don’t mean that, Dr. Josephs. My mother was a good 
mother. I shouldn't talk like that. 

TH: So you'd even rip off your own mother. 

PT: A few times. That’s the way it goes. It was easy. She never 
accused me. Now I've got to get out of this hospital and live a 
clean, constructive life. I'll work and collect S.S.D. Ill make 
money the old fashioned way, earn it. No more ripping people 
off. No more king of the motherfuckers. Im not a hardened 
criminal, just a petty thief. I'm too old and I can’t afford to go 
to jail anymore. I’ve overcome it with age. I grew out of it—too 
bad. (Josephs 1988a: 141) 


In response to the patient’s bragging and anticipation that the 
therapist would be moralistic about stealing from his mother or the 
therapist, the therapist responded in a tone of mock admiration and 
irony to the effect of: “You're such a bad motherfucker; you’ve even 
got the nerve to steal from your own mother.” The patient goes on 
to caricature the moral reasons for succeeding at social rehabilita- 
tion in a tone of mock contrition and finishes by presenting himself 
as a pragmatist who enjoyed a good time while it lasted but is smart 
enough to know when the party is over. The patient chooses to 
play by the rules but would prefer to be honest about his reasons 
for so doing rather than presume any moral pretensions. 

In outpatient psychotherapy in which the patient is not in trou- 
ble with the law but in which the patient's professional or personal 
reputation may be at stake, the patient may eventually decide that 
the pragmatic thing to do is to begin to play by the rules in order 
to restore and protect his reputation. The patient invites the ther- 
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apist to enter the transitional area in attempting to enlist the ther- 
apist’s participation in the imaginative elaboration of the myth of 
the heroic outlaw. The patient constructs or reconstructs his life as 
an action/adventure movie. 

Hopefully once the legend of the patient's heroic past is securely 
enshrined, he may move on to living a more mundane existence. 
Many adolescents and young adults seem to need to mythologize 
their lives as an action/adventure movie before they can move on 
to what they imagine to be the deadly serious world of adult re- 
sponsibility that will constitute a major infringement on their per- 
sonal freedom. 

Character analysis beyond improved regulation of self-esteem, 
sublimation of grandiosity, and adaptation to conventional social re- 
straints is an exceedingly difficult task. Nevertheless, it should be 
recognized that if the antisocial person can be helped to recover 
from substance abuse or go on to live a conventional life without 
antisocial acting out, a tremendous amount has been accomplished. 
Although the rehabilitated and reconstituted antisocial person may 
live a sober, straight, relatively honest, and well-behaved existence, 
he is unlikely to become particularly empathic, sensitive, caring, or 
compassionate. The antisocial person remains basically self-centered 
and competitive, but within socially acceptable limits. 

Accessibility to depressive affect determines the extent to which 
the antisocial person can be subject to deeper character analysis. If 
the antisocial person is content to just live and let live one day at 
a time, then to attempt to go deeper may disturb a potentially sta- 
ble though constricted adjustment. If the antisocial person becomes 
depressed and experiences some distressing lack of warmth, affec- 
tion, intimacy, or closeness in life, then it may be possible to begin 
working with more unconscious levels of self-experience. 


A man in his late twenties was a recovering cocaine abuser. 
His father had been involved in organized crime and his moth- 
er was a drug addict. His father was murdered when he was 
five years old. After his father’s death his mother had a series 
of lovers, who abused the patient. The patient as a teenager 
became a drug pusher seemingly destined to live a life of crime. 
Yet somehow in young adulthood he became involved in the 
arts and was able to successfully leave his criminal existence 
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behind him. Concurrent with this shift of vocation, his per- 

sonality structure became less antisocial and more narcissistic 

in organization. 

In treatment he discussed his feelings of helplessness and 
humiliation in response to his childhood history of physical 
abuse. He hated his mother for having failed to protect him 
and wished she were dead. The patient realized that his cold- 
ness toward his girlfriend was due to both his mistrust of at- 
tachment and anger towards her as a maternal surrogate. The 
patient felt guilty about his impersonal treatment of her, re- 
alizing that his girlfriend, unlike his mother, had been loyal 
to him through hard times. He acknowledged that she de- 
served kinder treatment, though he was incapable of providing 
it. 

The problem of addressing the unconscious sense of guilt is in 
assessing the genuineness of any sense of remorse, regret, and em- 
pathy for victims that antisocial persons voice. There is a keen 
awareness of how one should feel and what one is expected to feel. 
Antisocial persons have spent a lifetime defying those who attempt- 
ed to make them feel guilty for not demonstrating a sufficiently 
contrite, humble, and repentant attitude. Given that antisocial in- 
dividuals for the most part only mend their ways under duress and 
rarely of their own spontaneous initiative, it becomes difficult to 
assess whether or not the newly formed repentant demeanor is just 
another “con” or a genuine change in attitude. It is possible that 
the reformed, reconstituted, rehabilitated, and repentant person is 
playing a role as a means of image management. 

What is curious is that some reformed individuals are exception- 
ally sensitive to being disbelieved. They may respond quite indig- 
nantly or perhaps lose their tempers if their sincerity is questioned, 
revealing a latent propensity to resolve interpersonal disputes ag- 
gressively. It can be difficult for reformed individuals to empathize 
with the fact that prior victims are unable to forgive and forget the 
past. Such reformed persons may act as though it is an injustice to 
be denied forgiveness, as though the forgiveness of one’s victims 
were an entitlement. In addition, the expectation is that no matter 
how often one had lied in the past, now that one has reformed one 
should be granted complete credibility, as though credibility were 
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an entitlement rather than a hard won trust that has passed the 
test of time. Some reformed antisocial persons may act as though 
the fact that others no longer trust them or have any faith in them 
represents an injustice being perpetrated. The understandably mis- 
trustful and unforgiving attitude of others, though on occasion an 
expression of prejudice, can then be used by antisocial persons as 
a rationalization to return to an antisocial lifestyle. 


15 


Final Overview 


Definitions of character types merely represent generalizations about 
human conduct and as such constitute formulaic models of the way 
people actually function. As mentioned previously, the concept of 
a type reflects a hypothetical ideal. To apply characterological for- 
mula individualistically, it is best to think in terms of variations on 
a theme or, better yet, variations on multiple themes. The trend 
in dynamic thinking to attempt to arrive at a core conflict, a central 
theme, or a nuclear paradigm that characterizes an individual may 
be simplistic. Individuality may reside in the perception of the overall 
gestalt and may be lost when the gestalt is reduced to its core con- 
stituents. 

Characterological formula, though stereotypic, can be useful as 
guiding organizational principles in the construction of individually 
tailored narratives. The art of therapy is in particularizing and per- 
sonalizing the theoretical formula so that the patient, as well as the 
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therapist, feels as though one is discovering a preexisting order rather 
than trying to force a square peg into a round hole. Fortunately, 
though, the therapist cannot impose narrative order on the material 
arbitrarily as it must “feel right” in evoking and resonating with the 
patient's affective experience of events. The formulation must achieve 
an “experiential fit” to be experienced as empathic (Josephs 1988b). 
Though language always filters, shapes, and informs our experience 
of affect as well as of our sense of self, there would seem to be 
some level of affective experience that is prelinguistic and therefore 
partially independent of the formative influence of language. 


Working from Surface to Depth 


Though a common metaphor for the topographical approach to the 
mind is that it is analogous to peeling the layers of an onion, al- 
lowing for the differentiation of one thin, delicate layer from an- 
other as one works from surface to depth, in practice the topo- 
graphical model tends to be employed rather crudely. I believe that 
there is a regressive tendency in clinical thinking to work with a 
two-layer approach, in which the surface layer is construed as large- 
ly a superficial defensive rationalization to be stripped away to re- 
veal the “true, genuine, and real” attitudes lying beneath the sur- 
face. 

This two-layer approach leads to a dismissive attitude toward the 
more surface layers of experiencing and an overvaluation of so-called 
deep unconscious processes. I have characterized this approach to 
the topographic model as the archeological mode of listening, in 
which latent content is the primary focus of attention; and I have 
contrasted the archeological mode of listening with the empathic 
mode of listening, which concentrates on the surface dimensions of 
the mind in focusing attention on the phenomenology of self-ex- 
perience (Joseph 1988b). Through my model of the organization of 
the self, I have tried_to illustrate what I think it means to work 
from surface to depth in a manner that is empathic (i.e., attuned 
to the phenomenology of self-experience) without being oblivious to 
unconscious content and conflict. Although it can be useful to think 
in terms of topographic metaphors, it is important to remember 
that to think in terms of “layers” does not necessarily imply a rigid 
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stratification of the layers. The boundaries between public, private, 
and unconscious levels of self-experience are to be thought of as 
fluid and shifting, a consequence of changing intrapsychic as well 
as interpersonal factors. 

In the psychoanalytic literature, the public sense of self has tend- 
ed to be construed pejoratively as a false self, as though it primarily 
reflected a defensive posture without any adaptive function in terms 
of identity formation and maintenance. The false self has sometimes 
been treated as a sort of Reichian character armor to eventually be 
penetrated and dissolved so as to allow for the emergence of a true 
inner self. A split has been created between the public/surface di- 
mension of the personality, which was construed as false, defensive, 
dissimulating, and superficial, and the private/depth dimension, which 
was construed as true, authentic, open, and honest. In the Freud- 
ian sensibility, one would have to be incredibly naive to ever take 
appearances at face value, so that the astute psychologist could al- 
ways see past surface pretensions to expose the unvarnished truth 
beneath deceptive appearances. 

The problem with the archeological mode of listening is that in 
subtly devaluing the surface dimensions of experience, the clinician 
begins to lose sight of the surface of experience. The clinician may 
become oblivious to the fact of not actually knowing how the patient 
construes the public self-presentation and may as a consequence fail 
to empathize with the distressing sense of intersubjective disjunc- 
tion that the patient experiences in discovering the incongruence 
between the patient’s self-perception and the interpersonal feed- 
back others provide. 

The therapist who is only tuned into deciphering derivatives of 
latent content, nonverbal communication, and induced counter- 
transference reactions is attending to a level of personality func- 
tioning below the public sense of self and out of the patient’s con- 
scious awareness. To interpret that deeper level as well as the pa- 
tient’s resistance to the awareness of that deeper level is experienced 
by the patient as a lack of empathy for the public sense of self. To 
simply treat the public sense of self as a surface-level resistance to 
deeper levels of experiencing is to remain oblivious to its adaptive 
function. The public sense of self reflects the patient’s adaptive ef- 
fort to fit in and be successful in the actual social world through 
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effective image management. It not only protects the private sense 
of self from being hurt or misunderstood, but it also serves to seek 
out an interpersonal milieu conducive to the actualization of the 
core identity themes reflected in the private sense of self. 

Everyone has a public sense of self and always will. The thera- 
peutic task is not so much to penetrate, eliminate, or bypass the 
public sense of self as it is to enable the public sense of self to 
execute its adaptive task successfully. A person can never be like 
a turtle without a shell—totally exposed and vulnerable, without 
protective covering. Breakdown of the public sense of self, the ex- 
perience of being like an open wound, tends to be associated with 
more severe levels of psychopathology. The public sense of self pro- 
tects one’s right of privacy, and to believe that one’s right of privacy 
has been compromised and violated is to feel denigrated. 

In the two-layer approach, in which surface resistance covers la- 
tent content, not only is the surface dimension dismissed as merely 
a false self or character armoring, but the latent content is lumped 
together rather than differentiated into any further subdivisions in 
terms of level of accessibility to awareness. I have tried to differ- 
entiate two different types of latent content that reside below the 
public sense of self. Both the private sense of self and the uncon- 
scious sense of self constitute latent content in the sense of being 
psychic content hidden from the external observer. The private sense 
of self has been defined as those areas of experience that are ac- 
knowledged to oneself but hidden from others, whereas the uncon- 
scious sense of self has been defined as those experiences that are 
hidden from oneself as well as from others. 

This distinction is crucial because, in practice, when there is a 
failure to differentiate between the two different types of latent con- 
tent, the end result is often that the clinician recognizes only the 
existence of the unconscious sense of self, of which the patient is 
unaware, and remains oblivious to the presence of a private sense 
of self, of which the patient is knowingly secretive. Sensitivity to 
the private sense of self is crucial because the private sense of self 
is often an aspect of the self that the patient senses in a profound 
manner but may not be able to articulate verbally even when there 
is a desire to share that aspect of oneself. To interpret the uncon- 
scious sense of self while remaining oblivious to the existence of 
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the private sense of self is to unwittingly threaten the privately 
maintained identity theme. Since the unconscious sense of self com- 
prises those aspects of the self incompatible with the privately 
maintained identity theme, to interpret those aspects is to unwit- 
tingly call into question the patient's sense of identity, triggering a 
fear of identity loss and intensified defensive efforts to protect the 
sense of identity. 

The private sense of self tends to be experienced as the center 
or the core of the experience of self. The private sense of self ex- 
presses the central identity theme of the person. The patient’s shar- 
ing and the therapist’s contact with this aspect of the self is a cen- 
tral therapeutic experience that facilitates personality integration and 
development. Improved maintenance and further actualization of the 
sense of identity is enhanced as the patient experiences the ther- 
apist as an ally in achieving these goals. 

The unconscious sense of self can be approached from a new 
sensibility when considered in the light of the principle of identity 
maintenance. To the degree that the sense of identity is established 
on the basis of repudiating, disclaiming, disavowing, and disowning 
aspects of the self that arouse anxiety and conflict, the more rigid, 
brittle, precarious, and fragile is the sense of identity going to be. 
In contrast, the greater the tolerance for conflict, ambiguity, un- 
certainty, complexity, contradiction, and simultaneously entertain- 
ing multiple perspectives, the more flexible, resilient, durable, sta- 
ble, and adaptable will the sense of identity prove to be. Strength- 
ening the self in this manner is an arduous task because every time 
an attempt is made to integrate into the central identity theme a 
seemingly incompatible and therefore repudiated aspect of self, anx- 
iety in regard to potential identity loss is stimulated. The fear of 
loss of identity must be endured and surmounted in order to syn- 
thesize and integrate aspects of the self that seem to stand in polar 
opposition to one another. From the perspective of the principle of 
identity maintenance, it is easier to have empathy for the fact that 
interpretation of unconscious content is initially experienced as de- 
stabilizing and unempathic, though it may eventually promote fur- 
ther integration of the personality. When the therapist is experi- 
enced as a trustworthy ally in the protection, maintenance, and ac- 
tualization of the core identity theme, the patient will be more 
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tolerant of the therapist’s interpretation of anxiety-laden uncon- 
scious conflicts that seem so alien and threatening when initially 
encountered in conscious awareness. 

The unconscious sense of self is constantly returning from repres- 
sion in more or less disguised forms. Situational stressors and un- 
met needs are constantly evoking, stimulating, and intensifying as- 
pects of the unconscious sense of self, which then seek expression. 
It is not so much that repression is like a cement slab one must 
drill a hole through in order to penetrate it, but rather that repres- 
sion is akin to a semipermeable membrane that is frequently 
breached. It is not so much that the person never has conscious 
access to the unconscious sense of self, but rather that access is 
momentary and fleeting. One briefly recalls something one would 
rather forget. A quick banishment from awareness of aspects of the 
self that are unacceptable serves to preclude the development of 
the unpleasant, destabilizing, and potentially overwhelming affect 
state that would evolve if that aspect of the self were tolerated in 
conscious awareness for a more sustained period of time. The at- 
tempt can be made to capture that transitory state of mind in words 
in order to fix it in the patient’s awareness before it is repressed. 
The patient may resist this process, preferring to rerepress the 
fleeting experience that arouses signal anxiety rather than fix it 
in consciousness through verbal formulation. At that point, the act 
of resistance—of deflecting one’s attention from something about 
which one would rather not think—is more accessible to conscious 
awareness and verbal articulation as an act of selective inatten- 
tion. 

Resistance interpretations can be made in a way that is empathic 
to the threat that unconscious content constitutes to the privately 
maintained identity theme. Signal anxiety portends a potential loss 
of the sense of identity. In speaking of identity loss, the danger is 
not so much of becoming completely fragmented and disorganized, 
but rather of becoming momentarily disoriented in regressing to a 
lower level of organization from a higher level of organization. Fear 
of identity loss can be stimulated by a rather small decrease in the 
level of psychic integration and need not be thought of as some- 
thing akin only to psychotic decompensation or borderline identity 
diffusion. 
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Every time the patient is confronted with some aspect of the 
unconscious sense of self, a narcissistic wound must be assimilated 
in discovering that one is not quite the same person one had always 
thought of oneself as being. One had always thought of oneself as 
independent, but now one has to admit that one is also dependent. 
One had always thought of oneself as innocuous and harmless, but 
now one has to admit that one has been hurtful to others. Resis- 
tance interpretation is made palatable by conveying empathy for the 
cherished self-image that seems to have become tarnished by rec- 
ognition of unconscious aspects of oneself. Guilt and shame are the 
self-evaluatory affects that are stimulated in tolerating the recog- 
nition that one is not the person one thought one should be or one 
aspired to be. It is a narcissistic wound to assimilate the idea that 
one has failed to become what one should become or what one 
aspired to become. It is also a narcissistic wound to assimilate the 
idea that perhaps what one thought one should become or what 
one aspired to become was based on rather unrealistic, perfection- 
istic, grandiose, dogmatic, or immature beliefs, values, and ideals. 
In sum, assimilating the unconscious sense of self into the privately 
maintained identity theme means tolerating and enduring a rather 
destabilizing and deflating narcissistic injury. 


Transference 


Transference, the experience of the therapist in treatment, is as 
multifaceted and multileveled as the patient’s experience of the self. 
Just as the patient's experience of self comprises a public, private, 
and unconscious level with at least one vertical split within each 
level, the patient experiences the therapist in the same multidi- 
mensional terms. Every self-experience involves the experience of 
a self in relation to an other. At each level of self-experience, the 
patient will experience the therapist as either a validating or as a 
negating presence. If the patient is in an anxious self-state in which 
there is a fear of losing control, the therapist will either be expe- 
rienced positively as bolstering self-control or negatively as further 
undermining self-control. 

Negative transference reflects an anticipation of selfobject failure, 
whereas positive transference reflects an anticipation of selfobject 
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success. The multidimensionality of the experience of transference 
should alert us to the fact that it is simplistic to speak of transfer- 
ence as though it were a singular, monolithic entity that in the 
transference neurosis finally emerges in some distilled and purified 
form. In clinical case conferences it is not uncommon to hear par- 
ticipants speak of the transference as though the “real” transference 
were a single, unidimensional role relationship. Just as in dreams 
there is always a manifest content and a latent content, there is 
always a manifest transference and a latent transference. To the de- 
gree the public sense of self is construed as a surface level resis- 
tance, it will be seen as covering up the “real” transference, which 
must be “unearthed.” To the degree it is recognized that the public 
sense of self is always in some sort of role relationship with the 
therapist, it can be appreciated that there is always an ongoing sur- 
face-level manifest transference that may need to be verbally artic- 
ulated and should not be taken for granted. 

At the level of the public sense of self, the therapist tends to be 
experienced as a projected superego or ego ideal (i.e., as a selfob- 
ject who serves a function in regulating the patient’s own self-eval- 
uation) (Josephs 1989b). As a superego figure, the therapist is the 
moral authority in the room who establishes the rules that struc- 
ture the therapeutic relationship, who monitors the patient's capac- 
ity to follow the rules, and who calls attention to the patient’s fail- 
ures to comply with the rules. The therapist is the representative 
of a mental health ethic by which the patient feels judged. Hostility 
toward the therapist is intrinsically guilt-engendering since it con- 
stitutes an assault on the therapists moral authority. As an ego 
ideal figure, the patient assumes that the therapist is an embodi- 
ment of the mentally healthy person and as such constitutes a role 
model for the patient. The patient compares the level of normalcy 
of his own self to the presumed supernormality of the therapist, 
who sets the standard of comparison. Accepting the social role of 
“mentally ill” patient is a narcissistic injury that is presumably not 
undone until one graduates from treatment as a cured, healthy, 
and normal individual. To the degree that the therapist is exper- 
ienced as a relatively benevolent superego and as a relatively af- 
firmative ego ideal, a positive therapeutic alliance can be main- 
tained. 
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At the level of the private sense of self, the therapist must as- 
sume that there is always a level of experiencing transference that 
the patient is consciously or preconsciously aware of but does not 
openly admit to the therapist. Khan (1974) has discussed what he 
has called the privacy of the self. Everybody possesses certain areas 
of experience that are considered off limits to others. Such areas of 
experience constitute a sort of hallowed ground upon which others 
are forbidden to trespass without explicit permission. For the an- 
alyst to trespass on this sacred ground without explicit permission 
is a sacrilegious act, a violation of the right of privacy, and a sort 
of defiling psychic rape. 

Winnicott (1963b) has gone so far as to suggest that everyone 
possesses an “incommunicado” self that is permanently unknown and 
unknowable to others. The element of unknowability provides an 
inviolable safeguard that protects some core of selfhood from the 
potential ravages of “soul murder” (Shengold 1989), the attempt of 
others to destroy one’s sense of identity. Though the fundamental 
rule of analytic treatment (i.e., free association) requires that the 
patient tell all without censorship, the need for a sacred domain of 
privacy demands that certain private experiences never see the light 
of day. The therapist is placed in a conflictual position: how to ana- 
lyze the patient’s resistance to free association yet respect the pa- 
tient’s right of privacy? 

The patient does wish to share many aspects of the private sense 
of self, for sharing the private sense of self is more or less the def- 
inition of intimacy. To be psychologically intimate means that one 
is sharing and entrusting certain aspects of oneself that are withheld 
from the general public. Whereas the forced or coerced exposure 
of the private sense of self to full public view is a humiliating trau- 
ma, the other extreme, to never share the private sense of self with 
anyone at all, is to live a life of loneliness and alienation. 

Winnicott (1963b) posed the dilemma of how to be insulated (i.e., 
protected and safe) without being isolated. Assuming that the ther- 
apist has already passed the test of trustworthiness, the challenge 
for the patient is in learning what it means to be psychologically 
intimate with a person who does not reciprocate in kind. At the 
level of the private sense of self, the therapist is seen as a person 
with whom one either will or will not be intimate and to what de- 
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gree. It is not simply a matter of an unwillingness to endure a frus- 
trated erotic wish or anxiety about violating the incest taboo that 
makes the patient secretive about the desire for intimacy with the 
therapist, as Freud implied. Rather it is the sense that the act of 
intimacy must be preserved for that very special person for whom 
the act of intimacy will also be a unique and reciprocal experience. 
To offer the gift of intimacy to a therapist who will not reciprocate 
and who presumedly is receiving the gift of intimacy from countless 
other patients may seem a manner of squandering one’s passion on 
what can be no more than an exercise in unrequited love, a poi- 
gnantly bittersweet experience at best and a humiliating trauma at 
worst. 

The intimate act of sharing the private sense of self must be left 
up to the patient’s spontaneous initiative and discretion. At the lev- 
el of the private sense of self, the transference revolves around the 
patient’s experience of the therapist in relationship to his or her 
innermost central core. Thus, the patient feels exquisitely vulner- 
able at this level of experiencing transference. The therapist's con- 
tact with and affirmation of this personal core is a central thera- 
peutic experience, whereas the failure to make contact with or af- 
firm this core is likely a portent of therapeutic stalemate. 

At an unconscious level, the patient is continually projecting re- 
pudiated aspects of self onto the therapist. At the level of the un- 
conscious transference, the therapist then reflects the most hated 
aspects of self, so that the therapist is both feared as powerful and 
evil and despised as inadequate and inferior. At an unconscious lev- 
el, interpretation may seem to reflect an effort at mind control, to 
be resisted. The patient may conceive the self masochistically, as a 
sacrificial lamb going to the slaughter. At this level, the therapist 
is not experienced as a real person but rather as some phantas- 
magoric creature from a bad dream who personifies evil or weak- 
ness. As such, the therapist serves as a “container” (Bion 1967) for 
all those intolerable aspects of self that prove destabilizing to the 
core identity theme. The therapist at an unconscious level is ex- 
perienced as more an aspect of the patient’s self than as a separate 
person, resulting in a fundamentally hostile/dependent relationship. 

Unconsciously the patient desperately clings to the therapist as 
a savior, as the patient is dependent upon the therapist as a con- 
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tainer for repudiated aspects of self. Psychological stability seems 
dependent upon the therapist’s continuing presence as a container. 
There is a fear that one could not survive without the therapist. 
This dependency, though, evokes much hatred. The treatment sit- 
uation seems like a timeless prison in which one is entrapped, un- 
able to ever break free. The therapist is the sadistic prison guard 
who torments the inmates and who might kill them if they dare to 
attempt escape. 

The difficult therapeutic task is to translate what is experienced 
as a life-or-death interpersonal conflict into an intrapsychic conflict 
for which the patient assumes responsibility. To interpret the trans- 
ference as a projection of a disavowed aspect of the self is experi- 
enced as a persecutory act since the conscious confrontation with 
the unconscious sense of self is destabilizing to the privately main- 
tained identity. The therapist as the messenger who brings the bad 
news must be murdered so as to negate the bad news. This level 
of treatment will of necessity be experienced as an adversarial pow- 
er struggle in which the therapist must be a clever strategist in 
order to overcome the patient’s resistance to self-knowledge. The 
therapist must endure and survive the patient’s unconscious ten- 
dency to flood and overwhelm the therapist with intolerable self- 
experiences. 

Ultimately the patient experiences the therapist’s stubborn per- 
severance and strategical superiority as the elements of a successful 
container who can assist the patient in achieving a higher level of 
psychological integration. The patient’s unconscious question is 
whether or not the patient is tolerable and endurable at his or her 
most unattractive, needy, frightened, helpless, sadistic, demanding, 
and entitled self. At this level, the patient is not looking so much 
for love or even acceptance but for a sense that his or her human 
imperfections are not so destructive or repellent as to make human 
relationships based upon mutuality and respect an impossibility. As 
long as the patient remains embroiled in unconscious sadomaso- 
chistic power struggles, relationships based upon reciprocity, equal- 
ity, mutuality, respect, and free give-and-take will be undermined 
and spoiled. The therapist must discover a manner of structuring a 
mutually respectful relationship despite the patient’s attempt to 
subvert such an enterprise through provocative seductions into sa- 
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domasochism. Thwarting the patient’s attempt at subversion and ul- 
timately bringing that strategy to light frees the patient to pursue 
the actualization of the core identity theme without constantly hav- 
ing to do battle with the unconscious aspects of self that subvert 
the sense of identity from within, what Fairbairn has referred to as 
the “internal saboteur” (1951: 101). 


Countertransference 


Just as transference must be understood in a multidimensional man- 
ner, so must countertransference. There are public, private, and 
unconscious dimensions to the experience of countertransference along 
with vertical splits within each dimension. 

Countertransference at the level of the public sense of self re- 
flects fluctuations in the therapist’s sense of his or her professional 
identity and analytic work ego. The psychoanaiytically oriented cli- 
nician must cultivate a very special sort of public self-presentation, 
which requires considerable self-discipline, training, and education. 
All the recent conferences and articles on the so-called “difficult 
patient” suggest that the typical contemporary patient places a con- 
siderable strain on the comfortable maintenance of the therapist’s 
public sense of self. 

The therapist’s public sense of self in its idealized form is usually 
along the lines of: “I’m a thoroughly professional, highly competent, 
respectful, reliable, empathic, reasonable, nonjudgmental, insight- 
ful, warm, humane person in whom a patient could place complete 
trust and with whom he could feel free to be fully open.” Of course, 
the therapist does not expect the patient’s overt validation of this 
public self-presentation and is psychologically braced for the op- 
posite, yet the patient’s constant provocation and testing, often un- 
consciously, cannot help but instill doubt in what is after all an 
idealized conception of the self. The hypervigilance clinicians main- 
tain in regard to checking for covert expressions of countertrans- 
ference reflects the worry that the public sense of self may be trans- 
parent. 

The anxiety lest the patient see through the therapist's profes- 
sional self-presentation may provoke efforts to bolster the public sense 
of self and make it more inscrutable. There may be a sense of ex- 
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posure and violation if the public self-presentation is felt to be 
transparent to the patient, allowing the patient to see aspects of 
the therapist’s private sense of self the therapist would have pre- 
ferred to have kept hidden. Patients not infrequently attempt to 
surprise the therapist to see what the therapist is “really” like with 
his or her guard down. 

The patient experiences the therapist's professional demeanor as 
an obfuscating facade that must be seen through to get a sense of 
the “real” person underneath the professional self-presentation. 
Certain aspects of the therapist's nonverbal communication are in- 
variably unconscious. Nonverbal communication can be deliberately 
muted in intensity but tends to be beyond volitional control in terms 
of its quality and content, so that private and unconscious content 
can never be completely hidden from the patient (Josephs 1990). 

Whereas at the level of the public sense of self the therapist 
responds to the patient professionally, at the level of the private 
sense of self the therapist responds to the patient personally. Coun- 
tertransference at this level is what the therapist usually employs 
as a source of information about the patient’s dynamics. Therapists 
monitor these feelings both as a check against acting them out in 
a nonprofessional manner and as a means of keying into the pa- 
tient’s transference. The idea is that countertransference is in part 
induced by the patient and is a reflection of the therapists role 
responsiveness to the patient's role assignment (Sandler 1976). Once 
the role assignment reflected in the therapist’s countertransference 
can be understood, the therapist can grasp the relational scenarios 
the patient is recreating in the transference. 

One problem with the utilization of countertransference as a di- 
agnostic tool is that countertransference at the level of the thera- 
pist’s private sense of self is likely to be predominantly responsive 
to only one split-off and usually unconscious sector of the patient’s 
self-organization. The patient usually places the most covert inter- 
personal pressure on the therapist in the attempt to induce the 
therapist to accept the containment of disavowed aspects of the un- 
conscious sense of self. Since countertransference often cues into 
the unconscious and repudiated dimensions of the patient’s self-ex- 
perience, it may not be as useful as one might think in developing 
an empathic understanding of the patient as it deflects the thera- 
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pist’s focus of attention away from surface levels of the patient’s self- 
experience towards deeper levels of which the patient is unaware. 
Interpretations based on induced countertransference tend to be 
premature in focusing on unconscious relational scenarios and in 
remaining unempathic to the public and private senses of self. 

Countertransference at the level of the private sense of self is 
likely to be colored by the therapist’s own selfobject needs. Con- 
tainment of repudiated aspects of the patient’s unconscious sense of 
self is likely to constitute a threat to the therapist’s privately main- 
tained identity theme. Therapists often possess obsessive-compul- 
sive and depressive-masochistic identity themes (i.e., to be morally 
superior, intellectually superior, in complete self-possession, a saintly 
healer of wounded souls, and so on). Such identity themes may be 
destabilized by the patient’s need to treat the therapist as devalued, 
useless, ineffectual, insignificant, weak, and contemptible on the one 
hand, yet as unreasonable, unfair, abusive, cruel, mean-spirited, 
destructive, and persecutory on the other. 

The therapist may need to repudiate countertransferential ex- 
periences that threaten the therapist’s core identity theme. The 
therapist must then be able to differentiate whether countertrans- 
ference is a relatively undiluted reflection of the patient’s role as- 
signment or a reaction extensively colored by the therapist's defen- 
ses against his or her emotional response to an intolerable role as- 
signment. Kohut (1971) has comprehensively discussed the difficulty 
therapists may have in tolerating the revival of archaic narcissistic 
transferences in which the patient treats the therapist as though the 
therapist lacked a separate sense of identity. Rather than contain 
and tolerate the sense of identity loss in being treated as an archaic 
selfobject in the transference, the therapist reasserts the sense of 
possessing a separate sense of identity in making a provocative 
interpretation that allows the therapist to reestablish a sense of per- 
sonal impact upon the patient. The therapist responds to the ex- 
perience of identity loss in defensively assuming that the patient is 
necessarily being rejecting, attacking, and hostile toward the ther- 
apist in treating the therapist as a narcissistic extension of the self. 
Such an assumption becomes the justification for an interpretation 
of the patient’s latent negative transference, a line of interpretation 
that under the circumstances will usually prove to be premature 
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and unduly provocative, although perhaps in some respect an ac- 
curate reflection of one split-off unconscious dynamic. 

Countertransference may destabilize the clinician’s analytic work 
ego, inducing a cognitive regression to more concrete and egocen- 
tric modes of thought. Countertransference assimilated within a 
concrete and egocentric frame of mind is likely to result in the ther- 
apist having a self-experience like a marionette on a string, with 
the strings being pulled by the patient. The therapist will experi- 
ence the self as solely reactive to the patient’s interpersonal pres- 
sure. The patient is experienced as an object impinging upon the 
therapist rather than as a subject communicating with the thera- 
pist. 

There is a sense of loss of distance, as though one were in an 
urgent situation requiring decisive and immediate action. The pa- 
tient is viewed in a concrete unidimensional manner rather than in 
a multidimensional manner reflecting multiple perspectives. The 
therapist does not experience enactment of the countertransference 
as acting out but rather as simply doing the obvious, rational, and 
adaptive thing to do, given the demand characteristics of the sit- 
uation. Given that in the concrete state of mind there is not a self- 
reflective awareness of the loss of perspective, the therapist can only 
see in retrospect—once an observing ego has been reestablished— 
that there was a momentary failure of containment. The therapist 
needs to decenter the self from encapsulation in the particular role 
relationship paradigm that has been activated in order to return to 
a more multidimensional and multiperspective view of the thera- 
peutic relationship. 

A theoretical orientation stressing a multidimensional view of the 
transference/countertransference matrix provides a powerful tool of 
decentration from the attitudes instilled by the induced counter- 
transference in encouraging the therapist to contemplate the ther- 
apeutic relationship from multiple perspectives rather than assume 
that countertransference feelings are necessarily a reflection of the 
one and only “real” relationship. It is only when the therapist can 
conceptualize the therapeutic relationship in broad overview that he 
or she can see the forest as well as the trees. Once the therapist 
is decentered, it is once more possible to see the world from the 
patient's point of view. 
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The multidimensional approach to the organization of the self 
suggests that the patient possesses multiple points of view, so that 
the therapist must ascertain from which particular vantage point, 
from among many, the patient is currently viewing the world in a 
given therapeutic exchange. Each frame of mind reflects a partic- 
ular organizing perspective so that if the therapist interprets from 
a perspective reflective of a latent frame of mind, it will prove to 
be unempathic with the perspective generated by the frame of mind 
operative at the moment. For the most part, the therapist’s inter- 
pretations are rarely wrong in the sense of not having anything to 
do with some aspect of the patient’s dynamics, but rather are apt 
to be poorly timed in failing to capture the particulars of the pa- 
tient’s currently activated state of mind. Not only must the thera- 
pist assess the level of self-experience (i.e., public, private, and un- 
conscious) but the mode of self-experience (i.e., concrete, transi- 
tional, and abstract) as well. Modell (1990) has recommended that 
the therapist must learn how to recognize and tolerate multiple lev- 
els of reality in the therapeutic situation and in so doing help the 
patient learn to tolerate the paradox of multiple levels of reality that 
interpenetrate one another. 

The therapist’s regression to concrete and egocentric modes of 
experiencing the therapeutic relationship reflects a partial return of 
the repressed unconscious sense of self. At an unconscious level, 
the therapist experiences the therapeutic relationship with the pa- 
tient as a hostile/dependent relationship. The therapist is at least 
partially financially dependent on the patient as a source of income 
as well as partially dependent upon the patient for validation of the 
sense of professional identity. To the extent the patient is felt to 
be unreliable in the provision of these needs, the therapist will be 
stimulated to hate the patient. The patient becomes the enemy who 
deprives and abuses the therapist. The therapist may want to aban- 
don or punish the patient in retaliation. 

Such feelings seem incompatible with the therapist’s professional 
identity theme. If one is supposed to be a healer, then how can 
one want to be a hurter? If one is supposed to be tolerant and 
understanding, then how can one want to be intolerant and abu- 
sive? Since the experience of the patient as the enemy tends to be 
incompatible with the professional identity theme and as such con- 
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stitutes a source of guilt and shame, the experience of the patient 
as the hated enemy and of the therapist as the innocent but re- 
sentful victim of the sadistic patient tends to be repressed or de- 
nied. Nevertheless, in work with the so-called difficult patient, such 
a relational scenario tends to return from repression due to the pa- 
tient’s tendency to activate the therapists unconscious predisposi- 
tion to experience the therapeutic relationship in sadomasochistic 
terms. 


New integrations are initially alien and foreign entities. In at- 
tempting to mediate the antagonisms inherent in bridging polar op- 
posites, it may seem as though we are comparing apples and or- 
anges and then cross-fertilizing the two species to create some bi- 
zarre and inedible hybrid. A new integration reflects a new way of 
seeing things and as such opens up an unfamiliar world for inspec- 
tion in which things might initially seem quite strange. After a while, 
the new way of perceiving and thinking may become taken for 
granted as simply the way things are, and it becomes difficult to 
comprehend how things could possibly be seen in any different 
manner. Psychoanalysis has spawned a number of highly compelling 
points of view, each illuminating in its own right. Though each 
theorist looks at more or less the same terrain (i.e., the encounter 
between therapist and patient in the treatment situation), each en- 
visions that terrain in a particular manner, highlighting some ele- 
ments while downplaying others. 

I have attempted to portray that terrain in broadest overview by 
attempting to fit each theorist’s perspective into a coherent whole. 
Thus, although each element of my system reflects a prior contri- 
bution (i.e., my interpretation of a prior contribution), the way I 
have put it all together reflects my own synthetic process and, as 
such, reflects simply one manner among many of attempting to 
achieve an integrative overview. Inevitably, the attempt to inte- 
grate different theoretical points of view means that terms taken 
from the prior system of thought will gain new meaning and rel- 
evance in the context of the new system of thought. 

In conclusion, I hope that this text stimulates more thinking from 
a characterological, a topographic, and a multidimensional self-ex- 
periential point of view. The characterological perspective is im- 
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portant because it is a holistic approach that is relatively nonred- 
uctionistic in highlighting the distinctiveness of the individual. The 
characterological perspective provides a counterpoint to the “de- 
velopmental tilt” (Mitchell 1988) of much psychoanalytic theorizing 
that conceptualizes adult functioning almost exclusively in terms of 
analogs taken from the developmental psychology of the infant. The 
topographic approach, which Freud initiated so early in his analytic 
career, can be further refined in thinking in terms of public, pri- 
vate, and unconscious levels of self-experience with vertical splits 
within each level as well as in terms of modes of self-experience, 
such as concrete, transitional, and abstract. I believe that future 
refinements in the empathic mode of listening and interpreting will 
require a greater precision in the clinician’s assessment of the level 
of accessibility to awareness in verbally articulate form of the psych- 
ic content under consideration. A multidimensional approach to self- 
experience is important, for too often “The Self’ is spoken of as 
though some singular entity that is irreducible rather than as a mul- 
tifaceted, multileveled, and complexly organized structuring of sub- 
jective experience. I believe that pursuing these lines of thought 
should further psychoanalytic exploration along fruitful lines that 
would expand the horizons of our understanding of human nature. 
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Frustration, 12, 39, 98, 102; excessive, 
14, 17; and learning, 40; in narcis- 
sistic character, 196-97; optimal, 
95; as persecution, 73; of primary 
narcissism, 133 

Frustration tolerance, 87, 102, 264 


Galenson, E., 23 

Gender role, object relations and, 83— 
86 

Genital character structure, 17—19, 
20f.; psychiatric disorders linked to, 
21 

Genital stage, 11, 21-24 

Goldberg, A., 122 

Good/bad, 77-78 

Good/bad objects, integration of, 87, 
88 

“Good-enough mother,” 94 

Good me, 64 

Good object, 75, 76, 79, 87 

Gossip, 163, 172 

Grandiosity, 98, 103; in antisocial char- 
acter, 272-73, 282; archaic, 101, 
104, 119, 133; defensive, 79; evolu- 
tion of, toward realistic ambition, 
135 
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Gratification, 11; delay of, 264; exces- 
sive, 14, 17; and self-esteem, 102; 
substitute, 15 

Greenson, R., 85 

Growth: for obsessive-compulsive char- 
acter, 148; in topographic model, 
135-36 

Guilt, 10, 101-2, 105, 119, 136, 292; 
in antisocial character, 266, 276, 
284; defense against realization of, 
267; in depressive-masochistic char- 
acter, 182, 186, 192, 193; in hyster- 
ical character, 165, 167, 173-74; in 
narcissistic character, 208, 216; in 
obsessive-compulsive character, 
146—47, 156; in paranoid character, 
239; in schizoid character, 253 

“Guilty man,” 105 

Guntrip, H., 73, 74, 75, 255, 260 


Hardware, 54; and cognitive style, 50 

Hartmann, H., 40, 43, 65 

Helplessness, 98; in antisocial charac- 
ter, 274-75, 276 

Help-rejecting complainer, depressive- 
masochistic character, 176, 186, 191 

Hoarding orientation, 69, 70 

Holding environment, 83 

Homosexuality, latent, 9, 219 

Horizontal split, 117 

Horney, K., 102-3, 108; character 
structure in, 64-69 

Hostility: in hysterical character, 158; 
in obsessive-compulsive character, 
140; in schizoid character, 252-53 

“Housewife’s psychosis,” 12 

Human nature: bifurcation of, 105 

Humiliation, in obsessive-compulsive 
character, 150, 151 

Hypervigilance: in antisocial character, 
270-71; in narcissistic character, 
203; in paranoid character, 218, 
220, 221, 231; in therapist, 297 

Hysteria, 21, 132; defense mecha- 
nisms, 29; schizoid core of, 168 

Hysteric character, 220, 267; character 
armor, 35, 36; cognitive style, 43, 
44; defensive processes, 36, 37, 
141; interpersonal integration, 58— 
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59; interpersonal style, 64; self-re- 
flection, 48 

Hysterical character structure, 157-74, 
170£; clinical implications, 169-74; 
private sense of. self, 162-65; public 
sense of self, 160—62; unconscious 
sense of self, 165-69; unique ele- 
ment of, 159 


I (term), 91—92, 96, 99 

Id, 130 

Ideal character type, 69, 71 

Ideal-hungry personalities, 122 

Idealization, 88, 96, 244; defensive, 79; 
pathological, 105 

Idealized other, 178, 252 

Idealized parent imago, 102, 105, 118, 
133 

Idealized selfobjects, 121 

Ideal self, 67-68, 133 

Identification, 96, 98; in character 
structure, 81-83; with expectations 
of others, 113; with idealized pa- 
rental imago, 102; in paranoid char- 
acter, 221; with parents, 99-100; 
primary, 85; in schizoid character, 
253 

Identification with aggressor, 29; in 
paranoid character, 230, 239 

Identity, dilemma of, 107-8; see also 
Sense of identity 

Identity crisis, 105 

Identity formation, 105-7, 108-9, 111; 
and identity maintenance, 109-10; 
in obsessive-compulsive character, 
142 

Identity loss, 110, 291; in counter- 
transference, 299; fear of, 109, 142, 
290, 291 

Identity maintenance, 4, 115, 131; and 
character formation, 105-12; charac- 
ter style and, 111; identity forma- 
tion and, 109-10; in obsessive-com- 
pulsive character, 142, 154-56; as 
overarching self-regulatory princi- 
ple, 112; unconscious sense of self. 
and, 290-92, 296 

Identity themes, 109, 123; actualizing, 
136; in antisocial character, 268, 
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274, 276; contradictory, 133; in de- 
pressive-masochistic character, 185; 
in hysterical character, 165-67; in 
narcissistic character, 206, 207-8; in 
obsessive-compulsive character, 142, 
149, 154-56; in paranoid character, 
227, 230, 232, 237; in schizoid 
character, 254, 257, 258; of. thera- 
pist, 297-98, 299-300, 301-2; 
threats to, in treatment, 290, 291 

Illusion, 80, 126 

Imagination, 46-47, 72—73, 126 

Imaginative complexity, 48 

Impressive public self, 133 

Impulse control, 41, 87, 133, 264 

Impulse disorders, 21 

Impulsive character, cognitive style, 
43, 44-45 

Impulsiveness, in antisocial character, 
264 

Incest taboo, 17—19, 22, 35, 101, 159, 
295 

Incestuous longings, 9, 11, 35, 159 

Incommunicado self, 294 

Independence, 82—83, 187 

Individual(s), 51 

Individual differences, 30, 53 

Individualism/conformity, 24 

Individuality, 27, 52-53, 91, 286; in 
defense mechanisms, 27-29; in de- 
fensive processes, 37—38; experi- 
ence of, 107; identity and, 108; in- 
herited substrate to, 108—9; innate 
core of, 104; social expectations 
and, 108 

Infant: cognitive organization, 78; de- 
fense against loss, 80-81; in object 
relations theory, 73-76; perceptual 
and cognitive capacities of, 40-41, 
54; personality development, 54; 
preprogrammed modes of organiz- 
ing interpersonal experience, 73 

Infantile autoeroticism, 98 

Infantile dependency, 177—78 

Infantile narcissism, 135, 197 

Infantile omnipotence, 39, 88, 98, 100, 
133; frustration of, 102; illusion of, 
113 

Infantile sexuality, 132-33 
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Infantile sexuality theory, 9, 11-12, 
14-15 

Inferiority, feelings of: in narcissistic 
character, 194, 202, 205 

Information processing, 50; modes of, 
48—49 

Inhelder, B., 57 

Inhibition, 11, 21 

Initiative, 11, 17, 19 

Innate dispositions/propensities; 103, 
108; in hysterical character struc- 
ture, 159-60; and identity forma- 
tion, 108-9; in obsessive-compulsive 
character, 141-42; in psychological 
development, 40-41, 50, 54, 73 

Innocent victim (role), 78, 79 

Instinctual drives, 15 

Instinctual fulfillment, 39 

Instinctual gratification, 12 

Integration: interpersonal styles of, 57— 
64; intrapersonal styles of, 64—69 

Integrative overview, 128-36 

Integrative structural model of the or- 
ganization of the self, 4—5, 64, 135f 

Intellectualization, 141, 261; in schiz- 
oid character, 258, 261-62 

Intellectual superiority: in obsessive- 
compulsive character, 146, 147, 153 

Intentions, 3 

Internalization of parents, 82, 83 

Internalized object relations, 4, 38 

“Internal saboteur,” 297 

Interpersonal (the), 57 

Interpersonal context, personality and, 
51-52 

Interpersonal dimension: in character 
pathology, 122-23; of self-esteem 
regulation, 102-5 

Interpersonal events, and self-experi- 
ences, 115-16 

Interpersonal experience, infant’s inter- 
pretation of, 73 

Interpersonal integration, 4; styles of, 
57-64 

Interpersonal model(s), self-esteem reg- 
ulation, 104-5 

Interpersonal orientation(s), compre- 
hensive neurotic solutions and, 68— 
69 
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Interpersonal process, identity mainte- 
nance as, 107 

Interpersonal relations, 47, 65; in anti- 
social character, 263, 264-65, 269- 
70; in depressive-masochistic char- 
acter, 175, 176-77, 179-81, 182, 
186-87, 189, 192, 193; in hysterical 
character, 157, 158-59, 161-62, 
166-69; in narcissistic character, 
195-96, 199, 200-1, 205; in obses- 
sive-compulsive character, 139, 140, 
142-45; in paranoid character, 223- 
24, 239; in schizoid character, 240- 
41, 242, 244, 245-47, 252-53, 255- 
57, 258-59, 260-61, 262 

Interpersonal style(s), 4, 38, 50, 51- 
71, 111, 123 

Interpersonal surround, and public 
sense of self, 135 

Interpersonal tradition, 4, 72 

Interpretation: of anxiety-laden uncon- 
scious conflicts, 291; with depres- 
sive-masochistic character, 189-92, 
193; with hysterical character, 169— 
74; with narcissistic character, 21]- 
16; with obsessive-compulsive char- 
acter, 153-56; with paranoid char- 
acter, 235-39; premature, 153-54, 
169, 189-92, 299-300, 301; resis- 
tance, 156, 288-89, 291-92: with 
schizoid character, 257-62; of un- 
conscious sense of self, 289-90, 
295-96; see also Empathy (thera- 
pist) 

Intersubjective context: of self-regula- 
tion, 97—98; of splitting, 118 

Intersubjective disjunction, 115, 116, 
288 

Intimacy, 294-95 

Intrapersonal styles of integration, 64— 
69 

Intrapsychic (the), 57 

Intrapsychic conflict, 15, 65, 101, 105, 
109, 121, 129; cognitive view of, 
49; in ego development, 40—41, 42; 
in psychological development, 39- 
40; theory of, 129; in topographic 
model, 133-35; as universal existen- 
tial dilemma, 37 
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Intrapsychic dimension, in character 
pathology, 122-23 

Intrapsychic environment, of obsessive- 
compulsive character, 142 

Intrapsychic model(s), psychology of 
self-esteem regulation, 102, 104-5 

Intrapsychic organization, 63-64 

Intrapsychic process, identity mainte- 
nance as, 107 

Introjection, 79, 88, 244; character 
type and, 29, 30 

Invulnerability, in paranoid character, 
227, 228, 229 

Irony, 261 

Isolation, 29, 30, 31; in schizoid char- 
acter, 240, 242, 245, 247, 251, 253, 
257, 258 

Isolation of affect, 141 


Jacobson, E., 87 

Janet, P., 132 

Jones, E., 13 

Josephs, Laura, 110, 111 

Josephs, Lawrence, 13, 46, 56, 73, 
102, 105, 110, 111, 125, 127, 270, 
271, 273, 282, 287, 293, 298 

Judgment, 41, 87 

Juvenile delinquents, 263 


Kafka, F., 257 

Kagan, J., 108 

Kermberg, O., 21, 86-87, 88-89, 121 

Khan, M. M. R., 294 

Klein, M., 23, 48, 73, 74, 75, 78, 79, 
80, 112, 117, 118, 132, 219, 220, 
244 

Kleinians, 74 

Kluckhohn, C., 53 

Kohut, H., 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 104-5, 
108, 117, 118, 119, 121, 125, 133, 
299 


Language, 287 

Language acquisition, 39, 40, 48—49 

Latent content, 131, 288; types of, 
289-90 

Latent transference, 293 

Learning, 40, 41, 54, 95 
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Libidinal conflict, character type and, 
25 

Libidinal dimension, 4 

Libidinal drives, 23 

Libidinal fixation point, 4 

Libidinal types, 9-22 

Lichtenstein, H., 94, 107-8, 109-12 

Linguistic capacities, 41 

Listening, modes of, 287, 288, 303 

Loewald, H., 82 

Loss, 83; defenses against, 80—83; in 
depressive-masochistic character, 
177, 178; fear of, 17, 80 

Lost object, identification with, 177-78 

Love, 99; need for, 66-67 

Love/hate polarity, 23, 132 

Love relations: in antisocial character, 
265; in depressive-masochistic char- 
acter, 176, 186; in hysterical char- 
acter, 158, 165, 172; in obsessive- 
compulsive character, 139—40; in 
paranoid character, 218, 239; in 
schizoid character, 241-43, 252 


Mahler, M., 85, 87 

Manic defence, 79 

Manic-depressive disorder, 21 

Manifest content, 131 

Manifest transference, 293 

Marital therapy, 278-80 

Marketing orientation, 69, 71 

“Marketing” personality, 268—69 

Marriage, 93, 241-42 

Martyrdom, 66-67; see also Saint/mar- 
tyr identity 

Masculine identity, 85, 86 

Masochism, 9, 15, 21, 123; defense 
mechanisms, 29; infantile, 133; in 
obsessive-compulsive character, 
149-50, 151, 156; in paranoid char- 
acter, 230-31 

Masochistic, submissive type, 15 

Masochistic character traits, 81 

Mastery, 67-68, 96, 101 

Masturbation, 11, 22 

Matricidal impulse, 275 

McDougall, J., 113, 125, 211 

Me (term), 91-92, 97 

Meissner, W. W., 123 
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Merger fantasies, 81 

Merger-hungry personalities, 122 

Merger needs, 96 

Messiness, 13-14, 15 

Metamorphosis (Kafka), 257 

Middle school (theorists), 74, 75-76 

Mirror-hungry personalities, 122 

Mirroring, 96, 97, 121; in treatment, 
171,. 172, 173, 211-12, 280, 282 

Mirroring needs, 104 

Mirroring other, 127 

Misfit personalities, 122 

Mitchell, S. A., 112, 303, 1991 

Mixed personality disorder, 55 

Modell, A. H., 301 

Modes of self-experience: and level of 
personality integration, 123-27 

Modes of self-organization, 4-5 

Monstrous sense of self, 275-76 

Moral authority: in therapist, 298 

Moral choice, conflict over, 10-11, 12 

Moral codes, 110 

Moral dilemma, 77 

Moral dimension, 4; in personal 
growth, 136 

Moral example, of depressive-masochis- 
tic character, 181, 184, 192 

Moral ideals, 136 

Moral integrity, and narcissistic charac- 
ter, 207, 208 

Moralism: in paranoid character, 221— 
22; in therapist, 280-81, 282 

Morality, 12, 105 

Moral masochism, 151 

Moral prohibitions, archaic, 101 

Moral self-agency, 187 

Moral superiority: in obsessive-compul- 
sive character, 143, 146, 147, 149, 
150, 151, 155-56; in paranoid char- 
acter, 227, 232 

Mother: as cleaning lady, 196; as ob- 
ject of primary attachment/identifi- 
cation, 83-86 

Mother/infant dyad, 80-81; mutuality 
in, 82-83; origin of sense of self in, 
93-95 

Motivation(s): in adaptation to social 
reality, 63-64; and cognition, 46; 
fundamental, 24 
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Motor development, 39, 40, 41 

“Mourning and Melancholia” (Freud), 
81, 98 

Multidimensional view, 300-2, 303 

Multiple perspectives, 123, 127, 128, 
132, 136; narcissists’ lack of, 199; of 
therapeutic relationship, 300 

Murderous rage, in antisocial charac- 
ter, 275, 276 

Murray, H. A., 53 

Myself (term), 91—92, 97 


Narcissism, 4, 9, 21; conflict with ob- 
ject love, 10-11; defense mecha- 
nisms, 29; in hysterical character, 
162; infantile, 133; and psychology 
of self-esteem regulation, 98—102, 
112, 281-82; see also Primary nar- 
cissism; Secondary narcissism 

Narcissistic behavior disorders, 121 

Narcissistic cathexes, 242 

Narcissistic character: character armor, 
36; defenses against persecution, 
77; interpersonal integration, 58, 
59; interpersonal style, 64; unique 
quality of, 196-97 

Narcissistic character structure, 194— 
216, 210f.; clinical implications, 
209-16; private sense of self, 202- 
5, 209, 213-14; public sense of 
self, 199-202, 209-11; unconscious 
sense of self, 205-9 

Narcissistic character traits, 81 

Narcissistic defenses, 33, 35 

Narcissistic development, 104-5 

Narcissistic injury(ies), 99, 196, 211- 
12, 265; in confronting unconscious 
sense of self, 292; in obsessive-com- 
pulsive character, 153; in treat- 
ment, 293; universal defenses 
against, 197 

Narcissistic neurosis, 242 

Narcissistic personality, 69 

Narcissistic personality disorders, 121 

Narcissistic “stone wall,” 79 

Narcissistic trauma, 238 

Narrative mode of thought, 3—4, 287 

Need for love, distortion of, 66—67 

Neediness: in antisocial character, 274; 
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in hysterical character, 162-63; in 
schizoid character, 252, 254 

Negation, 132 

Negative transference, 154, 292-93, 
299 

Neubauer, A., 108 

Neubauer, P. B., 108 

Neurotic character, 69 

Neurotic character structure, 32 

Neurotic claim, 66 

Neurotic level functioning, 21, 88, 
125-26 

Neurotic pathology, 87 

Neurotic styles, 41-42, 89 

Neurotic Styles (Shapiro), 41—42 

Nonconformist, defiant type, 15 

Nonverbal coding, 48, 49 

Nonverbal communication, 36—37, 94, 
154, 288; in hysterical character, 
165; latent content of, 114; in nar- 
cissistic character, 214; in schizoid 
character, 259; and sense of self, 
115-16; of therapist, 298 

Normopathic self-presentation, 113, 
125 

Normopathic facade, in narcissistic 
character, 211-12, 213 

Normopathic sense of self, in paranoid 
character, 235 

Normopathic self-presentation, in 
schizoid character, 257 

Normotic self-presentation, 113 

Normotic illness, 125 

Not me, 64 

Nuclear ambitions, 105, 108 

Nuclear ideals, 105, 108 

Nuclear paradigm, 286 

Nurturant relationship, 74-75 

Nurturant scenario, 73, 74—75, 80 

Nurturing caretaker, 251-52 


Object cathexes, 242 

Objective sense of self, 96-97, 107-8, 
131 

Object love, 4, 21, 98—99; narcissism 
and, 10-11 

Object relations: and gender role, 83- 
86; and level of psychostructural in- 
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tegration, 86-89; organization of, 
77-78 

Object relations theory, 5, 72-73, 86— 
87, 93, 98, 110-11 

Object-representation: narcissistic di- 
mensions of, 104—5 

Observing ego, 47—48, 241, 300 

Obsession, 26—27 

Obsessive character: defensive process- 
es in, 31, 32, 33, 37; projection in, 
220; self-reflection in, 48 

Obsessive-compulsive character: charac- 
ter armor of, 36; cognitive style, 
43-44, 45f.; defense mechanisms, 
29, 141; interpersonal integration, 
57-58, 59, 61f., 62, 64; and non- 
verbal communication, 115-16; ra- 
tionalization in, 267; in therapist, 
299 

Obsessive-compulsive character struc- 
ture, 139-56, 152f.; clinical impli- 
cations, 151-56; private sense of 
self, 145-48; public sense of self, 
142-45; unconscious sense of self, 
149-51; unique element of, 141 

Obsessive-compulsive disorder, 21 

Obsessive thinking, 121 

Obstinacy, 11, 13, 14, 15 

Oedipal character organizations, 19-21 

Oedipal (Oedipus) conflict, 17, 22, 31 

Oedipal defeat, denied in narcissism, 
196-97 

Oedipal psychodynamics, in hysterical 
character, 159 

Oedipus complex, 23, 80 

Ogden, T. H., 124 

Omnipotence, 66-67, 98; see also In- 
fantile omnipotence 

Omnipotent control, 77; external reali- 
ty as, 119; illusion of, 78, 79-80, 
99, 196; in paranoid character, 220- 
21; in schizoid character, 252 

Oneness fantasies, 81 

“On Narcissism: An Introduction” 
(Freud), 98 

Ophuijsen, J. H. W. V., 23, 219 

Opportunism: in antisocial character, 
263, 264, 265, 266, 268, 270 

Optimal responsiveness, 95, 96 
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Oral character structure, 17, 18f., 19 
psychiatric disorders linked to, 21 

Oral dependency, 9 

Oral dependent personality, 177 

Oral deprivation, 265-66 

Oral frustration, in narcissism, 196-97 

Oral gratification, 265-66 

Oral phase, 177, 219-20, 243 

Oral stage, 11, 21-24, 196 

Orderliness, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 

Orderly, organized type, 15 

Organization of the self, see Self- 
organization 

Other: idealized, 178, 252; in modali- 
ties of self-experience, 127 

Overburdened self-states, 122 

Overcompensation: in narcissism, 196, 
197 

Overstimulated self-states, 121-22 

Overvaluation, 29, 197 


Paradigmatic (logico-scientific) mode of 
thought, 3—4 

Paradox, 126, 136 

Paranoia, 21, 23 

Paranoid character, 47, 141, 220; char- 
acter armor, 36; cognitive style, 43, 
44; defenses against persecution, 
76, 78-79; defensive processes, 29, 
36, 37; interpersonal integration, 
58, 59; interpersonal style, 64 

Paranoid character structure, 217-39, 
234f.; clinical implications, 233-39; 
private sense of self, 226-29, 236; 
public sense of self, 222-25, 233- 
35; unconscious sense of self, 230— 
33, 239 

Paranoid ideation, 258, 265 

Paranoid personality, level of integra- 
tion of self in, 119-21 

Paranoid position, 75, 77, 79 

Paranoid style, derivation of, 221 

Parental idealization, 104-5 

Parent/child relation, 82-83 

Parents, parenting, 73; dependency 
needs of, 178; and obsessive- 
compulsive character, 141-42; and 
paranoid character, 221-22; and 
schizoid character, 244-45 
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Parricide taboo, 101 

Parsimony, 11, 13, 14, 15 

Part-object relations, 19, 78 

Part-objects, 88 

Passive-dependent position, 187 

Passive-dependent type, 17 

Passive-receptive orientation, 220, 222, 
230, 231, 236, 239 

Pathological moods (states of mind), 
121-22 

Pathology, 42—43; in anal character 
structure, 14; in interpersonal style, 
64; in self-esteem regulation, 102; 
self-regulatory, 96; see also Psycho- 
pathology 

Penis, 196 

Perceptivity, 221 

Perceptual/motor development, 40, 41 

Persecution, defenses against, 76-80 

Persecutory anxiety, 73, 75, 76, 87, 
265; archaic, 88; attenuation of, 79; 
in paranoid character, 217, 219, 
220, 226 

Persecutory authority figure, archaic, 
187 

Personal integrity, 136 

Personality, 10-11, 51-52; experiential 
core of, 114, 135; externalization 
and personification of parts of, 93, 
95; in Horney, 65; plasticity of, 54— 
55; psychotic core of, 78; stability/ 
continuity in, 32; in Sullivan, 51— 
53, 55-56, 57, 58-64 

Personality development, 57, 108, 
135-36 

Personality disorder(s), 69, 89 

Personality functioning, 129 

Personality integration, 107, 109, 126; 
modes of. self-experience and level 
of, 123-27; new levels of, 136; in 
treatment, 290 

Personality organization, 92; identity 
formation in, 105-7; identity forma- 
tion and maintenance as prime or- 
ganizers of, 109-10, 111-12 

Personality structure, 2, 93 

Personality types, 5, 89 

Personification, 55, 93, 95 

Pessimism, 176, 181 
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Perversity, in narcissistic character, 
203-4, 214 

Phallic exhibitionism, 196 

Phallocentrism, 21 

Piaget, J., 57 

Piers, G., 102 


Play, 126; in hysterical character, 157— 
58; in obsessive-compulsive charac- 


ter, 140 
Playing dead (defense), 76, 77 
Pleasing one’s parents, 82, 86, 100 
Pleasure principle, 19, 39, 112 
Polar opposites, 24, 123, 302; in anti- 


social character, 274; synthesis and 


integration of, 290; gender, 85-86; 


in hysterical character, 165, 166; in 


narcissistic character, 206; in para- 


noid character, 230, 232; reconcilia- 


tion of, 12, 13, 14; and self-states, 
125 
Polarities, affective, 125 
Positive transference, 292—93 
Potentialities, see Innate disposition/ 
propensities 
Potential space, 126 
Power, 11, 15, 22-23 
Preconceptions, 42, 49, 57, 220; self- 
confirming, 54-55, 59 
Preconscious, 25, 26, 60, 62 
Preconscious aspects, of vertical split, 
133 
Preconscious automatisms, 43 
Preconsciousness, 123, 131 


Predator/prey relationship, 76-77, 78, 


159, 239 


Pregenital/preoedipal organizations, 19 


Prereflective experience, 129 


Prereflective unconscious, 116-17, 130 


Pride in oneself, 102 

Pride system, 66, 67f., 69, 102-3 
Primal scene, 19, 80 

Primary attachment, 85 

Primary identification, 85 


Primary narcissism, 98, 99, 104; drive 


to restore lost sense of, 99, 100; 
frustration of, 133 
Primary process, 48 


Privacy of the self, 294; see also Right 


of privacy 


Private sense of self, 114, 115, 118- 
19, 136, 288, 303; in antisocial 
character, 270-73; based on inner 
aspiration, 131; and countertransfer- 
ence, 297, 298-99; in depressive- 
masochistic character, 181-84, 192; 
as experiential core of personality, 
135; in hysterical structure, 162-65, 
169-71; as latent content, 289-90; 
in narcissistic character, 202-5, 
209, 212-14; in obsessive-compul- 
sive character, 145-48, 151-54; in, 
paranoid character, 226-29, 236; 
public expression of, 116; in schiz- 
oid character, 247-51, 257; sensitiv- 
ity to, in treatment, 289-90; and 
transference, 292, 294-95; vertical 
split at level of, 133 

Productive orientation, 69, 71 

Professional identity theme (therapist), 
297, 300, 301-2 

Projection, 78-79, 88; character type 
and, 29, 30, 31; in hysteria charac- 
ter, 165; in narcissistic character, 
206, 214; in paranoid character, 
220, 231, 236; in schizoid character, 
244, 253; in transference, 295, 

296 

Projective identification, 88 

Pseudo-neurotic levels of functioning, 
121, 124-25 

Psyche, 50 

Psychiatric classification, 55-56 

Psychiatric disorders, linked to stages 
of psychosexual development, 21 

Psychic communion: depressive- 
masochistic character, 179, 180, 
181, 182-83, 184, 189 

Psychic integration, 291 

Psychic surface (concept), 117 

Psychoanalysis, 2, 40; structuralism in, 
56-57 

Psychoanalytic theory, 302-3; identity 
in, 105-7; views of self in, 112 

Psychoanalytic theory of character 
structure, 128-36 

Psychoanalytic work: surface to depth, 
129, 151-53, 287—92 

Psychological development, 39—40, 42, 
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Psychological development (Cont.) 
43; preprogrammed propensities in, 
40-41, 50, 54, 73 

Psychological distress: externalization 
of, 243-44 

Psychological fingerprint, 108 

Psychological integration, 123; in treat- 
ment, 296 

Psychological violation, in paranoid 
character, 237-38 

Psychology of self-esteem regulation, 
106f.; narcissism and, 98—102 

Psychology of the self: process dimen- 
sions of, 112; psychopathology and 
character types in, 119-23 

Psychoneurosis, 121 

Psychopathology, 19, 21; and character 
types, 119-23; differentiation of, on 
basis of level of integration of inter- 
nalized object relations, 86-89; in 
Freud, 1-2; levels of, 87-89, 121; 
severity of, 4; level of integration of 
self and, 119; see also Pathology 

Psychosexual development, 19, 21-24; 
and affirmation of identity, 110; 
psychiatric disorders linked to 
stages of, 21; sense of self in, 133; 
stages of, 11 

Psychosexual expression, relational 
themes and, 24 

Psychosexual states, conflicts linked 
with, 14-15 

Psychostructural integration, 115, 121; 
and levels of psychopathology, 87- 
89; object relations and level of, 
86-89 

Psychostructural levels, of. character or- 
ganization, 19—24 

Psychotherapy, 5; outpatient, 280, 282 

Psychotic decompensation, 291 

Psychotic level functioning, 87, 88 

Psychotic pathology, 87 

Psychotic self-experience, 124 

Psychotic style(s), 89 

Public sense of self, 113-14, 115, 116, 
117, 118-19, 303; adaptive function 
of, 288-89; in antisocial character 
structure, 268-70; based on social 
definition, 131; as caretaker self, 
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135; and countertransference, 297— 
98; in depressive-masochistic char- 
acter structure, 179-81, 182; in 
hysterical character structure, 160— 
62, 169; in narcissistic character 
structure, 199-202, 209-11, 214; in 
obsessive-compulsive character 
structure, 142—45, 151-53, 154; in 
paranoid character structure, 222— 
25, 233-35; role relationship with 
therapist, 293; in schizoid character 
structure, 245-47, 257; and trans- 
ference, 292, 293; vertical split at 
level of, 119, 133 

Punishment, unconscious need for, 
186, 193 


Rationalization, 27, 43, 119, 133, 220; 
in antisocial character, 266-67, 275, 
285; in obsessive-compulsive charac- 
ter, 141; in paranoid character, 231; 
in schizoid character, 253; surface 
layer as, 287 

Reaction-formation, 12, 27, 119; char- 
acter type and, 29, 30, 31; in geni- 
tal character, 19; in hysterical char- 
acter, 159; in obsessive-compulsive 
character, 62, 141 

Realistic ideals, in narcissistic develop- 
ment, 104-5 

Reality, 4, 39, 41, 228-29, 262; multi- 
ple levels of, 301; see also External 
reality 

Reality principle, 19, 21, 39, 112 

Reality testing, 41, 87, 88; loss of, 80, 
88, 124, 233; in paranoid character, 
233, 237 

Real self, 65, 66, 103, 108, 261 

Receptive orientation, 69, 70; see also 
Passive-receptive orientation 

Regression, 21, 22, 117, 291; character 
type and, 29, 31; cognitive, in ther- 
apist, 300, 301; and identity, 110; 
to secondary narcissism, 242-43 

Regressive pulls, 109 

Reich, W., 20, 21, 48, 65, 114, 196, 
288; Character Analysis, 30-37; 
conception of character structure, 
34f, 36-37 
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Reik, T., 151 

Rejection, in depressive-masochistic 
character, 177, 178, 180 

Relational roles, archaic: character style 
and organization of, 78—80 

Relational scenarios, 73, 78, 79, 88, 
298, 299, 302; contradictory, 133- 
35; types of, 73-76 

Relational theme(s), 23, 24 

Relationships: hysterical cognitive style 
and, 50; in hysteric character, 44; 
in impulsive character, 44; in ob- 
sessive-compulsive character, 43—44; 
in paranoid character, 44; see also 
Interpersonal relations 

Repetition compulsion, 110-11 

Representational world, self-regulation 
and, 93-98 

Representations of Interactions that 
have been Generalized (RIGs), 94 

Repression, 10, 21, 60, 88, 117; of as- 
pects of self, 12-13, 119; character 
type and, 29, 30; in depressive-ma- 
sochistic character, 185, 186; in 
hysterical character, 159; in narcis- 
sistic character, 202; in topographic 
model, 132; of unconscious sense of 
self, 291; see also Return of the re- 
pressed 

Resigned solution, 66, 68—69 

Resistance, 25—26; accessible to con- 
scious awareness and verbal articu- 
lation, 291; to awareness of resis- 
tance, 62; character, 32-33; hysteri- 
cal character, 171; obsessive- 
compulsive character, 151-54, 155; 
to verbalizing experience, 60 

Resistance interpretations, 156, 288— 
89, 291-92 

Resistance to change, 111 

Return from repression: in antisocial 
character, 276; in depressive-maso- 
chistic character, 186, 192; in hys- 
terical character, 173; in narcissistic 
character, 206; in paranoid charac- 
ter, 231-32; in schizoid character, 
252, 253 

“Return of the repressed,” 13, 17, 24, 
62, 117; in narcissistic character, 
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208; topography of the self, 114, 
115; of unconscious sense of self, 
291, 301-2 

Reunion fantasies, 81 

Revenge fantasy, 270 

Reversal, 29 

Right of privacy, 289; in treatment, 
153, 171; violation of, in treatment, 
294 

Rigid character, 47 

Rigidity, 14, 32; in interpersonal style, 
63; in paranoid character, 221, 233 

Rivalry, 11, 17, 23 

Roiphe, H., 23 

Role assignment (patient), 298, 299 

Role fluidity, 126 

Role model(s), parents as, 85-86 

Role reversals, 124 

Roles, stereotypic, 77-78 

Romantic state of mind, in hysterical 
character, 160, 163-69, 172, 173 

Rosenfeld, H., 73, 79, 206, 213, 214, 
259 


Sadism, 9, 15, 133; in antisocial char- 
acter, 280-82; defense mechanisms, 
29; in hysteric character, 167; in 
obsessive-compulsive character, 62, 
148, 149, 156; Sadomasochism, in 
treatment, 296-97, 302 

Safety, merger needs in service of, 96 

Saint/martyr identity, in depressive- 
masochistic character, 178, 182-84, 
185, 191, 193 

Sandler, J., 298 

Scapegoat, paranoid character as, 221, 
226, 237 

Scenario(s), 95; see also Relational sce- 
narios 

Schemata, relational, 74 

Schizoid character: character armor, 
36-37; defenses against persecution, 
76; defensive processes, 36, 37; in- 
terpersonal integration, 58, 59; in- 
terpersonal style, 64; rationalization, 
267 

Schizoid character structure, 240-62, 
256; clinical implications, 255-62; 
private sense of self, 247-51, 257; 
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Schizoid character structure (Cont.) 
public sense of self, 245-47, 257; 
unconscious sense of self, 251-55 

Schizoid character traits, 81 

Schizoid disorders, 21 

Schizoid personality, 69, 121; level of 
integration of self and, 119-21 

Schizophrenia, 21 

“Search for glory,” 66 

Secondary defenses, 26, 27 

Secondary narcissism, 33, 35, 99; de- 
fensive regression to, 102, 242-43 

Secondary process, 48 

Seduction, in hysterical character, 36, 
38, 154, 159, 160, 165, 166, 167, 

174 

Segal, H., 73 

Selective attention/inattention, 59-60, 
62, 291 

Self, 118; archaic grandiose, 119, 133; 
character typology of, 119-23; cohe- 
siveness and continuity of, 112; 
concept of, 90-93, 112; dimensions 
of, 117-18; helpless, dependent, 
119; idealized, 65-66; internalized 
representations of, 72, 73; level of 
integration of, 119-21, 122; narcis- 
sistic hardening of, 206-7; psychol- 
ogy of, 93; split in, 96-97; structur- 
al model of organization of, 4-5, 
25, 26, 28f, 132; styles of defend- 
ing, 27-30; superordinate concep- 
tion of, 105; topography of, 112-13, 
120f; wholesome, ideal, 119; see 
also Sense of self 

Self, aspects of, 92, 112, 114, 121; in- 
tegration of, 86; personifications of, 
78; repudiated, 131, 142, 199, 222, 
238, 245, 268, 274, 290, 295, 296, 
297; unconscious, 123 

Self-acceptance, 108 

Self-actualization, 101 

Self-affectivity, 91 

Self-agency, 91, 123, 130 

Self-articulation, 91 

Self-awareness, traumatic, 150 

Self-censorship, 26, 101 

Self-cohesiveness, 91 

Self-consciousness, 92 
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Self-containment, 91 

Self-contempt, 66 

Self-continuity, 91 

Self-control, 32, 33, 37, 44; overarch- 
ing defense strategy in obsessive- 
compulsive character, 141, 142, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 151, 153; omni- 
potent, 31, 32, 37; see also Omni- 
potent control 

Self-definition, 160; in hysterical char- 
acter, 165, 167-68, 171 

Self-delineation, 91 

Self-devaluation, defensive, 79 

Self-discipline, innate capacity for, 
141-42, 145 

Self-doubt: obsessive-compulsive char- 
acter, 145, 148, 153, 154-56 

Self-efficacy, 91 

Self-effacing solution, 66-67, 69 

Self-esteem, 91; in antisocial character, 
268; dimensions of, 108; high/low, 
102; in hysterical character, 162; in- 
terpersonal dimensions of, 104-5; 
maintenance of, 63—64, 66; in ob- 
sessive-compulsive character, 144— 
45; in schizoid character, 257, 258, 
262 

Self-esteem regulation, 100, 101, 283; 
interpersonal dimensions of, 102-5; 
narcissistic alliance, 281-2; in ob- 
sessive-compulsive character, 142; 
psychology of, 98-102, 106f 

Self-evaluation, 92, 100 

Self-evaluatory affects: negative, 101-2; 
positive, 103 

Self-evaluatory anxiety, 101 

Self-expectation, 101 

Self-experience, 118; archaic modes of, 
136; experience of therapist at lev- 
els of, 292-97; intermediate area 
of, 126; levels and modes of, 301, 
303; modalities of, 126-27; modes 
of, and level of personality integra- 
tion, 123-27; multidimensional ap- 
proach to, 303; in paranoid charac- 
ter, 231; phenomenology of, 92-93, 
123, 287, 303; private sense of. self 
as center of, 290; of schizoid char- 
acter, 245; subjective, 91-93; of 
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therapist, 300; transitional, 126; un- 
conscious levels of, 283-84; uncon- 
scious and repudiated dimensions 
of, 298-99 

Self-glorification, 65-66 

Self-hate, 66, 67, 68 

Self-history, 91 

Self-idealization, 65—66, 92 

Self-identities, multiple, 126 

Self-image, 91, 131; grandiose/weak, 
helpless, 118; public, 113, 114 

Self-irony, 126 

Selfobject, 94, 95; containing, 118; 
idealized, 121 

Self/object differentiation, 87, 124 

Selfobject failure, 95-96, 114, 292 

Selfobject functions, 96 

Self-objectification, 91, 107 

Selfobject need: differentiation of char- 
acter types on basis of, 122-23; of 
therapist, 299 

Self/object representations: archaic, 
135; regressive refusion of, 87; 
splitting, 132 

Selfobject response, 113-14, 115, 122 

Selfobject responsiveness, 98 

Selfobject success, 292—93 

Self-observation, 91 

Self-organization, 38, 90-127, 287-303; 
multidimensional approach, and 
301-2; and personality types, 5 

Self/other differentiation, 87, 123 

Self psychology, 94, 98 

Self-realization/actualization, 92 

Self-reflection, 47, 91, 127, 136; char- 
acteristic styles of, 48 

Self-regulation, 92, 112; identity main- 
tenance and, 107; internalized, 135; 
and representational world, 93-98 

Self-representations, 112 

Self-soothing, 92 

Self-states, 109; antithetical, 125; in 
character organization, 135; contra- 


dictory, 133; healing splits between, 


136; and pathological moods, 121— 
22 

Self-stimulation, 92 

Self-structures, 4 

Self-sufficiency: in antisocial character, 
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269; illusion of, 79, 81, 83; in 
schizoid character, 242, 243, 249- 
50, 254, 257, 261 

Self-system, 64, 102-3 

Sense of identity, 55, 130; mature, 111 

Sense of security, 63—64 

Sense of self, 46, 53, 65, 90, 130; 
body in, 124; construction of, 107; 
in depressive-masochistic character, 
184; fragile, 125; in hysteric charac- 
ter, 168-69; integration of, 107, 
112, 115; levels of, 113-16; in nar- 
cissistic character, 203-5, 206; ob- 
jective/subjective, 96—97; origin of, 
93-95; in schizoid character, 248 

Separation, 81, 83 

Separation anxiety, 82 

Separation guilt, 82 

Separation/individuation, 85, 87 

Sex, and affirmation of identity, 109- 
10 

Sexual conduct, aggression-infused, 264 

Sexual fantasy(ies), 25, 27-28; univer- 
sal, 30 

Sexual perversion, 125 

Shame, 12, 101-2, 119, 136, 292; in 
obsessive-compulsive character, 
149-50, 156 

Shapiro, D., 41—47, 89, 141, 159, 221; 
Neurotic Styles, 41—42 

Shengold, L., 294 

Signal anxiety, 26, 27, 33, 101, 109, 
291; in hysteric character, 165, 168; 
in obsessive-compulsive character, 
150 

Singer, M., 102 

Skin ego, 124 

Social alienation, 108, 125 

Social definition, 108, 111; public 
sense of self based on, 131 

Social/emotional development, 39—40 

Social expectations: conformity to, 160 

Socialization, 53—54, 71 

Social organization: personality and, 
53-54; and self-esteem, 102-3 

Social role(s), 10, 54, 107, 109; and 
self-esteem, 103 

Social support, in identity mainte- 
nance, 109 
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Social surround: and identity forma- 
tion, 109; self-regulatory function 
of, 115, 123 

Sociocultural styles, 69-71 

Sociological viewpoint, 71 

Software, 54; and cognitive style, 50 

Somato-affective experience, 129-30, 
136 

Soul murder, 231, 232, 294 

Spiritual superiority, in schizoid char- 
acter, 248, 249, 250, 254 

Splitting, 30, 78, 79, 86, 88, 132, 244; 
in antisocial character, 272, 273, 
275, 276; in depressive-masochistic 
character, 182-83; in hysterical 
character, 167-68; in narcissistic 
character, 203-4; in paranoid char- 
acter, 227; in schizoid character, 
243-44, 248, 249-50, 252-53, 254 

Starcke, A., 23, 219 

Status, 11, 15, 23 

Stealing, 265-66 

Stern, D., 82, 94, 95 

Stoller, R., 85 

Stolorow, R. D., 53, 56, 92, 93, 97, 
115, 116, 118, 130 

“Stone wall,” 206-7, 214, 259-60 

Storr, A., 255 

Structuralism, 56-57 

Structural model, 4—5, 25, 26, 28f, 132 

Structure, 56; self as, 92-93 

Structures of subjectivity, 92 

Subjective experience, 43; verbal for- 
mulation and articulation of, 129-30 

Subjective self-experience, 136 

Subjective sense of self, 96—97, 107-8, 
131 

Sublimation, 12, 119, 133; of ego ide- 
al, 101; in genital character, 19; of 
incestuous longing, 9; of infantile 
narcissism, 102, 135 

Submission, 15, 22, 133; masochistic, 
104, 105; in obsessive-compulsive 
character, 151 

Submission fantasies, 81 

Substance abuse, 125, 204, 214; in an- 
tisocial character, 264, 265, 272, 
274, 278, 283 

Suicidal ideation, 177, 181 
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Suicidal potential, 231, 232 

Sullivan, H. S., 51-53, 55-56, 57, 58- 
64, 102-3, 117, 129 

Superego, 26, 29, 82, 100-1, 102; in 
identity maintenance, 110; and self- 
esteem, 104; severe, 101; therapist 
experienced as 293 

Superego integration, 88 

Superego precursors, 88 

Surface/depth, 24, 25—26 

Surface/depth dimension: in psychoan- 
alytic theory, 129; psychology of 
self, 112-13 

Surface layer, 289, 299; devaluation of, 
287, 288, 293 

Surface to depth, working from, 129, 
151-53, 287-92; with narcissistic 
character, 214 

Survivor guilt, 82 

Symbol formation, 48, 126 

Symbolic substitutes, 11, 13, 14, 22, 
23, 24, 39; patient’s verbalizations 
as, 33; in self-regulation, 95, 96 

Symbolizations, 24; in character forma- 
tion, 13 

Symbol system, 129 

Symptom-formation, 121 

Symptom relief, schizoid character, 258 

Synthesis, 125 


Teasing, 148, 155 

Temperament, 4, 53 

Temperamental substrate, of antisocial 
character, 267-68 

Theater of the absurd, 248-49, 261 

Theoretical perspectives, 302-3 

Therapeutic aim, 171 

Therapeutic alliance, 293; see also Col- 
laborative alliance 

Therapeutic experience, 290, 295 

Therapeutic relationship, 301—2; multi- 
ple perspectives of, 300-1 

Therapeutic stalemate, 295 

Therapeutic task, 289, 296 

Therapy, art of, 286-87 

Thesis, 125 

Thinking: in depressive-masochistic 
character, 175-76; in hysterical 
character, 157; in impulsive charac- 
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ter, 44; in narcissistic character, 
194; in obsessive-compulsive charac- 
ter, 43, 139; in paranoid character, 
44, 218 

Thought, 2, 39; modes of, 3; see also 
Critical thought 

Toilet training, 197 

Topographic model, 25, 287-88, 302, 
303; horizontal dimension, 131-32; 
refinements in, 129-33; vertical di- 
“mension, 132-35 

Topography of the self, 112-19, 120f. 

“Tragic man,” 105 

Transcendence, in schizoid character, 
243, 245, 246, 248, 254 

Transference, 292-97; devaluatory, in 
narcissistic character, 213; of lost 
narcissism onto parents, 102; in 
narcissistic character, 213, 215; in 
paranoid character, 235-36; in 
schizoid character, 257 

Transference/countertransference ma- 
trix, 300 

Transformational objects, 109 

Transient borderline states, 88 

Transient psychotic episodes, 88 

Transitional area of experience: antiso- 
cial character, 272-73, 283; depres- 
sive-masochistic character, 184, 190; 
hysterical character, 163; narcissistic 
character, 204, 213; obsessive-com- 
pulsive character, 148; schizoid 
character, 248-49, 261 

Transitional mode of experience, 303 

Transitional phenomena, 126 

Transitional relatedness, in paranoid 
character, 228 

Transitional self-experiences, 126-27 

Transmuting internalization, 95, 104, 
105, 135 

Traumatic state, 81, 83, 206 

Treatment, attitudes toward, 151-56; 
see also Clinical implications 

Triadic relations, 80 

Trilling, L., 53 

True self, 108, 112, 113, 153, 288 

Trust, 11, 17, 22—23 

Twin studies, 108—9 

Twinship, 96 
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Two-layer approach, 287-88, 289 
Tyranny of the should, 66 


Unconscious, 131; in character organi- 
zation, 49-50; cognitive views of, 
49; contents of, 25-26; defensive 
operations in, 62; in Freud, 132, 
135; in object relations theory, 73; 
in Sullivan, 60—62 

Unconscious aspects: of vertical split, 
133 

Unconscious dynamics, 123; in schizoid 
patient, 261 

Unconsciousness, 15; symbolization 
and, 13 

Unconscious processes, 4, 287 

Unconscious self, 10-11 

Unconscious sense of self, 114, 115, 
118-19, 135, 288, 303; in antisocial 
character, structure, 274-78; and 
countertransference, 297, 301-2; in 
depressive-masochistic character 
structure, 185-88, 191; in hysterical 
character structure, 165-69, 173- 
74; and identity maintenance, 290- 
92, 296; as latent content, 289-91; 
in narcissistic character structure, 
205-9, 215; in obsessive-compulsive 
character structure, 149-51, 153, 
154, 156; in paranoid character 
structure, 230-33, 239; in personal- 
ity development, 135-36; in schiz- 
oid character structure, 251-55; and 
transference, 292, 295-96 

Understimulated self-states, 121 

Undoing, 29, 30, 31, 141 

Unformulated experience, 129-30 

Uniqueness, affirmation of, 104; see 
also Individuality 

Unvalidated unconscious, 116-17, 

130 


Verbal coding, 48 

Verbal/nonverbal levels of character 
organization, 33-35 

Verbal/nonverbal representations of ex- 
perience, 60 

Vertical split, 117, 118-19, 133-36, 
292, 297, 303; in depressive-maso- 
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Vertical split (Continued) 
chistic character, 192, 193; in hys- 
terical character, 167-68, 174; in 
narcissistic character, 203—4; in ob- 
sessive-compulsive character, 149— 
50, 154-55, 156; in paranoid charac- 
ter, 228-29; in private sense of self, 
148 

Vicarious consciousness, 95 

Vindication: sin depressive-masochistic 
character, 184, 185-86; in hysteric 
character, 166; in paranoid charac- 
ter, 227-28, 230, 231, 237-38 

Violence, in antisocial character, 269, 
276 

Vulnerability, in paranoid character, 
220, 221, 226, 227, 228-29, 230, 
235, 239 

Vygotsky, L., 95 


Weak/strong, 77-78 
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Weaning, 17 

Whole object relations, 19 

Willfulness, 47 

Winnicott, D. W., 73, 74, 75, 82, 83, 
93-94, 108, 112-13, 126, 294 

Wish fulfillment, 39, 197 

Wishes, and cognition, 46 

Wishy-washy personality, 122 

Withdrawal: in obsessive-compulsive 
character, 150; in schizoid charac- 
ter, 246, 252 

Wolf, E. S., 96, 119 

Work: to depressive-masochistic charac- 
ter, 176; to hysterical character, 
157; to obsessive-compulsive charac- 
ter, 139, 140; to schizoid character, 
241 

Work ego (therapist), 297, 300, 301 


Zone of proximal development, 95, 
96 


